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PREHISTORIC 

ARDEN  GREAT  MOOR  (SE  507942)  A hut  circle  about  6 m in  diameter,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  moor,  is 
reported  by  S.  White.  Nearby  are  cairns,  a hollow-way  from  the  valley  below,  and  indications  of  other  circles. 
The  hut  is  obviously  prehistoric,  but  its  dating  awaits  evidence  from  excavation. 

BACKSTONE  EDGE  MOSS  (SE  041647)  D.  J.  Williams  of  the  Craven  Museum  reports  the  finding  by 
Miss  B.  Jones  during  peat  cutting  of  a perforated  whetstone,  probably  of  mica  schist  and  now  in  the  possession  of 
Grassington  Museum. 

BEMPTON,  JEWESON  LANE  (TA  193705)  J.  R.  Earnshaw  reports  that  in  1970  a hearth  site,  0-91  m in 
diameter,  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  a plough  furrow,  resting  on  the  natural  gravel.  Associated  were  quantities 
of  burnt  stones,  flint  flakes,  a sherd  of  Grooved  Ware  type  pottery,  and  a flint  arrowhead.  Nearby  surface  finds 
were  flint  scrapers,  a fragment  of  a polished  flint  chisel,  and  sherds  of  Romano-British  pottery  and  of  medieval 
Staxton  Ware.  The  finds  were  presented  to  Sewerby  Hall  Museum. 

BILSDALE  MIDCABLE,  NAB  END  MOOR  (SE  571988)  R.  H.  Hayes  reports  a group  of  40-50  small  cairns, 
3 to  7 m in  diameter,  associated  with  an  ancient  field  system  on  the  west-facing  slope  and  cut  by  the  modern  wall  of 
Black  Intake.  Traces  of  low  walling  and  rectangular  plots  also  appear,  especially  towards  the  edge  of  East  Bank, 
where  four  or  five  parallel  banks  incorporate  several  cairns. 

BRIDLINGTON,  WOLDGATE  (TA  156674)  J.  R.  Earnshaw  reports  the  finding  by  Mr.  B.  Waters  of  a stone 
axe.  It  is  of  volcanic  rock,  130  mm  long  and  63  mm  wide  at  the  cutting  edge,  of  oval  section  with  rounded  sides. 
It  was  retained  by  the  finder. 

BURTON  FLEMING  (TA  095698)  Dr.  I.  M.  Stead  and  A.  L.  Pacitto  report  that  excavation  of  this  large  La  Tene 
cemetery  ( Register  1973,  p.  141)  continued  with  the  clearance  of  an  area  to  the  west  of  the  road  from  Burton 
Fleming  to  Rudston.  A number  of  very  small,  closely  packed  barrows  held  crouched  burials  orientated  north-south, 
but  there  were  no  grave-goods  other  than  pig  bones.  A burial  of  similar  orientation  in  a larger  barrow  was 
accompanied  by  a brooch,  and  the  skeleton  had  a spearhead  embedded  in  the  pelvis.  In  the  same  area  15  extended 
or  flexed  burials  orientated  east-west  had  grave-goods,  including  four  swords,  a shield,  a dagger,  several  spearheads, 
a brooch,  and  a pair  of  blacksmith’s  tongs. 

DANBY,  CASTLETON  RIGG  (NZ  682076)  A small  turf-covered  cairn,  7 by  7-5  m in  diameter,  has  been 
excavated  by  R.  H.  Hayes.  Impinged  upon  by  a cart  track  on  the  east,  but  otherwise  apparently  undisturbed,  the 
cairn  was  composed  of  very  compact  boulders,  several  burnt,  set  on  natural  yellow  shale  with  iron  pan  and 
manganese  present  around  them.  No  sherds  or  flints  were  found. 

, ROSED  ALE  INTAKE  (NZ  705093)  R.  H.  Hayes  reports  that  the  Rev.  D.  Adam  found  a polished  stone 

axe,  9-5  cm  by  5 cm,  of  coarse  volcanic  ash  from  Langdale  or  Borrowdale. 

DENBY,  CASTLE  HILL  (SE  205069)  J.  A.  Gilks  recovered  further  fragments  of  flint  waste  and  tools,  including 
convex  scrapers  and  worked  flakes,  from  the  plough-reduced  ramparts  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  presumed 
Iron  Age/Romano-British  enclosure  ( Register  1974,  p.  1).  The  evidence  obtained  to  date  suggests  occupation  during 
the  later  Neolithic  period  and  Early  Bronze  Age,  around  2,500-1,800  b.c.  The  possibility  of  the  earthwork  being 
of  Neolithic  date  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

FADMOOR,  GREEN  LANE  (SE  672885)  Traces  of  a ploughed-down  barrow  about  9mm  diameter  have  been 
noted  by  R.  H.  Hayes.  The  Parker  MS,  1858,  probably  refers  to  this  site:  ‘As  the  husbandmen  of  Mr.Wm  Dunning, 
late  farmer  of  Fadmoor  were  levelling  a hill  about  1828,  in  a field  towards  Sleighthomedale  they  found  several 
pieces  of  ancient  armour,  such  as  halberds,  spears,  etc.’. 

FLAMBOROUGH,  SOUTH  LANDING  (TA  058805)  The  finding  of  a basalt  axe  by  R.  H.  Jefferson  is 
reported  by  J.  R.  Earnshaw.  It  is  of  flat  oval  section,  127  mm  long  with  a cutting  edge  50  mm  wide,  and  was 
retained  by  the  finder. 

FOLKTON,  FOLKTON  CARR  (TA  058805)  D.  Smith  reports  that  during  excavations  for  sewage  works 
J.  G.  Rutter  obtained  the  remains  of  red  deer  from  the  base  of  the  peat  deposit  at  a depth  of  3-6  m from  the  present 
surface.  No  artefacts  were  observed,  The  bones  were  deposited  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  Scarborough. 
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GUISBOROUGH  (NZ  612123)  W.  Pearson  reports  that  excavation  on  the  ‘scooped’  site  at  Codhill  Slack  was 
extended  into  an  adjoining  hollow  ( Register  1974,  p.  1).  Finds  are  as  yet  insufficient  to  confirm  its  probable 
prehistoric  date. 

HIGHCLIFFE  NAB  (NZ  612138)  C.  S.  Briggs  and  P.  S.  Doughty  report  the  finding  by  C.  Simms  of  a Bronze 
Age  axe  or  ingot  pattern.  It  is  of  black-grey  porcellanous  limestone,  151  mm  long,  115  mm  wide  at  the  blade, 
55  mm  wide  at  the  butt,  and  25  mm  thick.  In  form  it  resembles  the  normal  flat  copper  or  bronze  axes  of  the 
early  period  but  is  much  thicker.  The  porcellanous  nature  could  result  from  heat  contact  during  manufacture  of 
flat  axes.  It  was  presented  by  the  finder  to  the  Yorkshire  Museum. 

HOLDSWORTFI  (SE  082290)  Mrs.  R.  Hartley  reports  that  G.  Chambers  has  found  a bronze  socketed  axe, 

8 cm  long,  width  at  edge  4-5  cm,  at  butt  3-3  cm  by  2 cm.  The  surface  is  deeply  pitted  and  covered  with  a thick  green 
patina.  It  was  broken  in  antiquity.  Now  in  the  possession  of  the  finder. 

KETTLEWELL  (SD  327269)  D.  J.  Williams  of  the  Craven  Museum  reports  the  finding  on  the  moor  to  the 
east  of  Kettlewell  of  a cylindrically  perforated  macehead  of  ovoid  type.  Microscopic  examination  shows  that  it 
was  made  of  a fine-grained,  light  grey  quartzite. 

KIRK  HAMMERTON  (SE  474552)  Mrs.  E.  Hartley  reports  the  finding  of  a stone  axe,  damaged  and  possibly 
reddened  by  fire.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Linford. 

LOCKTON  (SE  8797  approximate)  D.  Smith  notes  that  the  broken  half  of  an  axe-hammer  in  coarse  grey 
sandstone,  with  hourglass  perforation,  was  found  alongside  the  perimeter  track  of  R.A.F.  Fylingdales  and  was 
presented  to  Scarborough  Museum. 

MOORSHOLM,  DIMMINGDALE  (NZ  69111200)  A ploughed-down  round  barrow  south-east  of  Freebrough 
Hill  was  examined  by  R.  H.  Hayes  and  Mrs.  M.  Smith.  On  the  east  side  one  large  earth-fast  kerb  stone,  1 m long  and 
0-5  m high,  remained.  Its  top  was  very  eroded,  but  there  were  at  least  30  cup-marks  on  its  west  side  and  possibly 
more  below  soil  level.  The  barrow  was  probably  dug  by  Canon  J.  C.  Atkinson. 

OXTON  (SE  515427)  Mrs.  E.  Hartley  reports  the  finding  of  a hoard  of  three  Bronze  Age  socketed  axes,  now 
in  the  Yorkshire  Museum. 

RISHWORTH  (SE  039159)  J.  A.  Gilks  reports  that  G.  Chambers  completed  his  investigation  of  the  small 
Mesolithic  occupation  site  on  Bilberry  Hill  ( Register  1973,  p.  142).  A broken  convex  scraper,  a borer,  two  scalene 
triangles,  a broken  batterback,  and  the  tips  of  two  unclassifiable  points  were  found. 

ROXBY,  LOW  MOOR  (NZ  764145)  D.  Smith  reports  that  members  of  the  Teesside  Archaeological  Society  have 
completed  the  excavation  of  the  first  Iron  Age  hut  ( Register  1973,  p.  142),  and  work  has  proceeded  on  the  second 
hut.  This  proved  to  be  similar  in  size  to  the  first,  but  contained  definite  evidence  of  iron  smelting  in  the  survival  of 
the  base  of  a small  furnace,  contemporary  with  the  Levisham  Moor  example,  and  only  the  second  found  in  North- 
East  Yorkshire. 

SCORTON  (NZ  240005)  Cropmarks  revealed  in  aerial  photographs  taken  by  Professor  J.  K.  S.  St.  Joseph  are 
threatened  by  gravel  workings.  The  Richmondshire  Excavation  Group,  directed  by  Mrs.  S.  Thubron  for  the  D.O.E. 
sectioned  the  cursus  mark  to  expose  two  double  ditches  32  m apart,  1 m deep,  and  from  2 to  3 m wide.  Two  of 
these  showed  evidence  of  re-cutting.  No  dating  evidence  was  found.  Several  sherds  of  Roman  pottery  were  picked 
up  from  plough  soil  near  a circular  cropmark. 

STOKESLEY,  SEAMER  CARR  (NZ  487097)  Dr.  D.  A.  Spratt  reports  that,  thanks  to  the  vigilance  of 
T.  Bainbridge  of  Seamer  Grange  Farm,  the  skeleton  of  a red  deer  was  discovered  at  a depth  of  0-6  m during  drainage 
operations  in  the  peat  near  the  north  shore  of  the  prehistoric  lake.  It  was  just  above  the  immediately  post-glacial 
calcareous  marl,  which  is  near  the  surface  at  what  must  have  been  a shallow  area  of  the  lake.  The  skeleton,  complete 
but  for  the  skull,  was  excavated  by  Drs.  I.  G.  Simmons  and  M.  J.  Tooley,  of  the  Department  of  Geography, 
Durham  University.  The  pollen  analysis  indicated  an  approximate  date  of  8,000  b.c.  for  the  layer  on  which  the 
skeleton  rested.  There  was  no  sign  of  human  contact  with  the  deer. 

SPAUNTON  (SE  714392)  A kerbed  cairn  has  been  excavated  by  R.  H.  Hayes  near  the  group  of  stony  cairns 
( Register  1974,  p.  2).  It  was  7 by  6-5  m in  diameter  with  a kerb  of  upright  stones,  but  some  stones  from  the  centre 
had  been  removed  into  a nearby  hollow-way.  A platform  of  fairly  compact  small  stones  remained,  covered  by  a 
layer  of  recent  peat,  and  rested  on  a layer  of  iron  pan  over  natural  sandy  shale.  In  the  central  area  were  found  three 
flint  chippings,  a very  finely  worked  and  unusual  knife-scraper,  and  a small  quantity  of  charcoal  or  carbonized 
wood. 

THRESHFIELD  (SD  962635)  D.  J.  Williams  of  the  Craven  Museum  reports  the  finding  of  a petit  tranchet 
derivative  arrowhead  of  Class  D on  Threshfield  Moor. 
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THWING  (TA  030707)  During  the  third  season  of  excavation  directed  by  T.  G.  Manby  for  the  Y.A.S.  Prehistory 
Research  Section  ( Register  1974,  p.  2),  an  intensive  geophysical  survey  of  the  northern  half  of  the  hill-fort  by  the 
University  of  Bradford  located  the  inner  and  outer  ditches  and  indications  of  a square  pre-rampart  enclosure  on  the 
northern  side  with  a dense  scatter  of  pit  or  post-hole  features.  The  major  wold  dyke  running  immediately  north  of 
the  hill-fort  was  sectioned  and  consisted  of  two  ditches  with  an  intervening  bank.  The  southern  ditch  had  been  dug 
as  a series  of  separate  pits  with  late  Bronze  Age/early  Iron  Age  sherds  in  the  primary  silt.  The  northern  ditch  had  a 
V-profile  but  had  been  affected  by  later  quarry  pits  which  had  become  completely  silted  up  by  the  Middle  Ages. 

T.  G.  Manby  also  reports  the  following  surface  finds,  presented  to  Sewerby  Hall  Museum. 

, PADDOCK  HILL  (TA  02767084)  An  axe  flake  of  greenish  volcanic  tuff  was  found  by  J.  Pocock. 

• , OLD  HILL  (TA  02577065)  A polished  axe  flake  of  greenish  volcanic  tuff  was  found  by  J.  Wilson 

, RINGLANDS  (TA  02307048)  A fragment  of  the  cutting  edge  of  an  axe  of  greenish  volcanic  tuff  was 

found. 

WETWANG  (SE  946601)  Since  April  1975  J.  Dent  has  directed  excavations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Environment  in  the  area  near  Wetwang  Grange  threatened  by  gravel  quarrying,  a continuation  of  the  extensive 
site  in  Garton  Slack  previously  excavated  by  T.  C.  M.  Brewster  (Dept,  of  the  Environment,  Archaeological 
Excavations,  1974  (1975),  pp.  26-7,  28-9).  Some  120  square-ditched  Iron  Age  barrows,  resembling  those  at 
Burton  Fleming  and  set  close  together  in  east-west  rows,  have  been  investigated.  The  contracted  burials  in  these, 
generally  aligned  north-south,  were  in  a few  cases  accompanied  by  grave-goods,  including  two  swords  and 
brooches.  A Bronze  Age  round  barrow  with  a food  vessel  burial  and  Iron  Age  round  huts  have  also  been  examined. 

WHARRAM  PERCY  (SE  858642)  See  Medieval  Section. 


ROMANO-BRITISH 

ACKWORTH/PURSTON/PONTEFRACT  (SE  449199  centre)  E.  Houlder  and  M.  Leach  report  that  a 
complex  of  cropmarks  was  photographed  from  the  air  at  a spot  where  the  three  boundaries  run  close  together. 
The  site  extends  into  the  three  parishes  and  consists  of  enclosures,  hut  sites  and  drove  roads.  The  Roman  road 
(Margary  286)  forms  the  Pontefract/Purston  boundary  at  this  point  and  the  photographs  show  what  appear  to  be 
access  roads.  A Samian  sherd  found  nearby  in  1959  by  E.  Archer  may  suggest  a date  for  the  site. 

B ARMBY  MOOR  Mrs.  E.  Hartley  reports  that  a Roman  bronze  penannular  brooch  has  been  found  at  4 Holborn 
View  and  is  now  in  the  Yorkshire  Museum. 

BEMPTON,  JEWESON  LANE  (TA  193705)  See  Prehistoric  section. 

BOYNTON,  BINSDALE  (TA  279677)  J.  R.  Earnshaw  reports  surface  finds  of  quantities  of  Romano-British 
pottery,  a carved  chalk  spindle  whorl,  decorated  Anglian  pottery  and  medieval  Staxton  and  Humber  Basin 
wares.  The  finds  have  been  presented  to  Sewerby  Hall  Museum. 

, EASTON  ASHES  (TA  159687)  Romano-British  pottery,  including  Samian,  grey  and  Knapton  wares,  was 

found  in  an  area  46  by  55  m.  Other  finds  from  the  same  locality  comprise  quantities  of  medieval  Staxton  and 
Humber  Basin  wares,  some  sixteenth-century  imported  stoneware  and  fragments  of  medieval  roofing  tile. 

BRADFORD  TO  ELSLACK  ROAD  SURVEY  (Margary  721)  Fieldwork  by  the  Bradford  Grammar  School 
Arch.  Soc.,  led  by  D.  Haigh,  has  continued  ( Register  1972,  p.  201  and  1974,  p.  3)  as  follows: 

BINGLEY,  COTTINGLEY  (SE  111360)  A derelict  road  with  a shallow  agger,  c.  6 m wide,  0-3  m high  and  60  m 
long,  was  noted  south-east  of  Stocka  House  Farm. 

, HARDEN  (SE  094374  to  098372  approximately)  A derelict  road  and  an  irregular  encroachment,  c.  10  m 

wide  and  800  m long,  were  seen  south-east  of  Bank  Top  to  beyond  Copy  House,  along  Lee  Lane. 

, HARDEN  (SE  084380)  A shallow  agger  was  observed  south-east  of  Brass  Castle,  c.  7 m wide,  0.4  m high 

and  150  m long. 

BROMPTON-ON-SWALE  Excavation  by  the  Richmondshire  Excavation  Group,  directed  by  Mrs.  S.  Thubron 
(Register  1974,  p.  3)  continued  behind  the  embankment.  A secondary  wall  aligned  north-south  was  uncovered; 
coin  evidence  suggests  a late  fourth-century  date. 

BROTTON  (NZ  60042076)  Field  walking  by  Miss  M.  L.  Faull  of  an  area  with  cropmarks  of  a possible  settlement, 
about  a mile  south-east  of  the  signal  station  site,  produced  a sherd  of  grey  ware,  probably  second  or  third-century 
in  date,  and  two  other  possibly  Roman  sherds. 

CATTERICK  (SE  241972)  Mrs.  S.  Thubron  reports  that  trenching  at  Bainesse  Farm  exposed  a very  substantial 
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stone-lined  drain  and  sump,  with  unstratified  second  to  fourth-century  pottery.  Further  examination  showed  the 
drain  to  be  running  along  the  side  of  Dere  Street  and  that  it  had  been  rebuilt  when  the  road  edge  was  repaired 
and  raised. 

FILEY,  CARR  NAZE  (TA  128816)  C.  S.  Briggs  reports  finding  pottery,  jet  and  bones  from  the  site  of  the 
Roman  signal  station.  The  finder  presented  them  to  Sewerby  Flail  Museum. 

GARGRAVE,  KIRK  SINK  (SD  939536)  The  excavation  of  the  Roman  villa  ( Register  1974,  p.  3)  was  continued 
in  1975  by  the  Roman  Antiquities  Section  of  the  Y.A.S.  under  the  direction  of  B.  R.  Hartley.  An  area  in  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  inner  enclosure  of  the  villa  was  examined  and  found  to  contain  late  Roman  stockyards 
with  boundary  walls  overlying  two  circular  timber  huts.  The  larger,  about  10  m in  diameter,  was  occupied  during 
the  second  century  a.d.,  and  in  its  early  stages  was  clearly  earlier  than  the  Romanised  buildings  of  the  villa,  though 
it  continued  in  use  after  the  house  discovered  in  1974  had  been  built,  and  was  probably  used  as  late  as  the  early  third 
century.  The  smaller  hut,  8-5  m in  diameter,  has  not  yet  been  investigated  in  detail  and  its  relationship  to  the  larger 
hut  is  unknown. 

HAYTON  (SE  816456)  Excavations  on  the  first-century  fort,  located  from  the  air  by  Cambridge  University 
photographers,  were  directed  by  J.  S.  Johnson  for  the  Department  of  the  Environment.  The  defences  were 
traced  for  much  of  their  length  and  the  dimensions  of  the  fort  within  the  inner  of  the  two  ditches  were  found  to  be 
154  by  106  m.  The  north-west  and  south-east  gates  and  the  northern  and  north-eastern  angle  turrets  were  exposed. 
An  area  inside  the  northern  angle  revealed  the  beam-slots  of  timber  barracks.  The  barrack  building  excavated  was 
8 m wide  and  must  originally  have  been  about  34  m long,  though  only  traced  for  23  m because  of  the  presence 
of  the  modern  road.  The  space  between  the  barracks,  5-5  m wide,  contained  several  rubbish  pits,  capped  with 
gravel.  There  was  no  trace  of  widening  of  the  barrack  block  at  the  rampart  end  for  centurion’s  quarters,  though 
partition  slots,  of  which  only  slight  traces  survived,  suggested  that  the  commanding  officer’s  quarters  lay  in  that 
position. 

Nowhere  was  there  any  clear  evidence  of  rebuilding  during  the  life  of  the  fort.  The  beam-slots  and  other  small 
drainage  features  within  the  fort  produced  a good  range  of  pottery.  The  site  appears  to  have  been  abandoned 
within  the  Flavian  period.  In  a large  area  where  disturbance  of  the  sandy  subsoil  failed  to  produce  any  sign  of 
Roman  timber  buildings,  the  very  bottom  of  a ‘working  hollow’  or  ‘grubenhaus’  of  Saxon  type  came  to  light. 
This  contained  several  spindle-whorls,  a bone  comb,  and  sherds  of  several  late  fifth-century  pots,  of  both  decorated 
and  plain  fabrics. 

HUTTON-le-HOLE  (SE  714889)  D.  Smith  notes  that  during  the  removal  of  old  limestone  walls  on  the  plateau 
quern  fragments,  part  of  a probable  circular  column,  iron  slag,  and  two  socket  stones  were  found.  R.  H.  Hayes  and 
and  L.  Davison  later  picked  up  a quantity  of  pottery,  mainly  Romano-British  types,  and  noted  burnt  stones  in  the 
field  to  the  east,  which  may  indicate  the  former  existence  of  a dwelling. 

MANCHESTER  TO  TADC ASTER  ROAD  SURVEY  (Margary  712)  Fieldwork  and  excavation  by  the  Bradford 
Grammar  School  Arch.  Soc.  and  the  Saddleworth  W.E.A.  Arch,  class,  led  by  D.  Haigh,  has  continued  ( Register 
1974,  p.  4).  Excavations  include: 

SADDLEWORTH,  CAUSEWAY  SETT  (SD  991087)  Substantial  remains  were  found  of  a cambered  gritstone 
road,  c.  7-3  m wide  and  0-4  m thick,  set  on  clay  and  aligned  on  the  south-west  corner  of  the  first  Castleshaw  fort 
(Register  1972,  p.  203).  The  south-east  ditch  had  probably  been  destroyed  by  a field  drain. 

MARSDEN,  KNOWL  (SE  025135)  There  was  no  trace  of  the  road  but  some  suggestion  of  later  activity  which 
might  have  destroyed  it.  Field  drains  and  indications  of  possible  walling  and  flooring  were  found. 

SLAITHWAITE,  SLAITHWAITE  MOOR  (SE  037143)  Two  sites  c.  50  m apart  were  examined.  On  the  first  a 
level  clay  agger  c.  3 m wide  with  virtually  no  road  metalling  and  two  deep  ditches  was  found.  On  the  second  site 
was  a slightly  cambered  clay  and  gravel  agger  c.  6 m wide  with  virtually  no  metalling  and  two  shallow  ditches. 
Investigation  is  still  proceeding. 

GOMERSAL,  SWINCLIFFE  HURST  (SE  203276)  No  trace  was  found  of  the  road  which  had  almost  certainly 
been  destroyed  by  mining  and  quarrying. 

RICCALL  (SE  629374)  M.  Thackrah  and  members  of  the  Roman  Remains  Research  Organisation  found  Romano- 
British  and  medieval  pottery  while  field  walking  on  a site  indicated  by  air  photographs.  A small  section  revealed  a 
probable  ditch  and  Crambeck,  Castor  and  Samian  ware,  mostly  not  yet  examined,  dating  from  the  late  first  or  early 
second  century  to  the  fourth  century.  The  site  owners  have  given  the  pottery  to  the  Yorkshire  Museum. 

RICHMOND  (NZ  171006)  L.  P.  Wenham  reports  the  discovery  some  twenty  years  ago  by  D.  Clarke  of  a silver 
Roman  coin,  a siliqua  of  Gratian  (a.d.  367-383)  of  Cohen  type  86  with  Urbs  Roma  reverse  and  mintmark  of  Trier. 
It  was  found  on  Castle  Bank,  the  steep  slope  between  the  castle  and  the  River  Swale.  C.  Clarkson,  History  of 
Richmond  (1821),  p.  16  records  the  discovery  in  1720  of  a hoard  of  ‘more  than  600’  silver  coins  ‘of  later  Roman 
emperors ...  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  stands’.  It  seems  reasonable  to  link  the  two  finds. 

RUDSTON,  RESERVOIR  FIELD  (TA  110662)  J.  R.  Earnshaw  reports  the  surface  find  by  I.  Smith  of  a silver 
coin  of  Salonina,  wife  of  Gallienus  (a.d.  253-268),  reverse,  Venus  Genetrix.  This  was  presented  to  Sewerby  Hall 
Museum. 
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SCORTON  (NZ  240005)  See  Prehistoric  section. 

SNAINTON  (TA  915518)  See  Medieval  section. 

STAXTON  (TA  02387919)  Field  walking  by  Miss  M.  L.  Faull  to  the  south  of  the  Romano-British  settlement 
produced  a sherd  of  second-century  Samian  ware. 

THORNER,  BARKERS  PLANTATION  (SE  377432)  M.  Thackrah  and  members  of  the  Roman  Remains 
Research  Organisation  sectioned  a ridge  running  approximately  north-south,  revealing  a possible  Roman  road. 
The  topsoil  had  been  removed  and  the  road  built  up  in  two  layers,  the  lower  of  sand,  clay,  medium  gravel  and 
small  pieces  of  sandstone,  4 m wide  and  20  cm  thick,  the  upper  of  clean  sand,  6-8  m wide  and  28  cm  thick.  Kerbs 
8-5  m apart  were  constructed  of  15-25  cm  of  cobbles  and  sandstone  blocks,  averaging  10  by  20  cm  in  size,  which 
must  have  been  exposed  when  the  road  was  in  use.  Continuity  was  traced  for  55  m to  the  north  and  also  to  the 
south.  No  evidence  of  boundary  ditches  was  found.  The  ridge  shows  as  a low  bank  for  more  than  180  m in  the 
plantation  and  270  m to  the  south. 

WHARRAM,  BURDALE  (SE  872623)  T.  G.  Manby  reports  that  ploughing  at  the  cross-roads  ( Y.A.J . XLI 
(1966),  p.  564)  exposed  traces  of  chalk  walling  with  pieces  of  imported  calcareous  gritstone.  A surface  collection 
was  made  of  animal  bones,  sherds  of  Romano-British  calcite-gritted  ware,  medieval  Staxton,  glazed  York  and 
Humber  Basin  wares,  and  a fragment  of  a gritstone  quern.  The  finds  have  been  deposited  at  the  Roman  Malton 
Museum. 

WILSTROP  Mrs.  E.  Hartley  reports  the  partial  excavation  by  P.  Newton  of  a Roman  building  with  a 
hypocaust  system.  The  finds  and  a plan  are  in  the  Yorkshire  Museum. 

YORK  The  York  Archaeological  Trust  under  the  direction  of  P.  V.  Addyman  has  excavated  several  sites  with 
the  following  results: 

, (SE  601520)  In  Blake  Street  excavations  by  R.  A.  Hall  revealed  parts  of  two  insulae  of  the  praetentura  of  the 

legionary  fortress.  Several  phases  of  first-century  timber  buildings  were  superseded  by  stone  buildings,  probably 
early  in  the  second  century.  The  main  building,  of  limestone  with  opus  signinum  floors  and  external  drain,  was 
subsequently  subdivided  internally.  It  was  separated  by  a much-repaired  passageway  from  a second  stone  building 
which  itself  flanked  a road.  Beyond  the  road  a further  stone  building  may  be  the  end  of  a barrack  block.  A hoard  of 
denarii,  mainly  of  the  first  century  a.d.,  came  from  foundations  for  a subdivision  of  the  main  stone  building.  Parts 
of  the  complex  survived  to  the  end  of  the  Roman  period,  and  the  foundations  were  robbed  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Further  parts  of  the  passageway  and  adjacent  buildings  were  found  by  the  York  Excavation  Group  in  excavations 
behind  Stonegate  nearby. 

, (SE  60545207)  Trial  excavations  south-west  of  The  Bedern  byj.  B.  Whitwell  and  M.  J.  Daniells  revealed  the 

turf  rampart  of  the  south-eastern  defences  of  the  legionary  fortress,  with  an  inserted  stone  front  and  a sequence  of 
intervallum  buildings,  one  containing  a well-preserved  timber-lined  well.  Inside  the  fortress  the  intervallum  road, 
with  a stone-lined  drain,  was  examined.  The  trial  trench  apparently  also  located  a cross-street  of  the  fortress. 

, (SE  60195144)  S.  Bishop  cut  a deep  section  through  Roman  riverside  deposits  in  Skeldergate,  revealing  a river- 
side road  resurfaced  and  heightened  six  times;  the  final  surface  contained  pottery  of  the  fourth  century.  There  had 
apparently  been  a wide  open  space  between  the  road  and  the  first  buildings  of  the  colonia,  near  the  foot  of  the  valley 
slope.  No  buildings  were  investigated  in  detail,  but  a timber-lined  well  with  elaborate  bracing  and  shoring  was 
examined  and  removed  for  conservation.  The  well  had  been  filled  in  the  fourth  century  and  produced  an  unusual 
group  of  leather,  wooden  and  other  artefacts. 

, (SE  603519)  A watching  brief  by  P.  V.  Addyman  during  alterations  to  W.  P.  Brown’s,  Davygate , revealed 

Roman  walls  apparently  belonging  to  barracks  in  the  south  corner  of  the  fortress. 

, (SE  60215242)  Pipelaying  in  Gillygate  revealed  sporadic  traces  of  Roman  occupation. 

, (SE  59955240-59985237)  Pipelaying  in  Bootham  produced  Roman  finds,  all  apparently  already  disturbed 

from  their  original  contexts,  outside  Bootham  School. 

A column  in  the  possession  of  the  proprietors  of  The  Exhibition  Hotel,  Bootham,  was  identified  as  Roman.  It 
may  be  that  referred  to  by  the  late  A.  Raine  as  having  been  found  at  St.  Michael-le-Belfrey  and  removed  to  a garden 
in  Bootham. 

, (SE  64665156)  During  construction  of  a dual  carriageway  at  Grimston  Bar  a road,  apparently  Roman,  was 

encountered  and  sectioned  by  A.  B.  Sumpter.  It  was  5-6  m wide,  with  ditches  and  evidence  of  resurfacing. 

, (SE  604516)  Reused  Roman  column  drums  were  found  in  the  medieval  church  of  St.  Mary,  Castlegate, 

during  alterations. 

, (SE  60885285)  T.  Tolhurst,  for  the  York  Excavation  Group,  reports  that,  following  previous  excavations 

to  ascertain  the  course  of  the  Roman  road  leading  from  the  porta  decumana,  a section  was  cut  at  33  Huntington  Road 
to  locate  the  south  road  ditch.  Metalling  of  two  periods  was  again  encountered  and  the  edge  of  the  ditch  found, 
but  the  ditch  itself  could  not  be  explored  because  of  the  high  water  level.  The  road  would  appear  to  be  exceptionally 
wide,  approximately  9 m wide  in  the  first  phase,  with  two  later  extensions  filling  in  the  earlier  ditches  and 
increasing  the  final  width  to  approximately  15-5  m. 
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ANGLO-SAXON 

BOYNTON,  BILSDALE  (TA  279677)  J.  R.  Earnshaw  reports  a surface  find  of  decorated  Anglian  pottery, 
presented  to  Sewerby  Hall  Museum. 

BRIDLINGTON,  SEWERBY  (TA  201689)  J-  R-  Earnshaw  reports  the  find  of  a base  sherd  of  handmade  Anglo- 
Saxon  pottery  from  a site  in  the  former  village  centre. 

HAYTON  (SE  816456)  See  Romano-British  section. 

INGLETON  (SD  765784)  Excavation  continued  on  this  farmstead  site  at  Ribblehead,  directed  by  A.  King,  of  the 
Ingleborough  Centre,  for  the  D.O.E.  ( Register  1974,  p.  5).  The  largest  building  measures  19-5  m by  3-6  m;  The 
walls  are  1-5  m thick  with  an  inner  face  of  coursed  stone  and  an  outer  boulder  kerb.  Each  wall  kerb  curves  in  a semi- 
circle at  the  gable  ends,  leaving  two  centrally  placed  paved  doorways.  The  massive  southern  end  and  the  long  walls 
have  a limestone  rubble  core,  but  flanking  the  northern  doorway  domestic  refuse  appears  to  have  been  used  to  pack 
a remodelling  of  the  entrance.  One  rectangular  building,  io-6  m by  5-2  m,  appears  to  have  been  a smithy;  another 
(not  excavated)  has  a double-walled  entrance  extending  3-6  m from  the  doorway.  Finds  include  a socketed  iron 
spearhead,  40  cm  long,  two  angle-backed  knife  blades  and  other  wrought  ironwork,  also  four  ninth-century  stycas, 
one  of  Aethelred  II  by  the  moneyer  Odilo,  one  of  Archbishop  Wylfhere,  and  the  others  debased  Northumbrian 
types. 

MALHAM  (SD  881649)  D.  J.  Williams  of  the  Craven  Museum  reports  the  finding  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Bellamy  on 
Ewe  Moor  of  a sceat  of  Eadberht  of  Northumbria  (a.d.  737-758):  obverse,  Eotberehtus;  reverse,  fantastic 
quadruped.  The  coin  is  in  the  possession  of  the  finder. 

ORMESBY  (NZ  53091672)  See  Medieval  section. 

REDCAR  (NZ  61782366)  A section  of  a ditch  containing  pottery  of  early  Anglo-Saxon  date  was  discovered 
during  building  operations  and  a further  section  was  excavated  under  controlled  conditions  by  Miss  M.  M.  Brown, 
for  the  Cleveland  County  Council.  The  ditch  fill  had  not  preserved  biological  material.  The  find  may  indicate  a 
settlement  connected  with  the  pagan  cemetery  at  Hob  Hill,  Marske. 

SCARBOROUGH,  LONGWESTGATE  See  Medieval  section. 

, ST.  MARY’S  STREET.  See  Medieval  section. 

SNAINTON  (TA  915818)  See  Medieval  section. 

UPLEATHAM  (NZ  637194)  See  Medieval  section. 

WHARRAM  PERCY  (SE  858642)  See  Medieval  section. 

YORK  The  York  Archaeological  Trust  under  the  direction  of  P.  V.  Addyman  has  excavated  several  sites  with 
the  following  results: 

, (SE  601520)  In  Blake  Street  R.  A.  Hall  recognised  a small  timber  structure,  6 m by  2 m,  near  to  apparently 

post-Roman  pits;  the  complex  was  apparently  associated  with  a coin  of  Earned  (810-841).  Elsewhere  on  the  site  a 
mould  for  trefoil  brooches  of  Anglo-Scandinavian  type  was  found,  and  a bronze  balance  from  the  site  may  be  of 
this  or  of  a later  period. 

, (SE  604516)  Conversion  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Castlegate,  into  an  Architectural  Heritage  Centre  revealed 

the  chancel  of  an  earlier  church,  perhaps  that  of  which  the  eleventh-century  dedication  stone  was  found  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  A series  of  re-used  Roman  column  drums  and  several  fragments  of  Anglo-Scandinavian  sculp- 
ture, including  parts  of  a crucifixion,  a wheel-head  cross  and  a coped  stone  were  recovered  by  R.  A.  Hall  and 
P.  V.  Addyman. 

, (SE  60545207)  At  The  Bedern  a building  with  stone-faced  earthen  walls  had  been  built  across  the  line  of  a 

street  of  the  fortress,  apparently  in  post-Roman  times.  Above  it  were  several  floors  and  occupation  levels  of  the 
Anglo-Scandinavian  period.  Various  iron  tools,  a bronze  pin,  crucibles  and  evidence  of  metalworking  were  found. 


MEDIEVAL 

ADDINGHAM  (SE  086496)  A stone  in  the  churchyard,  some  28  m south-east  of  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
church,  apparently  a socket  stone  for  a cross,  is  noted  by  Mrs.  M.  F.  Pickles.  Examination  of  this  showed  that  it  was 
set  o-6i  m into  the  ground.  Pottery  found  nearby  was  of  nineteenth-century  date;  it  is  therefore  assumed  that  the 
stone  has  been  put  in  its  present  position  comparatively  recently.  A stone  1-16  m by  0-95  m by  0-15  in  with  some 
signs  of  rough  dressing  was  recently  removed  from  a position  some  2-8  m to  the  east  of  the  supposed  cross-base. 
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AYTON  (TA  987850)  A large  quantity  of  thirteenth  and  fourteenth-century  pottery  was  found  in  the  garden 
backing  onto  Ayton  Castle  field  and  examined  by  P.  G.  Farmer.  As  the  site  is  just  below  the  outer  bailey  wall 
adjacent  to  the  kitchen  block,  it  seems  likely  that  it  represents  a tip  deposit.  It  is  hoped  to  recover  more  material 
during  1976. 

BAILDON,  HOPE  FARM  (SE  142396)  Two  further  areas  of  kiln  debris  have  been  located  by  B.  Stubbs. 
S.  Moorhouse  has  located  a third  area  and  also  earthworks,  perhaps  the  site  of  the  potters’  living  or  working  area. 
The  earthworks  are  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  field  to  the  north  of  the  farmhouse,  adjacent  to  Hope  Gate.  They 
comprise  at  least  five  terraced  platforms  and  sunken  areas,  surrounded  by  a slight  bank.  Large  pieces  of  waster  were 
recovered  from  the  north-easterly  platform.  The  siting  of  the  first  kilns  located  in  the  1890’s,  as  marked  on  later 
O.S.  maps,  was  found  to  be  incorrect,  since  the  published  site  falls  within  the  earthworks,  where  clearly  no  mineral 
extraction  had  taken  place;  the  quarry  pits  on  the  Moor  edge  to  the  north  of  the  field  wall  probably  mark  the 
correct  site. 

BARMSTON  (TA  155589-164592)  S.  R.  Harrison  reports  that  trenching  through  the  village  by  the  water 
authorities  revealed  a substantial  scatter  of  pottery  dating  from  1300  to  1900,  together  with  associated  bone,  iron, 
oyster  shells  and  fragments  of  chalk  blocks,  indicating  in  at  least  two  areas  (TA  159590  and  160591)  large 
buildings  with  frontages  of  15  to  20  m,  to  which  a fifteenth-century  date  could  be  assigned. 

BISHOPDALE,  RIBBA  HALL  FARM  (SD  967835)  A series  of  five  terraced  platforms  and  adjacent  enclosures 
have  been  located  by  S.  Moorhouse  in  the  field  to  the  south-west  of  the  farmhouse.  The  largest  and  most  southerly, 
on  a natural  terrace,  has  signs  of  internal  structures.  The  site  is  on  a terrace  about  1*5  m above  the  flood  plain  of  the 
Bishopdale  Beck,  which  is  reached  by  a track  to  the  west  of  the  earthworks.  No  finds  are  recorded  and  the  field  has 
not  been  ploughed  within  living  memory. 

BRADFORD,  ALLERTON,  ALDERSLEY  (SE  104337)  Members  of  the  West  Yorkshire  Archaeology  Unit 
have  located  two  enclosures  to  the  north  of  the  lane  leading  east  from  Aldersley  farmhouse.  The  most  easterly 
contains  a terraced  platform  adjacent  to  the  present  track,  while  a shallow  hollow-way  adjoins  the  western 
enclosure. 

BROTTON  (NZ  692198)  S.  K.  Chapman  for  the  Guisborough  and  District  Arch.  Soc.  reports  that  an  excavation 
near  the  enclosures  previously  excavated  ( Register  1974,  p.  6)  discovered  the  south-west  corner  of  a building  with  a 
clay  floor  and  a corner  post-hole  filled  with  large  stones.  The  two  sides  had  cobbles  in  the  foundation  trenches, 
associated  with  medieval  remains.  Above  these  were  traces  of  sandstones  and  bricks  with  a thin  layer  of  small  coals 
and  iron  pieces,  including  two  hand  sickles  and  a hinge.  Apparently  this  site  had  been  rebuilt  and  used  probably  as 
a store  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Along  the  south  side  is  a cobbled  yard  or  road,  perhaps  part  of  the 
lane  of  the  medieval  settlement. 

DARRINGTON  (SE  484202)  B.  Donaghey  reports  that  members  of  the  Y.A.S.  Medieval  Section  recorded  the 
‘tithe-barn’.  After  a fire  in  1949  only  the  southern  two  of  five  bays  remain,  with  stone  exterior  walls  pierced  with 
triangular  wind-holes,  partly  replaced  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  brick  in  the  gable.  The  present  common-rafter 
roof  was  a later  remake  with  the  addition  of  purlins  and  roof-ridge.  It  was  originally  an  unusual  form  of  collar- 
purlin  roof;  the  posts,  on  stylobates,  carried  short  principals  on  the  tie-beams,  topped  by  a short  member  supporting 
the  central  purlin.  The  aisles  have  ties  and  short  principals  from  the  posts,  meeting  on  top  of  the  wall-plate,  and 
single  purlins.  The  building  is  threatened  but  may  be  restored. 

DEWSBURY,  THORNHILL  HALL  (SE  256189)  J.  A.  Gilks  reports  that  the  intermittent  excavation  of  this 
moated  manor  house  by  T.  G.  Manby,  D.  Leak  and  R.  A.  Varley,  for  the  Tolson  Memorial  Museum,  between  1964 
and  1972,  has  terminated  and  no  future  work  is  envisaged.  Pre-moat  structures  were  represented  by  short  lengths  of 
clay-bonded  walls  of  coursed  rubble  and  thin  sandstone  slabs  and  by  post-holes.  Pottery  associated  with  these  was 
mainly  Upper  Heaton  ware  of  c.  1300 — cooking  pots,  part  of  a pancheon  with  thumb-printed  rim,  and  sherds  from 
glazed  jugs.  The  site  appears  to  have  been  moated  c.  1450.  A perimeter  wall  of  coursed  and  squared  sandstone  blocks 
with  an  outer  chamfered  plinth,  1-37  m thick,  was  traced  along  two  sides  of  the  island,  whilst  on  the  north  and  west 
dumped  material  from  moat  clearance  obscures  surface  features.  At  the  south-east  corner  the  base  of  a rectangular 
tower  juts  into  the  moat  with  foundations  largely  under  water.  In  the  centre  of  the  south  perimeter  wall  a gatehouse 
projecting  into  the  moat  appears  to  have  been  demolished  c.  1600  and  replaced  by  a porter’s  lodge. 

Two  houses  were  found  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure.  The  earlier,  17-06  m long,  aligned  north-east-south-west, 
had  clay-bonded  foundation  walls  0-53  m thick.  It  was  superseded  by  a H-plan  house,  aligned  roughly  east-west, 
with  a central  hall  17-06  mlong  by  8-84  m wide  and  two  cross  wings.  Only  short  lengths  of  wall  survived,  of  coursed, 
mortared  rubble,  0-76  m thick.  The  gable  of  the  east  wing  still  stands  and  contains  two  windows  with  tracery  of  c. 
1450.  About  1600  a chimney-stack  was  inserted  into  the  hall,  the  walls  were  plastered  and  floors  paved.  The  buildings 
were  destroyed  during  a siege  in  1648. 

EGTON,  WINTERGILL  (NZ  7542013 3)  A heap  of  iron  slag  has  been  located  by  D.  Smith  200  m west-south- 
west of  the  ruin  ofWintergill  on  the  north  bank  of  the  stream.  Four  medieval  wall-sherds,  three  green-glazed,  were 
in  the  tumble  of  slag,  and  a layer  of  charcoal  was  noted  in  the  stream  bank  immediately  west  of  the  mound.  This 
is  probably  one  of  two  heaps  recorded  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson  ( Y.A.J . VIII  (1884),  p.  48). 

FLAMBOROUGH,  WATER  LANE  (TA  226702)  J.  R.  Earnshaw  reports  that  sherds  of  twelfth-century  Northern 
Gritty  ware,  Staxton  and  Humber  Basin  ware,  and  of  sixteenth-century  imported  stoneware,  were  found  and 
retained  by  S.  T.  Thompson. 
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GILDERSOME  (SE  259298)  See  Post-Medieval  section. 

GREENHOW  (SE  124641)  J.  A.  Gilks  reports  that  a previously  unrecorded  early  fourteenth-century  bronze 
skillet,  found  on  Cold  Stones  early  this  century,  was  examined  at  the  Tolson  Memorial  Museum.  It  has  a globular 
body,  a flanged  rim  and  two  horizontal  ribs  around  the  middle.  One  leg,  with  a median  rib  and  splayed  foot, 
survives;  the  second  is  indicated  by  a stump;  and  the  third  has  been  torn  off.  Only  a short  section  of  the  strap  handle 
survives,  decorated  on  the  upper  surface  by  a series  of  roundels,  and  supported  by  a curved  strut  attached  to  the  body. 
The  skillet  is  patinated  pale  to  dark  green  with  some  iron  staining. 

GUISBOROUGH,  PRIORY  (NZ  621597)  Miss  M.  M.  Brown,  for  Cleveland  County  Council,  reports  that  a 
bronze  dragon’s  head  dating  from  the  twelfth  century  was  discovered  some  years  ago  in  the  priory  grounds.  It 
may  have  been  the  top  of  a holy  water  sprinkler.  It  is  now  being  examined  and  conserved  at  the  British  Museum. 

HARTOFT,  SPIERS  BANK  HOUSE  (SE  75293 1)  First  noted  by  R.  H.  Hayes,  this  site  was  subsequently  examined 
and  surveyed  by  G.  W.  Goodall  and  D.  Smith.  A pond  bay,  approximately  20  m by  45  m,  is  bounded  by  a bank, 
3 to  1 1 in  wide,  up  to  2-7  m high  on  the  south.  Below  its  south-west  angle  a low  terrace,  30  m long,  containing  much 
iron  slag,  may  represent  the  site  of  one  or  more  buildings.  In  the  angle  between  the  bay  and  a terrace  was  a mound 
containing  iron  slag  and  large  stones.  The  low  amount  of  iron  remaining  in  the  slag  suggests  an  advanced  form  of 
smelting.  Below  the  south  bank  of  the  pond  was  a roughly  conical  mound,  9 m in  diameter  and  over  2 m high,  of 
reddened  earth  with  many  burnt  stones.  It  was  thought  that  the  remains  were  those  of  an  early  blast  furnace, 
possibly  of  late  sixteenth  or  early  seventeenty-century  date. 

HUNSLET  (SE  303305)  B.  Donaghey  reports  that  members  of  the  Y.A.S.  Medieval  Section  recorded  the  remains 
of  a sixteenth-century  L-shaped  hall  incorporated  into  eighteenth  and  nineteenth-century  rebuilding,  at  133  Carr 
Moor  Side.  The  east-west  wing  was  replaced  by  stables  in  the  nineteenth  century,  re-using  some  of  the  wall-plates; 
only  the  solar  bay  survived  intact  at  the  east  end,  with  two  closed  trusses  and  an  original  upper  floor  supported  on 
stop-chamfered  beams.  Southwards  several  posts  remained  in  situ,  embedded  in  the  wTest  wall  of  the  new  building, 
and  some  of  the  wall-plate,  jointed  into  the  western  closed  truss  of  the  solar.  Listing  has  been  applied  for. 

KILDALE,  KILDALE  MANOR  (NZ  603095)  Excavations  were  continued  by  R.  S.  Close  and  party 
(. Register  1974,  p.  8).  A rectangular  building,  measuring  12-5  m by  7 m,  has  been  revealed.  The  walls  are  0-9  m thick, 
with  a plinth  of  ashlar  blocks  set  on  heavy  cobbles  and  boulders.  In  the  internal  tumble  of  stones  a black  layer 
contained  several  sherds  of  twelfth  to  thirteenth-century  pottery.  These  were  mainly  of  unglazed  pimply  buff  ware, 
although  some  of  green-glazed  ware  were  also  found. 

KILDWICK  (SE  013461)  Earthworks,  possibly  forming  part  of  the  shrunken  medieval  village,  were  noted  here  by 
members  of  the  West  Yorkshire  Archaeology  Unit.  Terraced  platforms  and  boundaries  lie  in  the  steep  sloping  field 
to  the  north  of  the  canal  and  south  of  Kildwick  Hall.  The  field  is  called  ‘Banks  and  Kirk  Field’  on  the  Tithe  Map 
of  1847,  while  the  next  field  but  one  to  the  east  is  called  ‘Town  End  Field’,  possibly  marking  the  extent  in  this  direc- 
tion of  medieval  Kildwick.  A detailed  examination  of  the  earthworks  was  not  possible. 

KILDWICK  GRANGE  (SE  021462)  A survey  of  this  important  grange  of  Bolton  Priory,  made  by  members  of 
the  West  Yorkshire  Archaeology  Unit,  has  defined  the  perimeter  of  the  site,  outlined  by  the  surrounding  field 
system.  Within  this  substantial  earthwork  remains  of  the  peasant  settlement  attached  to  the  grange  were  identified 
to  the  east  of  Croft  House  Farm.  At  least  six  enclosures  were  terraced  into  the  hillside,  but  only  the  fronts  of  the 
platforms  are  preserved.  Banks  forming  divisions  were  visible  to  the  south  between  these  crofts  and  the  present 
field  boundary.  Less  well  defined  earthworks  were  visible  in  a field  between  those  containing  the  crofts  and  the 
road,  called  ‘Crofts’  on  the  Tithe  Map. 

KILNSEY  (SD  97226770)  Dr.  A.  Raistrick  and  the  Friends  of  Craven  Museum  have  concluded  the  survey  and 
excavation  of  Scarthcote,  a Fountains  Abbey  farm  ( Register  1973,  p.  147).  An  Abbey  record  of  1535  reads:  ‘Scarth 
Cote  item  there  be  ij  Tenements  late  in  the  holding  of  Wifl’am  Lambert  and  Thomas  Hodgson,  with  lands, 
meddows,  pastors,  commons,  and  wastes  thereto  belonginge,  and  rents  by  yere  iiij  li  iij  s iiij  d’.  There  were 
foundations  of  three  buildings:  one  of  boulders,  13  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  a dirt  floor;  the  other  two  with  stronger  founda- 
tions, the  one  33  ft.  by  57  ft.,  with  random  stone  walls  30  in.  thick  and  dirt  floors,  and  the  other  24  ft.  by  36  ft.,  well 
built,  with  flagged  floors  and  a fireplace  with  coal  ash  and  cinders.  The  walling  stones  were  taken  in  the  mid- 
eighteenth century  for  walling  the  adjacent  Mastiles  Lane.  Pottery  was  fourteenth-fifteenth-century  and, 
abundantly,  seventeenth-century. 

KILTON,  CASTLE  (NZ  703176)  Investigation  directed  by  F.  A.  Aberg  for  the  Dept,  of  Adult  Education,  Leeds 
University,  was  continued  ( Register  1974,  p.  8)  on  the  cross-range  which  divides  the  castle  into  two  courtyards, 
and  in  the  north-east  tower.  A drawbridge  pit  was  found  in  the  cross-range,  and  the  room  alongside  had  in  its  last 
phase  served  as  a forge  until  the  early  sixteenth  century.  Intermediate  floors  above  the  cellar  floor  of  the  north-east 
tower  indicate  its  re-use  and  re-roofing  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

KIRBY  MISPERTON  (SE  77907921)  R.  H.  Hayes,  for  the  D.O.E.,  excavated  two  areas  in  field  181.  In  the  first 
was  a mound,  10  by  12  m and  0-5  m high,  to  the  south,  with  wall  footings  of  part  of  a sixteenth-eighteenth-century 
building;  to  the  north  was  a byre  with  rough  footings  and  a clay  floor,  4 by  6 m.  Plentiful  pottery,  bones  and  metal 
objects,  mainly  of  fifteenth-eighteenth-century  date  came  from  between  the  spread  of  stone,  and  below  the  centre 
of  the  building  were  some  fourteenth-fifteenth-century  sherds.  In  the  second  area,  6 by  6- 7 m,  a mound  ran  east-west, 
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1 m high,  with  occupation  debris  around  two  post-holes  set  with  stones;  the  skeleton  of  a pig  was  near  one  of  these. 
Pottery  in  the  sunken  centre  of  the  mound  was  mainly  of  glazed  and  unglazed  jugs  and  pitchers,  with  sooty 
cook-pot  ware  plentiful;  not  much  metal,  but  a square  jet  bead,  a bronze  strap  end,  and  some  twelfth-fourteenth- 
century  glass  were  found. 

KIRKBYMOORSIDE,  CARTOFT  (SE  71318550)  G.  W.  Goodall  reports  the  discovery  by  Mrs.  R.  S.  Dickinson 
of  a cast-iron  fire-back  bearing  the  royal  arms  of  Philip  II  of  Spain  and  dated  1577. 

KIRKDALE  (SE  655847)  C.  S.  Briggs  reports  the  finding  of  a quantity  of  medieval  pottery  in  Hodge  Beck.  It 
appeared  to  derive  from  spoil  excavated  from  graves  within  the  adjacent  churchyard  and  occurred  in  such 
quantities  as  to  suggest  domestic  occupation  or  rubbish  pits. 

KIRKLEVjNGTON  (NZ  429098)  F.  A.  Aberg  reports  that  some  sixteenth  to  seventeenth-century  pottery  was 
recovered  on  the  site  of  Middle  Farm. 

MALHAM  (SD  898632)  C.  S.  Briggs  reports  that  apparent  occupation  levels  noted  on  a construction  site 
produced  bones  and  pottery,  identified  by  P.  Mayes  as  Brunthwaite  ware.  The  site  could  be  that  if  a medieval  croft. 

ORMESBY  (NZ  53091672)  An  excavation  was  carried  out  in  the  vestry  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church,  by  Miss 
M.  M.  Brown  for  Cleveland  County  Council.  A line  of  rubble  wall  foundations  was  traced  to  the  south  of  the 
main  south  wall.  A piece  of  sixteenth-century  pottery  was  found  on  top  of  this  feature.  There  was  no  wall  trench. 
The  wall  cut  a grave,  in  the  fill  of  which  was  a thirteenth-century  sherd.  This  grave  cut  an  earlier  wall  on  the  same 
alignment  as  the  upper  one.  These  two  walls  probably  represent  the  remains  of  south  porches.  An  Anglo-Viking 
cross-head  was  discovered  built  into  the  foundations  on  the  line  of  the  south  wall  of  the  church,  probably  put  here 
when  the  south  doorway  was  blocked  at  some  time  before  1800.  It  is  a free-armed  cross  of  tenth-century  date, 
decorated  on  both  sides  with  a central  boss  and  crude  interlace  ornament. 

RICCALL  (SE  629374)  See  Romano-British  section. 

SCARBOROUGH,  LONGWESTGATE  Excavations  in  the  garden  of  no.  113  under  the  direction  of  P.  G. 
Farmer  completed  last  year’s  work  on  the  eleventh-century  street  plan.  Beneath  the  floor  of  a seventeenth-century 
cellar,  near  part  of  one  of  the  twelfth-century  terracing  walls  of  the  town,  a burnt  layer  0-4  m thick,  was  located. 
From  its  contents  this  layer  represents  the  burning  of  the  town  in  1066.  On  removal,  the  slot  trenches  and  post-holes 
of  rectangular  buildings  of  unknown  size  were  found  on  either  side  of  a well-constructed  cobbled  and  cambered  road, 
some  5 m wide,  with  a flagged  feature,  0-7  m wide,  running  parallel  to  its  southern  edge.  This  road  had  shallow 
ditches  along  both  sides.  At  the  northern  edge  of  the  site  a thirteenth-century  building  had  been  constructed  on  top 
of  the  terracing  wall.  Amongst  the  finds  were  imported  bricks,  glazed  roofing  tiles,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth- 
century  pins,  and  a large  quantity  of  pottery  dating  from  the  tenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries. 

, ST.  MARY’S  STREET  During  the  laying  of  a water  main  P.  G.  Farmer  recorded  a further  section  of  the 

road  discovered  behind  Longwestgate.  It  is  of  similar  construction  and  width  and  1 m below  the  present  surface. 
Above  the  road  surface  was  a burnt  layer,  overlaid  by  a fill  containing  thirteenth-century  pottery  and  a lead  seal 
matrix  of  a pointed  oval  shape  with  a central  fleur-de-lys  motif.  The  inscription  reads  ‘-J-  S’EVDONIS, 
D’KIRREB  and  is  of  late  thirteenth-century  date. 

, FALSGRAVE  Excavations  for  a lamp  standard  exposed  a section  of  stone  conduit,  examined  by  P.  G. 

Farmer  and  removed  to  Scarborough  Museum.  Bedded  in  clay,  its  base  was  of  single  blocks  of  sandstone  of  rec- 
tangular section,  26  by  33  cm,  hollowed  to  form  a half-round  channel  and  capped  by  flags.  It  was  part  of  the 
Franciscans’  conduit,  built  in  1319,  running  from  Falsgrave  Park  to  their  house  in  St.  Sepulchre  Street,  2 miles 
distant.  Several  medieval  potsherds  were  found  in  the  clay  bedding. 

SHEFFIELD  (SK  354839)  Miss  P.  Beswick  reports  a survey  of  Bishops’  House,  Meersbrook  Park  in  connection 
with  its  restoration  as  a branch  museum  for  Sheffield  City  Museum.  The  house  is  L-shaped  and  timber-framed. 
The  hall  wing  lay  to  the  east  and  was  built  in  the  late  fifteenth  century.  The  wing  to  the  west  was  rebuilt  in  the 
sixteenth  century  and  contained  a parlour,  a buttery,  and  two  upper  chambers.  In  the  early  seventeenth  century  a 
floor  was  inserted  in  the  hall,  and  after  the  Civil  War  a stone  projection  was  added  to  the  west  wing,  containing 
two  rooms  with  fireplaces,  a cellar,  and  a staircase. 

SNAINTON,  WESTFIELD  MOATED  MANOR  (TA  915818)  During  construction  of  farm  buildings  much 
pottery  was  discovered  and  examined  by  P.  G.  Farmer.  Most  of  it  is  thirteenth-century  coarse  and  glazed  ware, 
but  there  are  some  Roman  sherds  and  a quantity  of  ninth  and  tenth-century  material. 

TICKHILL  (SK  591934)  J.  R.  Magilton  reports  that  rescue  work  west  of  the  Market  Place  ( Register  1973,  p.  149) 
for  Doncaster  Metropolitan  Borough  Council  and  the  Department  of  the  Environment  showed  the  stone  burgage 
plot  boundaries  in  this  area  to  be  of  seventeenth-century  date.  A cess-pit  complex  cut  into  the  underlying  marl 
produced  the  first  assemblage  of  medieval  pottery  known  from  the  town.  Part  of  a deep  ditch  running  east-west 
was  excavated;  its  fill  suggested  the  former  existence  of  a stone-revetted  bank  to  the  south.  Its  depth  of  about  2-5  m 
and  width  of  about  4 m imply  a defensive  function.  It  underlies  the  surviving  system  of  narrow-fronted  burgage 
plots  and  silted  up  entirely  during  the  medieval  period.  This  could  mark  the  northern  limit  of  the  Domesday 
borough  of  Dadesley. 
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UPLEATHAM  (NZ  637194)  A third  season  of  excavation  at  the  old  church  of  St.  Andrew  ( Register  1974,  p.  9) 
was  carried  out  by  Mrs.  S.  Knight  for  the  Guisborough  and  District  Arch.  Soc.  in  connection  with  the  Extra-Mural 
Dept.,  Leeds  University.  It  was  established  that  the  south  wall  of  the  church  had  continued  eastwards  for  at  least 
another  4-425  m.  In  the  foundation  rubble  were  two  pre-Conquest  stone  fragments,  possibly  of  tenth-century  date. 
In  the  extreme  south-eastern  section  of  the  trench  a grave-slab  was  uncovered  lying  partially  beneath  an 
eighteenth-century  vault.  The  slab,  which  measured  1-63  m in  length  and  0-48  m,  tapering  to  0-37  m,  in  width,  bore 
an  incised  cross  with  two  unidentified  emblems.  The  workmanship  suggests  a fourteenth-century  date. 

WAKEFIELD,  THRESH’S  YARD  (SE  334207)  P.  A.  Webster  for  the  Wakefield  Historical  Soc.  Arch.  Research 
Group  reports  that  during  mechanical  excavation  a dark  brown  occupation  deposit  was  observed,  approximately 
15  cm  thick  and  40  cm  below  present  ground  level.  The  deposit  contained  bone,  ash,  and  sherds  of  a Gritty  Ware 
cooking  pot  and  of  a decorated  green-glazed  jug  of  thirteenth  to  fourteenth-century  date. 

, SILCOATES  (SE  312222)  P.  A.  Webster  reports  that  examination  of  a field  immediately  west  of  Silcoates 

School  revealed  a substantial  scatter  of  Cistercian  Ware  and  kiln  debris.  Kilns  for  this  ware  are  well  known  in  the 
area  and  finds  of  waster  heaps  have  been  reported.  A.  Aspinall  and  the  Dept,  of  Physics  of  Bradford  University  carried 
out  a proton  magnetometer  survey  of  the  field  but  only  kiln  debris  was  discovered  with  no  associated  structures. 
It  would  appear  that  levelling  had  destroyed  any  kilns  present. 

WHARRAM,  BURDALE  (SE  872623)  See  Romano-British  section. 

WHARRAM  PERCY  (SE  858642)  The  Medieval  Village  Research  Group,  directed  by  J.  G.  Hurst  for  the 
D.O.E.,  in  excavating  the  northern  boundary  of  the  churchyard,  revealed  that  the  thirteenth-century  stone 
boundary  wall  was  replaced  by  a post-medieval  timber  fence  further  south.  To  the  south  of  the  churchyard  3 m 
of  stratified  prehistoric  deposits  were  found.  The  raised  area  to  the  west  of  the  south  dam  was  found  to  be  man- 
made with  a chalk  revetment  wall.  Two  sections  were  dug  across  the  north  manorial  boundary.  On  the  edge  of  the 
valley  scarp  to  the  east,  and  under  the  park  boundary,  was  found  a middle  Saxon  feature  containing  nearly  100 
sherds  of  Whitby-type  ware,  a sherd  of  imported  Rhenish  Tating  ware,  nearly  800  animal  bones,  and  a mid-eighth- 
century  sceatta.  A survey  has  been  initiated  to  attempt  a chronological  land  utilisation  analysis  of  the  parish, 
combining  historical,  archaeological  and  ecological  evidence. 

WILTON,  MOATED  MANOR  HOUSE  (SE  863829)  Excavations  under  the  direction  of  P.  G.  Farmer  for  the 
D.O.E.  found  twelfth-century  or  earlier  occupation,  represented  by  post-holes  and  a cobbled  area,  but  excavation 
was  too  limited  to  determine  the  nature  or  size  of  the  buildings.  The  north  ditch  is  thirteenth-century,  shallower 
and  less  than  half  the  width  of  those  on  the  other  sides,  probably  because  the  entrance  and  village  were  on  this  side 
and  the  defences  were  mainly  a substantial  mortared  wall.  This  wall,  to  judge  from  internal  mounds,  formed  part 
of  a building  and  gatehouse  complex,  and  a narrower  ditch  was  easier  to  bridge  for  the  entrance.  As  well  as  a formid- 
able southern  ditch,  there  is  evidence  of  an  outer  bailey,  and  the  curtain  wall  at  this  point  is  1 m thick  and  clay- 
bonded,  much  less  substantial  than  the  northern  wall.  At  an  unknown  date  a well,  at  least  4 m deep,  was  dug  outside 
the  north  outer  ramparts.  Up  to  1912  it  was  in  use  with  a pump  and  was  probably  filled  in  soon  afterwards. 

YARM  (NZ  41631299)  An  excavation  was  carried  out  by  Miss  M.  M.  Brown  for  Cleveland  County  and  the 
D.O.E.  in  West  Street,  next  to  the  parish  church.  The  foundations  of  buildings  known  from  documentary  evidence 
to  have  stood  there  until  c.  1750  were  removed  in  c.  1850  and  the  area  back-filled,  probably  in  connection  with  the 
building  of  the  railway  viaduct  in  1848-51.  Along  the  front  part  of  the  site  a cobbled  area  was  uncovered  wth  stones 
set  in  the  natural  sandy  clay.  This  may  represent  the  original  surface  of  the  street.  Features  connected  with  the 
industrial  use  of  the  site  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were  uncovered,  along  with  evidence  for  iron 
smelting. 

YEDMANDALE,  LOW  YEDMANDALE  FARM  (TA  980856)  During  demolition  of  farm  buildings 
P.  G.  Farmer  examined  a two-storeyed  tower,  6 m square,  attached  to  a single-storey  cottage.  The  date  is  still 
uncertain,  but  alterations  took  place  c.  1750.  Excavations  under  the  floor  revealed  tiles  and  pottery  of  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth -century  date,  but  these  could  be  associated  with  the  earlier  cottage,  of  which  only  the  gable  end 
remained.  A number  of  sixteenth-century  window  mullions,  pieces  of  elaborately  worked  door  jambs  and  arch 
stones,  and  some  fourteenth-century  limestone  roofing  slabs  were  recovered.  A complete  photographic  record 
and  detailed  drawings  of  the  structure  have  been  made.  A circular  stone  well  of  uncertain  date  was  discovered 
30  m west  of  the  farmhouse,  7-5  m deep  and  0-7  m in  diameter,  containing  5-6  m of  water. 

YORK  The  York  Archaeological  Trust  under  the  direction  of  P.  V.  Addyman  has  excavated  several  sites  with 
the  following  results: 

, (SE  605520)  Area  excavations  by  R.  Bartkowiak  and  M.  J.  Daniells  south-west  of  The  Bederti  revealed 

fifteenth-century  buildings  flanking  an  alley  off  Goodramgate.  A bronze  foundry  with  furnace,  hearth,  fuel  store 
and  well  was  found;  thousands  of  mould  fragments  were  recovered,  apparently  mainly  for  tripod  cooking 
vessels. 

, (SE  601520)  During  preliminary  clearance  at  Blake  Street  (see  Romano-British  section)  the  debris  from  a 

fifteenth-century  glazier’s  workshop  was  found,  and  there  was  other  evidence  of  minor  industrial  activity  in  the 
medieval  period. 
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, (SE  60405162)  T.  Tolhurst  for  the  York  Excavation  Group  reports  a continuation  of  excavations  behind 

12  Castlegate  (Register  1974,  p.  9).  A small  mid-sixteenth-century  complex  of  domestic  buildings  was  revealed 
beneath  a late  Tudor  fireplace  foundation,  utilising  a wall  of  a building  of  the  Franciscan  Friary  in  their  makeup. 


POST-MEDIEVAL 

BRIESTFIELD  (SE  233175)  J.  A.  Gilks  for  the  Tolson  Memorial  Museum  investigated  a rock-cut  tunnel  discovered 
at  Blacker  Hill  Farm,  o-6  m below  the  surface  on  the  south  side  of  an  eighteenth-century  barn.  It  passed  under  the 
barn,  where  it  turned  to  the  north-east,  finishing  abruptly  against  the  wall  of  a recently  filled  cellar.  No  man-made 
openings  were  found  nor  any  evidence  to  suggest  its  function.  Although  in  an  area  rich  in  coal,  it  is  too  close  to  the 
surface  to  have  been  a drift  mine.  The  date  of  its  construction,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  earlier  than  the 
seventeenth  century. 

BROTTON  (NZ  692198)  See  Medieval  section. 

DARRINGTON  (SE  484202)  See  Medieval  section. 

DEWSBURY,  THORNHILL  RECTORY  (SE  255188)  J.  A.  Gilks  for  the  Tolson  Memorial  Museum  investigated 
an  underground  brick-built  and  vaulted  water  cistern  of  c.  1820-1860,  discovered  in  the  garden. 

, THORNHILL  HALL  (SE  256189)  See  Medieval  section. 

EASINGTON  (NZ  752197)  S.  K.  Chapman  for  the  Cleveland  Industrial  Arch.  Soc.  reports  on  the  continued 
excavation  at  the  Boulby  Alum  Works,  NewWorks’  site  ( Register  1974,  p.  10).  The  remains  of  a rectangular 
building,  4-52  by  5-20  m,  at  the  extreme  northern  end  of  the  quarries  were  cleared  of  shale.  It  is  now  on  the  cliff 
edge,  about  140  m above  sea  level.  The  walls  and  floor  were  of  sandstone  blocks  with  a doorway  at  the  west  end. 
The  roof  appears  to  have  been  of  thatch  and  a post-hole  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  was  the  only  indication  of  a support. 
Traces  of  a fireplace  were  found  and  a drainage  trough  in  the  floor  slabs  ran  south-north  across  the  building. 
Some  early  nineteenth-century  pottery  and  bottle  glass  was  found.  The  building  appears  to  have  been  a shelter  and 
mess-room  in  an  exposed  position. 

ELLAND  (SE  111103)  J.  A.  Gilks  and  J.  Middleton  of  the  Tolson  Memorial  Museum  photographed  a group  of 
buildings  prior  to  redevelopment.  The  complex  comprises  the  main  house,  called  Whitwell  Place,  Beech  Cottage, 
and  a barn,  arranged  asymmetrically  around  three  sides  of  an  open  yard.  In  the  east  wall  of  Whitwell  Place  is  an 
ornamental  door  lintel  with  the  initials  T B and  the  date  1708.  The  north  side  has  seven  four-light  mullioned  and 
transomed  windows  and  a ten-light  staircase  window,  whilst  the  south  front  is  Georgian,  with  classical  mouldings 
around  the  door  and  first  floor  window;  these  alterations  were  probably  made  c.  1760.  Beech  Cottage  is  on  the 
east  and  probably  dates  from  the  mid-eighteenth  century.  On  the  north  is  a substantial  mid-seventeenth-century 
aisled  barn;  on  its  south  side  is  a gabled  projection  with  an  external  staircase  to  a dovecote.  The  roof  structure  is 
typical  of  the  area:  vertical  posts  carry  the  arcade  plate,  which  is  secured  by  curved  braces;  the  principal  rafters  are 
recessed  into  the  backs  of  the  tie-beams  and  the  former  are  supported  by  diagonal  struts. 

GILDERSOME,  ROOMS  FARM  (SE  259298)  D.  J.  H.  Michelmore  reports  that  M.  J.  Gallagher  and  members 
of  the  Y.A.S.  Medieval  Section  recorded  a two-bay,  stone-walled,  single-aisled  house  of  seventeenth-century  date, 
now  used  for  storage.  The  nave,  of  two  storeys,  has  a roof  with  a normal  Type  11  truss  and  trenched  purlins.  The 
aisle,  which  is  open  to  the  roof,  has  an  unusual  roof  in  which  the  bay  system  alternates  with  that  of  the  nave  and  in 
which  butted  purlins  are  used,  a type  seldom  found  in  West  Yorkshire.  The  nave  was  divided  from  the  aisle  by  a 
stake  and  mud  partition.  The  hall  was  heated  by  a fireplace  wtih  a timber  smoke-hood,  the  top  of  which  survives, 
and  the  parlour  had  a fireplace  with  chimney,  probably  inserted  in  the  late  seventeenth  or  early  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  two  rooms  in  the  aisle  and  the  two  first-floor  rooms  in  the  nave  were  used  for  storage  or 
industrial  purposes.  The  original  means  of  access  to  the  latter  were  not  found.  The  building  is  important  as 
representing  a hitherto  unrecognised  type  intermediate  between  medieval  and  post-medieval  forms. 

HALIFAX  (SE  09502533)  J.  A.  Gilks  for  the  Tolson  Memorial  Museum  and  the  West  Yorkshire  Metropolitan 
County  Arch.  Research  Committee  directed  a fourth  season  of  excavation  on  House  X at  the  rear  of  Woolshops 
( Register  1974,  p.  7).  The  well  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  courtyard  was  found  to  be  stone-lined  to  a depth  of  2 m, 
but  it  was  not  possible  to  excavate  below  7 m owing  to  water-logged  conditions.  The  top  5 m of  filling  consisted  of 
sandstone  rubble.  Below  this  layers  of  plaster,  bricks  and  soil  produced  finds  mainly  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  including  glass  from  vessels  and  windows,  lead  window  cames,  a bronze  shoe  buckle  and  ring, 
and  three  graphite  pencils.  Some  sherds  of  plain  Cistercian  Ware  and  of  East  Pennine  Gritty  Ware  were  recovered 
towards  the  base  of  the  well.  Under  the  south  range  a rock-cut  cellar  of  unknown  depth  was  partly  cleared.  Its 
filling  of  sandstone  rubble  produced  sherds  from  several  coarse  ware  vessels,  a bronze  buckle  and  five  iron  musket 
balls. 

HARTOFT  (SE  752931)  See  Medieval  section. 

HUNSLET  (SE  303305)  See  Medieval  Section. 
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KIRBY  MISPERTON  (SE  77907921)  See  Medieval  section. 

OSSETT  (SE  298217)  P.  A.  Webster  for  the  Wakefield  Historical  Soc.  Arch.  Research  Group  reports  that  a survey 
and  excavation  on  the  site  of  Park  Mill  has  revealed  the  ground  plan  of  this  water-powered  corn  mill,  constructed 
shortly  before  1610  and  abandoned  early  this  century.  The  basement  of  the  principal  building  is  well  preserved  and 
shows  much  evidence  of  rebuilding.  The  latest  floor  levels  throughout  are  of  the  late  nineteenth  century,  though 
the  levelling  of  this  floor  sealed  a rock-cut  pit  containing  a mid-seventeenth-century  clay  pipe  bowl  and  sherds  of 
slipware  dishes  from  the  nearby  Wrenthorpe  kiln  site,  together  with  carbonised  grain  and  possible  evidence  of 
burnt  thatch. 

SCARBOROUGH,  BRUNSWICK  TERRACE  (TA  041884)  Because  of  the  proposed  demolition  of  the  six 
Regency  houses  in  this  terrace,  P.  G.  Farmer  has  produced  a detailed  report  on  their  condition  with  suggestions  for 
their  restoration  and  future  use.  This  can  be  seen  at  the  Public  Library. 

SHEFFIELD  (SK  354839)  See  Medieval  section. 

WAKEFIELD  (SE  333208)  P.  A.  Webster  for  the  Wakefield  Historical  Soc.  Arch.  Research  Group  reports  that 
mechanical  levelling  of  a car  park  in  Westgate  had  exposed  the  outline  of  a well  and  a stone-lined  drain  of  uncertain 
date.  Pottery  finds  included  the  handle  of  a large  post-medieval  bunghole  jar  and  quantities  of  saggar  associated 
with  several  sherds  of  Cistercian  Ware.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  saggar  was  produced  here  or  brought  from 
elsewhere. 

WHARRAM  PERCY  (SE  858642)  See  Medieval  section. 

WILTON  (SE  863829)  See  Medieval  section. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

BILSDALE  (SE  569994)  S.  White  reports  the  top  of  a wheel-head  cross  about  o-6  m in  diameter,  built  into  the 
north  wall  of  William  Beck  Farm,  now  used  as  a store.  Three  of  the  arms  are  symmetrical  and  the  fourth  is  thicker. 
As  the  William  Beck  was  formerly  the  boundary  between  Urra  and  Bilsdale  Midcable,  this  cross  may  once  have 
stood  on  the  boundary. 

, (SE  55019378)  A group  of  about  60  bell-pits,  c.  5-3  m in  diameter  and  2 m deep,  was  noticed  on  an  air 

photograph  taken  by  A.  L.  Pacitto.  They  were  examined  by  R.  H.  Hayes  and  G.  W.  Goodall  and  presumed  to  be  for 
ironstone,  as  the  latter  thought  that  they  were  on  the  Ellerbeck  bed.  No  slag  heaps  were  found.  A hollow-way  led 
to  the  beck  and  up  to  Sike  House,  and  others  went  downwards  to  the  foundations  of  a hut,  possibly  a miner’s 
dwelling,  about  200  m to  the  south-west.  These  foundations,  io-6  m on  the  west  side,  7-9  m on  the  east,  by  4-5  m 
wide,  were  of  large  stones. 

DANBY,  BOTTOM  HALL  (SE  695041)  R.  H.  Hayes  reports  that  a quern  of  local  sandstone,  30  cm  in  diameter, 
13  cm  high  with  a hopper  9-5  cm  across,  was  found  by  the  Rev.  D.  Adam. 

GREAT  AYTON,  LANGBURGH  HALL  (NZ  561117)  R.  H.  Hayes  reports  two  querns.  The  smaller,  probably 
of  weathered  crinoid  grit,  is  28  cm  in  diameter  and  12  cm  high,  with  a hopper  9 cm  across  and  two  handle  holes. 
The  other  is  bun-shaped  and  possibly  of  local  sandstone,  dense  and  very  smooth.  It  is  30-32  cm  in  diameter,  10  cm 
high,  with  a hopper  10  cm  across  and  one  handle  hole.  It  is  now  in  the  Ryedale  Folk  Museum. 

HARTOFT  The  following  finds  have  been  made  by  D.  Smith. 

, (SE  74189770)  Several  pieces  of  iron  slag  between  the  two  existing  buildings  at  High  Hamer.  Probing  of 

the  area  between  the  northerly  of  these  and  the  Hamer  Beck  suggests  a concentration  of  slag. 

, (SE  753967)  Large  pieces  of  iron  slag  and  stones  with  slag  fused  to  them,  built  into  part  of  the  north-west  wall 

of  the  field  immediately  north-east  of  the  footbridge  over  Hartoft  Beck  leading  to  Low  Row  Mires. 

, (SE  75709611)  A low  turf-covered  mound  of  iron  slag  abutting  the  south-west  bank  of  Hartoft  Beck  at 

White  House. 

HAWNBY  (SE  549936)  A rectangular  enclosure  on  the  west  side  of  Ladhill  beck  was  clearly  defined  on  an  air 
photograph  taken  by  A.  L.  Pacitto.  When  examined  on  the  ground  by  R.  H.  Hayes  and  G.  W.  Goodall  it  was 
visible  in  part  and  consisted  of  an  earthen  bank  2-4  m wide,  bounding  an  area  10-3  by  23  m.  This  was  possibly  a 
sheep  dipping  fold. 

LITTLE  SMEATON  (SE  509176)  E.  Houlder  and  M.  Leach  report  a small  soilmark  site  of  indeterminate  period 
seen  during  aerial  survey  close  to  a site  reported  by  D.  N.  Riley. 

NOTTON  (SE  34271 190)  Under  the  direction  of  P.  Mayes  a Leeds  extra-mural  class  recorded  a six-sided 
earthwork  enclosure  of  unknown  date  in  Notton  Park. 
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OSWALDKIRK,  BIRCH  HOUSE  (SE  631785)  R.  H.  Hayes  reports  the  finding  of  a beehive  quern  by  Mr. 
Foster.  It  is  roughly  worked,  33  cm  in  diameter  and  15  cm  high  with  a hopper  9 cm  across  and  four  handle  holes. 

SALTON  (SE  716805  approximately)  R.  H.  Hayes  reports  the  finding  of  a convex  base  beehive  quern  of  mill- 
stone grit,  ploughed  up  by  F.  Ibbotson.  It  is  37  cm  in  diameter  and  17  cm  high,  with  a hopper  13  cm  across  and  a 
collar  2-5  cm  high. 

SHEFFIELD,  ECCLESHALL  WOODS  (SK  323831)  Remains  of  a rectilinear  enclosure  have  been  located  by  T.  C. 
Welch  on  a shoulder  above  the  169  m contour.  It  measures  internally  150  m by  at  least  230  m,  being  partly  covered 
by  houses  on  Abbey  Lane.  It  is  formed  by  two  rubble  banks,  possibly  increased  to  four  at  the  south-east  angle.  An 
inturned  entrance  is  located  near  the  north-east  corner.  The  site  has  been  disturbed  by  colliers’  workings  and 
possibly  by  nineteenth-century  brick  kilns. 

SNILESWORTH  (SE  50679570)  An  earthwork  at  975  O.D.  examined  by  Dr.  D.  A.  Spratt,  R.  H.  Hayes  and  Mrs. 
M.  K.  Allison  consisted  of  an  embanked  circular  platform  18  to  19  m in  diameter  within  a ditch  on  the  west  and 
south  from  4 to  7-5  m wide,  with  slight  traces  of  a counterscarp  bank  and  an  entrance  5 m wide  on  the  south. 
The  internal  bank  varied  from  i-8  to  2-7  m wide  and  1 m in  height  above  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  ditch.  No 
traces  of  occupation  were  found  and  it  may  be  a stack-stand,  similar  to  those  in  the  Border  counties. 

The  West  Yorkshire  Metropolitan  County  Archaeology  Unit  under  P.  Mayes,  County  Archaeologist,  is  carrying 
out  a complete  survey  of  the  archaeology  of  West  Yorkshire  in  order  to  assess  priorities  for  future  work,  and  a 
card  index  of  all  recorded  sites  and  finds  is  being  compiled.  The  survey  includes  the  examination  of  all  maps  of  the 
county  made  before  1850,  the  recording  and  plotting  of  field-names  of  archaeological  significance,  the  examination 
of  surviving  medieval  documentary  sources,  the  recording  of  medieval  administrative  units,  and  the  examination 
of  all  aerial  photographic  cover.  Environmental  research  relative  to  the  archaeology  of  the  county  is  also  being 
carried  out. 

The  North  Yorkshire  and  Cleveland  Vernacular  Buidings  Study  Group  (Chairman,  Mrs.  K.  B.  Hutton)  has 
recorded  the  following  buildings  since  1968  and  deposited  records  etc.  at  the  County  Record  Office,  Northallerton. 
All  the  plans,  sections,  etc.  are  measured  and  drawn  to  scale  unless  noted  as  sketches.  Abbreviations:  d.  = details; 
e = elevation;  n = note;  p = plan;  r = report;  s = section;  sk  — sketch. 

Appleton  Roebuck,  Holme  Green  (r.p.);  Appleton  Wiske,  Church  Farm  (r.p.s.);  Arkengarthdale,  Isaiah’s  House 
(p.e.) ; Bagby,  Hall  (n.) ; Bank  Newton,  Hall  barn  (n.sk.s.) ; Bolton  Abbey,  Great  Barn  (sk.s.) ; Borrowby,  Hall  Farm 
(r.sk.p.s.);  Burtersett,  Lowgate  Farm  (r.p.);  Carlton  Husthwaite,  Thatched  Cottage  (n.p.);  Church  Fenton,  (Old 
Vicarage  (r.sk.p.s.));  Crayke,  Tudor  Cottage  (r.p.);  Easingwold,  Tudor  Cottage  (r.p.);  Fearby,  Verity’s  Barn 
(n.p.s.);  Grafton,  barn  (n.p.s.);  Great  Fencote,  Larch  Cottage  and  Rose  Cottage  (r.p.s.);  Great  Ouseburn,  Well 
Farm  (n.p.);  Grinton,  Manor  House  (p.e.);  Gunnerside,  Dirty  Spot  (p.e.);  Hackforth,  Cornmill  House  (n.p.); 
Harkerside  Place  (p.e.);  Hawes,  Rose  House  (r.p.);  Helmsley,  1 Bridge  Street  (n.p.);  Canon’s  Garth  (r.p.s.);  1 and  2 
Buckingham  Square  (n.p.);  5 Market  Place  (n.p.);  Old  Manor  House  (r.p. sk.s.);  Rectory  (now  Black  Swan,  r.p.); 
Helperby,  Vine  Cottage  (r.p.);  Mrs.  Wilford’s  house  (r.);  Hovingham,  Fangdale  (r.sk.p.);  Manor  Farm  (r.p.); 
Worsley  Arms  Farm  (n.p.);  Huby,  New  Inn  (r.p.);  Hurst,  Moresdale  Farm  (measured  drawings). 

Kettlesing,  The  Grange  (n.),  Ivy  House  Farm  (n.sk.);  Knaresborough,  Kirkness  Cottage  (r.p.s.),  St.John’s  House 
(r.p.);  Markington,  Park  House  (r.sk.p.);  Marrick,  Priory  Farm  (r.p.sk.e.);  Marton  cum  Grafton,  house  (n.);  Men- 
with  cum  Darley,  The  Holme  (r.p.);  Moor  Monkton,  Cockhill  Farm  (r.p.e.);  Nunwick,  farm  (r.p.s.);  Pateley 
Bridge,  High  Street  (r.p.),  Rose  Cottage  near  (r.p.s.),  Scaife’s  house  (sk.s.);  Pickering,  Keld  Head  House  (r.p.s.); 
Pinchinthorpe,  Mount  House  (r.p.s.e.). 

Rathmell,  Far  Cappleside  barn  (n.p.s.d.);  Ravensworth,  21  The  Green  (r.p.);  Ripon,  four  houses  in  Bondgate 
(r.p.e.);  Dean’s  Croft  (r.p. sk.s.),  27  Kirkgate  (r.p.s.),  Old  Courthouse  (r.p.),  20  Westgate  (r.p.s.);  Rufforth,  Acomb 
Grange  barn  (n.sk.). 

Sawley,  Rough  House  (n.sk.p.) ; Scotton,  Old  Hall  (r.p.sk.) ; Scriven,  1 and  2 (n.),  Hazelhead  (r.sk.p.),  Home  Farm, 
Oak  View,  Roundells  (r.p.);  Slingsby.Wyvill  Farm  (r.sk.p.s.);  Snainton,  Holm  Farm  barn  (n.s.);  South  Stainley, 
Manor  Farm  (r.sk.p.e.s.) ; Sowerby,  136a  High  Street  (r.sk.p.) ; Stockton  on  Forest,  Elm  Tree  Farm  (n.),  Manor  Farm, 
Post  Office  (n.p.);  Sutton  on  Forest,  Chestnut  House  (r.p.);  Sutton  Howgrave,  Howgrave  Hall  barn  (n.s.p.); 
Sutton  under  Whitestonecliffe  (r.p.);  Swaledale,  Oxnop  Hall  (r.p.d.);  Thirsk,  15  Ingramgate  (r.p.s.). 

Wheldrake,  refs.  3,  8,  14  and  17  (r.p.),  ref.  7 (r.p.d.);  Whitaside,  Birk’s  End,  Flop’s  House  (p.e.);  Whixley,  The 
Old  Cottage  (r.p.);  Wighill,  cottages  (r.p.);  Winterings,  thatched  house  (p.e.). 


AIR  RECONNAISSANCE  OF  WEST  AND  SOUTH 

YORKSHIRE  IN  1975 

by  D.  N.  Riley 

1.  Magnesian  Limestone  Country  between  Wetherby  and  Doncaster 
Remarkably  clear  cropmarks  appeared  in  various  places  on  the  Magnesian  limestone  belt  during  1975,  as  a result 
of  the  dry  weather  in  early  summer.  In  most  cases  the  cropmarks  were  at  their  best  in  June  and  early  July.  A number 
of  new  discoveries  were  made  and  extensions  were  found  of  a few  of  the  sites  seen  in  previous  years.  Some  known 
sites,  however,  did  not  re-appear,  perhaps  because  of  factors  such  as  earlier  or  later  dates  of  sowing  of  crops,  or 
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because  an  unsuitable  crop  was  growing  in  the  field.  The  experience  gained  while  flying  over  this  part  of 
Yorkshire  thus  confirms  the  need  for  a survey  to  be  continued  for  several  years. 

Cropmarks  on  the  Magnesian  limestone  are  not  frequent,  probably  because  the  rock  below  the  soil  was  generally 
too  hard  to  have  allowed  the  digging  of  the  ditches  and  pits  which  are  the  cause  of  variations  in  the  growth  of 
crops  now  growing  on  the  sites.  In  a few  places,  however,  the  condition  of  the  subsoil  is  evidently  more 
favourable,  for  example  at  Ledston  and  at  Stapleton,  where  the  plans  of  quite  large  areas  are  emerging. 

A brief  description  of  the  more  interesting  places  seen  is  given  below.  The  enclosures  frequently  referred  to  are 
normally  of  a more  or  less  rectangular  shape  and  typically  30  to  70  m across. 

Collingham  SE  407458.  Two  enclosures  near  a large  traffic  roundabout  on  the  Great  North  Road.  Others  were 
noted  just  to  the  south  in  1972  ( Y.A.J. , XLV  (1973),  p.  211). 

Boston  Spa  SE416450  to  412454.  Field  boundaries. 

Huddleston  SE  478331.  Enclosure  and  traces  of  field  boundaries. 

Ledston  SE436305  to  434295.  Unusually  detailed  cropmarks  show  a group  of  pits  and  several  enclosures.  To  the 
North,  lanes,  field  boundaries  etc.  extend  for  about  1 km  (Fig.  1.). 

Newton  Kyme  SE455450.  This  important  location  is  partly  on  Wharfe  gravels  and  partly  on  soils  derived  from  sandy 
local  formations.  In  1975  for  the  first  time  since  I have  been  watching  the  area,  the  defences  of  the  fort  showed  well. 
A road  ran  from  north  to  south  through  the  fort  and  continued  to  the  south  through  a large  number  of 
enclosures  which  marked  the  plan  of  the  civil  settlement.  Part  of  this  roadside  settlement  also  showed  in  1974, 
when  traces  of  buildings  were  visible.  To  the  east  of  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  fort  a double  ci  rcle  marked  the  position 
of  a probable  round  barrow. 

Stapleton  and  Little  Smeaton  SE502188  to  518173.  Groups  of  enclosures,  fields  and  lanes,  which  further  observation 
in  future  years  may  link  together  to  form  a large  scale  plan.  Some  of  these  sites  have  been  reported  previously 
(Y.A.J. , XLV,  p.  213) 

Kirk  Smeaton  SE  505160  to  505170.  Traces  of  lanes  suggest  another  area  which  might  yield  an  extensive  plan. 
Hampole  SE506133  and  509128.  Two  enclosures. 

Hooton  Pagnell  SE490088.  Block  of  rectangular  fields,  through  which  runs  a lane. 

Hickleton  and  Marr.  More  information  was  obtained  about  two  sites  first  photographed  in  1971  and  1972  and  which 
may  for  convenience  be  referred  to  by  the  names  of  woods  formerly  on  this  land. 

Marr  Moor.  North-east  part  of  National  Grid  1 km  square  SE49/05.  A large  oval  enclosure  measuring  240  m 
north-south  may  be  connected  with  two  rectangular  enclosures  and  a system  of  boundary  ditches  lying  to  the 
north. 


Photograph  by  D.  N.  Riley 

Fig.  1.  Cropmarks  at  Ledston,  West  Yorkshire  (SE  434295),  5 July  1975- 
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Built-up  Areas  & Woods 
are  stippled 


Fig.  2.  Map  of  cropmarks  (shown  by  continuous  lines)  at  Rossington,  South  Yorkshire.  Modern  boundaries  are 
shown  by  dotted  lines. 


Mart  Thick  SE492050  to  450050.  A rectangular  enclosure,  which  has  appeared  every  year  since  1972  and  must  have 
very  deeply  cut  ditches,  to  judge  from  the  persistence  of  the  cropmarks,  is  connected  with  fields  and  lanes, 
shown  by  fainter  marks.  The  lanes  are  indicated  by  their  side  ditches  and  by  a central  rut. 
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2.  Country  East  and  South  of  Doncaster 

The  sands  and  gravels  east  and  south  of  Doncaster  develop  cropmarks  of  a much  more  detailed  type  than  those  of 
the  limestone.  The  soft  and  well  drained  subsoil  is  in  some  places  well  adapted  to  reveal  early  remains  to  the  aerial 
observer. 

Rossington.  An  area  covered  by  field  boundary  lines,  which  was  first  photographed  by  the  Cambridge  team 
and  has  been  referred  to  previously  by  the  writer  in  these  notes  (Y.A.J.,  XLVII  (1975),  p.  14),  is  shown  on  a drawing 
of  the  land  to  the  east  of  the  village  of  Rossington  (Figs.  2 and  3).  The  fields  were  bounded  by  long,  curving  north- 
south  lines,  more  or  less  parallel  and  about  100  m apart,  and  by  short  east-west  lines,  which  formed  a ‘brickwork’ 
pattern  in  places.  In  size,  the  fields  varied  from  2 to  6 acres.  At  SK635989  (A  on  fig.  2)  a small  rectangle  about  30  m 
across,  and  at  SK632981  (B  on  Fig.  2)  a patch  of  rather  complex  cropmarks  was  incorporated  in  the  field  plan. 
These  two  places  were  presumably  occupation  areas  or  the  sites  of  some  agricultural  activity. 

The  relationship  of  the  Roman  road  (the  modern  Great  North  Road)  to  the  fields  is  a matter  of  much  interest. 
South  of  Warren  House  Farm  the  road  cuts  through  a block  of  fields,  which  therefore,  at  this  point,  appear  to  have 
already  been  in  existence  when  the  road  was  laid  out. 

The  Rossington  Roman  fort  (seej.  K.  S.  St.  Joseph  in J.R.S.,  LIX  (1969),  p.  102)  is  in  an  area  where  field  boundaries 
seem  to  be  absent,  but  this  land  may  be  less  suitable  geologically  for  cropmark  development. 

Outside  the  area  covered  by  the  map,  fields  and  occasional  associated  enclosures  were  visible  at  many  places 
between  Rossington  Grange  (SK602974)  and  a point  4 km  to  the  east  (SE642961).  The  field  size  varied  considerably, 
for  example  at  SE627968  a field  of  perhaps  10  acres  was  seen  (also  noted  in  1974  and  estimated  then  as  15  acres,  see 
Y.A.J.,  XLVII,  p.  14),  while  near  SK  637963  some  smaller  fields  are  clustered.  Housing  developments  at 
Rossington  are  encroaching  on  some  places  where  cropmarks  occur. 

Barnby  Dun  with  Kirk  Sandall  SE  626085  to  633097.  An  extensive  tract  of  land  carried  cropmarks  showing  field 
boundaries. 

3.  General  Comments 

The  different  types  of  remains  seen  from  the  air  near  Doncaster  occur  also  in  the  very  extensive  cropmarks  of 
North  Nottinghamshire.  In  this  region  groups  of  enclosures,  shown  by  very  distinct  cropmarks,  probably  indicate 
occupation  sites,  closely  connected  with  which  are  often  the  fainter  marks  of  field  boundaries  spreading  over  large 
areas.  It  is  probable  that  deep  trenches  were  dug  round  occupation  sites,  but  that  field  boundary  ditches  were  of  a 
slighter  nature. 


Photograph  by  D.  N.  Riley 

Fig.  3.  Cropmarks  at  Rossington,  South  Yorkshire  (SK632981),  29  June  1975. 
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Traces  of  boundaries  of  rectangular  fields  survive  in  the  Magnesian  limestone  country  to  the  North,  but  they  are 
rare,  no  doubt  because  of  the  hard  underlying  rock.  The  limestone,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  cutting  of  trenches 
which  now  reveal  enclosures  in  many  places.  The  extent  of  cropmarks  is  a result  of  the  geological  formations 
underlying  the  soil  and  it  may  be  conjectured,  from  the  information  now  available,  that  the  early  plans  of  the 
Magnesian  limestone  country  and  the  Doncaster  and  North  Nottinghamshire  sand  and  gravel  country  were  similar. 
Further  evidence  may  come  to  light  in  future  years. 


The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  48,  1976 
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MESOLITHIC  SETTLEMENT  SITES 
AT  UPLEATHAM,  CLEVELAND 


By  D.  A.  Spratt,  R.  E.  Goddard  and  D.  R.  Brown 

Summary  Prolific  flint  sites  have  been  discovered  at  the  northern  corners  of  the  Upleatham  Hills,  at  NZ  636201 
and  NZ  622199.  They  have  approximately  equal  numbers  of  microliths  and  scrapers,  and  are  interpreted  as 
settlements,  in  contrast  to  the  mesolithic  sites  on  the  central  part  of  the  North  Yorkshire  Moors,  which  have  a high 
ratio  of  microliths  to  scrapers  and  are  thought  to  have  been  hunting  camps.  The  Upleatham  sites  were  probably  the 
home  base  of  an  extended  family  unit,  which  hunted  in  season  through  the  forest  then  existing  on  the  high  moor, 
and  at  other  times  probably  subsisted  on  fish  and  wild  fowl  from  the  sea  and  from  the  Tees  valley.  Evidence  is  also 
presented  for  mesolithic  activity  in  the  Tees  basin. 


INTRODUCTION 

Our  knowledge  of  mesolithic  archaeology  on  the  North  Yorkshire  Moors  has  been  ably 
summarised  by  the  late  Jeffrey  Radley.1  The  majority  of  the  important  sites  which  were 
known  in  1968  are  on  the  undulating  watershed  at  the  centre  of  the  moors  above  1000  ft., 
and  Radley  commented  on  the  absence  of  sites  in  the  coastal  region.  He  showed  that  the 
sites  are  characterised  by  high  ratios  of  microliths  to  other  tools,  and  drew  the  reasonable 
conclusion  that  they  were  essentially  hunting  camps  on  which  there  had  been  a limited 
amount  of  domestic  activity.  Prolific  sites  subsequently  discovered  on  the  Upleatham  Hills 
have  proved  to  be  exceptions  to  all  these  generalisations:  they  are  situated  at  only  550  ft. 
above  sea  level  and  the  nearest  is  less  than  2 miles  from  the  present  coastline.  They  have 
approximately  equal  numbers  of  microliths  and  scrapers  and  can  reasonably  be  interpreted 
as  settlement  sites.  They  have  the  disadvantage  of  having  been  ploughed  out,  but 
nevertheless  make  an  important  addition  to  the  data  on  the  mesolithic  period  in  the  area. 


THE  SITES 

The  Upleatham  Hills  comprise  a northern  outlier  of  the  North  Yorkshire  Moors,  in  shape 
approximately  a right-angled  triangle.  The  steep  north-facing  scarp  running  due  east-west 
for  1 mile  forms  one  side;  from  its  western  end  the  second  side  runs  due  south  for  a mile; 
the  third  side,  aligned  north-east  to  south-west  forms  the  hypotenuse.  The  mesolithic 
sites  are  strikingly,  even  dramatically,  situated.  Sites  1 and  2 at  NZ  636201  are  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  triangle,  and  Site  3 at  NZ  622199  is  in  the  north-west  corner.  Standing 
on  the  sites  one  can  see  to  the  north  across  the  Tees  estuary  the  locations  of  the  mesolithic 
sites  on  the  Durham  coast  at  Crimdon  Dene  and  beyond,  and,  looking  southwards,  to  the 
high  moors  where  the  hunting  camps  are  situated. 

Site  1 is  a rectangle  of  ploughland  approximately  100  yd.  north-south  by  60  yd.  east- 
west  in  the  extreme  north-eastern  comer  of  the  most  easterly  field  on  the  hills.  One  hundred 
yards  south  of  the  south-western  corner  of  the  rectangle  is  a separate  smaller  site  (No.  2), 
roughly  circular,  20  yd.  in  radius.  Site  3 is  in  two  strips  50  yd.  wide  running  160  yd.  along 
the  northern  boundary  and  100  yds  along  the  western  boundary  from  the  north-western 
corner  of  the  most  westerly  field  on  the  hills.  The  Upleatham  fields  have  been  ploughed 
for  many  centuries  and  the  flints  are  fairly  evenly  scattered  over  these  areas,  thinning  out 
towards  the  peripheries  of  the  sites.  In  Site  1,  however,  it  is  possible  to  see  a concentration  of 
fine  flint  chips,  indicating  a working  area,  20  yd  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  field 


1 Radley,  J.,  ‘The  Mesolithic  Period  in  North-East  Yorkshire’,  Y.A.J.  XLII  (1969),  pp.  314-27. 
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Fig.  i.  Upleatham  Site  i:  microburins  (101-8),  burin  spalls  (109,  no),  microliths  (111-139),  retouched  pieces 

(141-153)  and  a leaf  arrowhead  (140). 
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and  50  yd.  from  its  eastern  boundary.  The  underlying  rock  is  the  Lower  Oolitic  sandstone, 
which  in  parts  of  the  site  yields  a sandy  subsoil ; elsewhere  the  subsoil  is  glacial  clay,  but  there 
do  not  appear  to  be  correlations  between  subsoil  type  and  the  distribution  of  flints.  We 
have  searched  for  extensions  of  the  sites  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  existing  fields, 
particularly  by  excavation  to  the  north  of  Site  3 , but  although  we  have  found  flints  in  the 
soil  in  these  areas,  we  have  not  found  an  undisturbed  mesolithic  layer. 


THE  FLINT  INDUSTRIES 

Sites  1 and  2 were  discovered  in  March  1969,  and  Site  3 in  March  1970.  We  were  able  to 
search  all  the  sites  at  frequent  intervals  for  two  years  during  which  they  were  under 
cultivation,  and  removed  all  the  flints  which  could  be  seen  on  each  visit.  Thus,  although 
not  all  the  flint  has  been  recovered,  a large  and  undoubtedly  representative  sample  has 
been  taken  from  each  site.  Extensive  enquiries  have  led  us  to  think  that  these  sites  have  not 
been  discovered  previously;  the  well-known  local  amateur  Mr.  W.  Hornsby  wrote  in 
the  1920’s  that  the  earliest  prehistoric  period  represented  in  the  Saltburn  area  was  the 
Bronze  Age,  and  if  the  sites  had  been  known  in  more  recent  times  we  should  almost 
certainly  have  been  aware  of  this.  We  think  it  very  unlikely  therefore  that  our  collection 
has  been  made  unrepresentative  by  the  selective  removal  of  flints  by  earlier  collectors. 
The  fact  that  we  have  obtained  similar  flint  classifications  from  three  separate  sites  tends 
to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  our  results.  The  flints  are  now  in  the  Dorman  Museum, 
Middlesbrough.  In  classifying  them  we  have  followed  the  system  used  by  Radley,  with 
the  following  results. 

Site  No.  1 


WASTE 

BURNT 

UNBURNT 

TOOLS 

BURNT 

UNBURNT 

Cores 

37 

137 

Microliths 

5 

24 

Core  Trimmings 

— 

5 

Scrapers 

2 

22 

Microburins 

1 

6 

Notched  pieces 

— 

— 

Long  blades 

16 

180 

Debris  — £ in. 

345 

326 

Saws 

— 

— 

Debris+£-£  in. 

1750 

1743 

Burins 

— 

4 

Debris  -f  £-■ §•  in. 

909 

1154 

Awls 

— 

— 

Debris +£  in. 

200 

362 

Retouched  pieces 

3 

10 

The  grading  of  the  debris  was  obtained  by  sieving  through  the  square  mesh  stated.  There 
were  also  two  burin  spalls  and  a small  leaf-shaped  arrowhead.  The  microliths  comprised 
11  rods  and  18  triangles.  The  numbers  of  retouched  pieces  given  in  the  tables  are  minima, 
many  of  the  flints  had  damaged  edges  due  to  impact  from  ploughing  and  it  was  difficult 
to  be  sure  about  the  authenticity  of  retouched  pieces.  Consequently  we  give  only  the 
numbers  of  unmistakably  retouched  pieces. 

Site  No.  2 

WASTE  BURNT  UNBURNT  TOOLS  BURNT  UNBURNT 


Cores 

3 

14 

Microliths 

I 

2 

Core  trimmings 

— 

— 

Scrapers 

— 

2 

Microburins 

1 

1 

Notched  pieces 

— 

— 

Long  blades 

6 

10 

Debris  — £ in. 

34 

12 

Saws 

— 

— 

Debris  in. 

116 

114 

Burins 

— 

— 

Debris  in. 

83 

130 

Awls 

— 

— 

Debris + | in. 

23 

55 

Retouched  pieces 

— 

12 

There  was  also  one  burin  spall.  The  scrapers  comprised  one  end  scraper  and  a thumb 
scraper.  The  microliths  comprise  1 rod,  1 rod  trimmed  both  sides  (burnt)  and  one  sub- 
triangle. 
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Site  No.  3 


WASTE 

BURNT 

UNBURNT 

TOOLS 

BURNT  UNBURNT 

Cores 

2 

13 

Microliths 

— 2 

Core  trimmings 

— 

2 

Scrapers 

i 8 

Microburins 

— 

— 

Notched  pieces 

— 1 

Long  blades 

12 

40 

Debris  —J  in. 

78 

45 

Saws 

— — 

Debris  in. 

100 

361 

Burins 

— 1 

Debris  in. 

125 

287 

Awls 

— — 

Debris  + J in. 

32 

79 

Retouched  pieces 

— 6 

The  microliths  comprised  a small  rod,  and  a large  obliquely  blunted  point  similar  to  the 
one  from  White  Gill  drawn  by  Radley.1  The  scrapers  included  one  core  scraper. 

The  colour  of  the  flint  from  all  the  sites  is  predominantly  pale  grey,  white  when  burnt : 
only  a very  few  pieces  are  amber  or  honey-coloured.  Sites  i and  2 appear  to  be  entire 
mesolithic  camps  ploughed  out.  Site  3,  however,  seems  to  be  incomplete.  We  have  not 
found  any  area  where  there  is  a high  concentration  of  small  chips,  and  the  ratio  of  burnt  to 
unburnt  flint  is  much  lower  than  the  other  two  sites.  It  seems  possible  that  the  hearths  and 
chipping  site  of  this  camp  were  removed  when  the  quarry  immediately  to  the  north-west 
oF  the  site  was  worked;  flints  can  indeed  be  found  in  the  soil  at  the  top  of  the  quarry  face. 

Figures  1 and  2 show  all  the  worked  flints  from  Site  1,  except  that  only  a selection  of 
scrapers  is  shown.  There  is  very  steep  retouch  on  the  microliths,  often  approaching 
vertical.  Every  microburin  represents  the  breaking  off  of  the  butt  end  of  a blade.  Some  of 
the  scrapers  are  worked  on  a large  part  of  the  circumference,  for  example  161  and  162,  and 
here  again  retouch  is  often  very  steep.  Two  tools  with  polished  edges  (170  and  171)  were 
brought  to  our  attention  by  Mr.  R.  Jacobi.  Their  use  is  unknown,  but  apparently  they  do 
not  occur  on  the  high  moors.  Figure  3 shows  worked  flints  from  sites  2 and  3,  again  not 
including  all  the  scrapers.  The  steep  retouch  is  again  evident  in  the  microliths  and  scrapers 


Fig.  2.  Upleatham  Site  1:  burins  (154-157),  scrapers  (158-169),  and  pieces  with  prepared  and  polished 

edges  (170,  171). 
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and  we  can  detect  no  stylistic  differences  between  flints  from  the  three  sites.  Polished  edges 
again  appear  in  one  retouched  piece  (No.  304). 

The  following  table  summarises  the  classifications  of  the  flints  given  in  the  present  paper, 
together  with  corresponding  data  for  sites  from  the  Durham  coast  and  the  North 
Yorkshire  Moors: 
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wu 
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I— c 
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Hh 
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PS 
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PS 
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PS 
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1-4 
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3 

H 

O 
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C/5 
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on 

i-) 

O 

o 

H 

$ 

o 
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O 

P 

2 


-K 

C/5 

a 

H 

P 

O 

PS 
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o 

w 

0 

1 

z 

o 

z 

o 

t— 1 

H 


U 

S 

H 


o 

pq 

O 


Lyne  Hill 

2 

Northumberland 

2,000 

i-6 

0*59 

11 

Predominantly 

Coast 

Geometric 

Whitburn  (Site  A) 

3 

Durham  Coast 

202 

4-0 

o-66 

34 

i*o(?) 

Ryhope 

4 

Durham  Coast 

382 

0-2 

0-20 

38 

1*0 

The  Beacon 

5 

Durham  Coast 

1,885 

4-9 

0-74 

19 

Both  present 

Crimdon  Dene 

6 

Durham  Coast 

9,000 

I2-5(?) 

? 

? 

Both  present 

Upleatham  No.  1 

— 

Upleatham  Hills 

7,255 

1-2 

o-35 

86 

o-6 

Upleatham  No.  2 

— 

Upleatham  Hills 

619 

i*5 

0-18 

36 

2-0 

Upleatham  No.  3 

— 

Upleatham  Hills 

IT93 

0-2 

o-io 

62 

Two  non-geometric 

White  Gill 

1 

N.  York.  Moors 

7,7°9t 

46-5 

0-90 

28 

1-4 

Farndale  Moor 

1 

N.  York.  Moors 

2,103 

29-0 

0-72 

26 

8-3 

Mauley  Cross 

1 

N.  York.  Moors 

2,0I2f 

28-6 

o-88 

8 

2-0 

* Non-geometric  microliths  are  defined  as  rods  and  obliquely  blunted  points;  geometric  microliths  are  triangles, 
crescents,  trapezoids,  trapezes. 

| These  figures  represent  only  a fraction  of  the  total  flints  removed  from  these  sites. 


The  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

1.  On  the  Upleatham  sites  we  are  dealing  with  the  same  kind  of  microlithic  forms  as  are 
found  on  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  coasts  and  the  North  Yorkshire  Moors.  The 
microliths  are  a mixture  of  rods  and  triangles  in  proportions  not  untypical  of  other  sites; 
Radley  has  shown  that  the  North  Yorkshire  sites  vary  from  no  geometric  forms  (Wester- 
dale  2),  to  predominantly  geometric  at  Cocks  Head  (Non  Geometric/Geometric  — 0-17). 

2.  The  Upleatham  sites  have  low  microlith  to  scraper  ratios,  contrasting  with  the  high 
ratios  of  the  North  Yorkshire  Moor  sites,  and  resemble  the  Lyne  Hill  site  in  this  respect.  If 
we  accept  that  the  archaeological  record  is  indeed  representative  of  the  work  actually 
carried  on  at  the  sites,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  whereas  the  North  Yorkshire  Moor 
sites  were  hunting  camps  with  a little  domestic  activity,  the  Upleatham  and  Lyne  Hill 
sites  were  concerned  with  food  preparation  rather  than  hunting. 

3 . The  relatively  large  number  of  retouched  pieces  on  the  Upleatham  sites  (especially 
No.  2)  possibly  indicates  a variety  of  miscellaneous  working  operations  on  the  sites.  There  is 
however,  a lack  of  notched  pieces,  knives,  saws  and  awls,  compared  with  other  sites  on  the 
North  Yorkshire  Moors. 

4.  The  ratio  of  tools  to  waste  is  very  low  indeed  on  the  main  Upleatham  Site  (No.  1). 
There  may  be  several  contributory  factors: 

(a)  Much  of  the  flint  from  this  site  is  of  very  poor  quality  for  tool  making,  often  of  irregular 
shape.  It  seems  likely  that  this  came  from  the  nearby  beaches;  although  there  is 

1 Radley,  J.,  ‘The  Mesolithic  Period  in  North-East  Yorkshire’,  Y.A.J.  XLII  (1969),  pp.  314-27. 

8 Raistrick,  A.,  ‘Mesolithic  Sites  on  the  North-East  Coast  of  England’,  Procs  Prehistoric  Soc.  of  East  Anglia  VII 
(1934),  PP-  188-98. 

8 Coupland,  F.  and  G.,  ‘A  Microlithic  Flint  Industry,  Whitburn’.  Unpublished;  copy  held  in  Sunderland 
Museum. 

4 Coupland,  G.,  ‘A  Microlithic  Flint  Industry  on  the  Durham  Coast’,  P.P.S.  East  Anglia  V (1931),  p.  381. 

6 Coupland,  G.,  ‘A  Mesolithic  Industry  at  Beacon,  S.E.  Durham’.  Unpublished;  copy  held  in  Sunderland  Museum. 

# Raistrick,  A.,  Coupland,  G.  and  F.,  ‘A  Mesolithic  Site  on  the  S.E.  Durham  Coast’,  Transactions  of  the  Northern 
Naturalists  Union  (1936),  Part  IV,  pp.  206-16. 
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comparatively  little  flint  on  these  beaches  at  the  present  time,  there  may  have  been  a 
considerable  amount  associated  with  the  erosion  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  during  the 
mesolithic  period.  Flint  may  also  have  originated  by  glacial  or  marine  action  on  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  beds  which  crop  out  extensively  under  the  North  Sea  about  30 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  present  coastline. 

(b)  Much  of  the  larger  waste  (in  the  +i  in.  size  range)  consists  of  angular,  irregular  burnt 
lumps  of  which  there  are  900  on  Site  1.  These  lumps,  which  are  relatively  few  in 
number  on  the  sites  on  the  North  Yorkshire  Moors,  are  reasonably  interpreted  as 
hearth  stones.  It  is  known  that  modern  primitive  tribes  cook  meat  by  laying  it  on  hot, 
clean  stones,  and  the  flint  lumps  we  have  collected  would  be  ideal  for  this  purpose, 


Fig.  3.  Upleatham  Sites  2 and  3:  micro-burins  (201,  202),  microliths  (203-6,  301,  302),  retouched  pieces 

(207-10,  303,  304),  and  scrapers  (21 1,  212,  305-10). 

certainly  much  superior  to  the  local  sandstone.  We  take  this  as  another  indication 
that  the  site  was  greatly  concerned  with  food  preparation. 

(c)  In  addition  much  of  the  smaller  burnt  waste  appears  irregular  and  probably  derives 
from  hearths  directly  or  by  shattering  of  the  larger  burnt  waste. 

(d)  There  is  a great  deal  of  waste  cortex  material  on  Site  1,  material  which  is  somewhat 
more  scarce  but  by  no  means  absent  in  the  hunting  camps  on  the  high  moors.  It  is 
possible  that  on  the  Upleatham  site  there  was  preliminary  preparation  of  working 
flint  from  crude  flint  nodules,  and  that  the  production  of  tools  took  place  elsewhere. 
To  check  this  hypothesis  we  have  carried  out  trace  analyses  on  flint  from 
Upleatham  Site  1,  and  from  White  Gill  and  Mauley  Cross,  using  the  interior  of  five 
large  pieces  of  flint  from  each  site  as  analytical  specimens,  following  the  preparative 
procedure  of  Sieveking  and  others,7  but  analysing  the  traces  by  solid  source  mass 
spectrometry. 

Twenty-four  trace  elements  could  be  detected  in  the  flints  (B,  F,  Na,  Mg,  Al,  P,  S, 
Cl,  K,  Ca,  Ti,  V,  Mn,  Fe,  Cu,  Sr,  Y,  Zr,  Sb,  Ba,  La,  Ce,  Pr  and  Nd).  Mauley  Cross 
flint  was  markedly  different  from  Upleatham  and  White  Gill,  being  very  low  in 


7 Sieveking,  G.  de  G.  et  al.,  ‘Characterisation  of  Prehistoric  Flint  Mine  Products’,  Nature  228  (1970),  p.  251. 
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iron  and  zirconium  and  very  high  in  manganese.  We  could  not  establish  identity 
between  Upleatham  and  White  Gill,  neither  could  we  exclude  it  without  much  more 
extensive  work.  The  variation  in  analysis  between  different  pieces  of  flint  from  the 
same  site  is  considerable,  and  much  more  basic  study  of  flints  from  different  known 
sources  is  necessary  before  decisive  results  can  be  obtained  by  these  methods. 

5.  The  presence  of  the  leaf-shaped  arrowhead  on  Site  1 is  worthy  of  comment.  In  a 
ploughed-out  site  it  may  of  course  be  adventitious.  However,  these  arrowheads  have 
been  frequently  reported  from  the  Durham  coast  sites  and  are  not  uncommon  on  the 
North  Yorkshire  Moor  sites,  according  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Hayes,  who  reports  however, 
that  they  have  not  been  found  unequivocally  in  situ  with  the  mesolithic  flints  in 
excavations  in  the  peat.  It  seems  possible  that  the  leaf-shaped  arrowhead  does  indicate 
contact  in  some  way  with  Neolithic  flint  working,  and  therefore  a possible  late  date 
for  the  site,  perhaps  4000-3000  b.c.,  contemporary  with  the  sites  on  the  high  moors 
(see  Radley,  op.  cit.,  in  n.  1,  p.  323). 

DISCUSSION 

We  now  know  five  mesolithic  sites  on  the  northern  outliers  of  the  Cleveland  Hills,  the 
three  reported  in  this  paper,  and  two  on  the  Eston  Hills,  a larger  outlier  lying  to  the  west 
of  the  Upleatham  Hills.  Both  Eston  sites  had  been  discovered  by  Dr.  F.  Elgee.8  The  first  is 
within  the  area  of  the  Eston  Nab  Hill  Fort  at  NZ  568183 ; mesolithic  flints  were  found  during 
Dr.  Elgee’s  excavations  in  1927  and  again  in  Mr.  F.  A.  Aberg’s  excavation  in  1967-68. 
The  second  is  on  Barnaby  Moor,  south  of  the  fort,  at  NZ  572167.  Dr.  Elgee’s  notes  in 
his  annotated  copy  of ‘Early  Man  in  North  East  Yorkshire’,  now  in  the  Dorman  Museum 
leave  no  doubt  that  he  regarded  it  as  mesolithic,  and  some  of  the  flints  are  in  the  collections 
of  the  museum.  There  are  many  scrapers,  a flint  saw,  an  awl,  a tranchet  arrowhead  and  many 
blades  in  this  collection.  The  present  authors  rediscovered  this  site  when  the  field  was 
ploughed  in  1970,  and  collected  about  100  flints,  mostly  waste  similar  to  that  on  the 
Upleatham  sites,  but  also  two  scrapers  and  an  awl.  In  total  the  flints  from  Barnaby  Moor 
appear  to  be  from  more  than  one  prehistoric  period  and  indeed  air  photography  has 
recently  revealed  a large  ditched  site  adjacent  to  the  flint  area.  The  Barnaby  site  would 
therefore  appear  to  be  a settlement  from  the  mesolithic  period  onwards. 

Mesolithic  people  are  not  of  course  to  be  thought  of  as  wandering  at  random  through  the 
forests  in  search  of  vegetable  and  animal  food.  They  were  organised  as  extended  family 
groups  each  with  its  own  territory,9  with  a seasonal  pattern  of  life  dictated  by  their 
particular  calendar  of  hunting  activities.  This  seems  a nearly  universal  pattern,  and  can  be 
exemplified  from  archaeological  and  ethnographic  studies  of  mesolithic  people  all  over  the 
world.  In  Australia,  there  is  a marked  difference  between  the  stone  industries  at  the  smaller 
temporary  hunting  camps  and  those  at  the  larger  more  permanent  camps  to  which  people 
return  at  regular  intervals.10  ‘Factory  flint  sites’  are  also  known  in  Africa,  Ceylon  and 
India.  ‘The  type  of  site  favoured  by  late  Stone  Age  (Mesolithic)  people  is  much  the  same 
throughout  the  whole  of  India.  They  almost  always  selected  spots  on  rising  ground,  on 
hillocks  or  on  spurs  often  overlooking  rivers  or  other  water,  very  much  as  the  Chenchu 
and  other  tribal  people  do  today.’* 11  We  can  therefore  envisage  the  Upleatham  sites  as  the 
home  base  of  an  extended  Mesolithic  family  unit,  hunting  over  the  forest  of  the  high  moor 
in  due  season,  and  returning  to  their  permanent  camp  at  other  times,  when  they  could 
subsist  from  fishing  from  the  sea  and  from  the  Tees.  The  Tees  estuary  would  also  be  a 

8 Elgee,  F.,  Early  Man  in  North-East  Yorkshire  (Gloucester,  1930),  pp.  30,  155-6. 

9 Allchin,  B.,  The  Stone-Tipped  Arrow  (London,  1966),  p.  188. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  104. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  121. 
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prolific  source  of  wild  birds  and  eggs.  There  is  indeed  a certain  amount  of  evidence  of 
mesolithic  activity  in  the  Tees  Basin.  Agar  refers  to  finds  from  the  post-glacial  grey  alluvium 
which  he  states  ‘have  no  features  which  are  inconsistent  with  a mesolithic  age’.12  The  finds 
comprise  a human  skull,  a perforated  bone  and  red  deer  bones  in  the  grey  alluvium  at 
— 30  ft.  O.D.  below  North  Tees  Power  Station  at  Billingham  and  part  of  a tree  trunk 
hollowed  out  by  human  agency  in  the  grey  alluvium  at  Ormesby.  Finds  of  flints  have  been 
made  at  Thomaby  and  Marton  (now  in  the  Dorman  Museum),  but  perhaps  the  most 
positive  evidence  for  mesolithic  activity  in  the  Tees  Basin  was  obtained  by  the  present 
authors  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  between  Yarm  and  Thornaby.  During  several  visits 
we  discovered  at  various  parts  on  the  high  ground  above  the  flood  plain  between 
NZ  433133  and  NZ  4371 51  some  200  flints  which  included  several  mesolithic  cores,  an 
obliquely  blunted  microlithic  point,  one  microlithic  rod  and  four  scrapers.  We  have  also 
found  a microlithic  triangle,  a core  and  a hand  pick,  probably  mesolithic,  at  Seamer  Carrs, 
NZ  484098. 

The  people  of  the  Upleatham  camps  would  also  have  ready  access  to  the  sea.  Agar  has 
shown  that  the  coastline  at  Saltburn  lay  3 , miles  to  the  east  of  its  present  position  in 
8000  bc.,  due  to  boulder  clay  deposition  in  the  last  glaciation.13  However,  this  coastline  was 
rapidly  eroded  at  about  500  ft.  per  century,  so  that  by  4000  b.c.  the  coast  would  have 
receded  to  approximately  the  present  position.  This  erosion  may  however  well  be  a factor 
in  the  failure  to  discover  early  mesolithic  coastal  sites  in  North  East  Yorkshire. 

The  settlement  sites  at  Upleatham  therefore  probably  occupied  a central  place  in  the  life 
of  the  area  in  late  mesolithic  times,  being  the  home  camps  from  which  the  hunters  set  out 
for  the  high  moors  and  from  which  easy  access  could  be  had  to  sea  and  river  fishing  and 
wild  fowling  in  the  Tees  Basin.  It  seems  likely  that  other  low-lying  settlement  camps  exist, 
as  yet  undiscovered,  and  that  a study  of  the  riverine,  coastal  and  other  peripheral  areas  of 
the  North  Yorkshire  Moors  will  throw  more  new  light  on  mesolithic  studies  in  the  area 
than  further  work  on  the  hunting  camps  on  the  high  moors. 

We  thank  Mr.  D.  W.  Humphrey  of  Capon  Hall  Farm,  Upleatham  for  permission  for  many  visits  to  the  flint 
sites,  Mr.  A.  J.  Rider  for  access  to  Barnaby  flint  site  and  Dr.  Paul  Mellars  of  Sheffield  University  for  much  interest 
and  help  in  this  study. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  wishes  to  thank  Cleveland  County  Council  for  a grant  towards  the 
cost  of  publishing  this  article. 


12  Agar,  R.,  ‘Glacial  and  Post-Glacial  Geology  of  Middlesbrough  and  the  Tees  Estuary’,  Procs  Yorkshire 
Geological  Soc.,  29  (1954),  pp.  237-53. 

13  Agar,  R.,  ‘Post-Glacial  Erosion  of  the  North  Yorkshire  Coast  from  the  Tees  Estuary  to  Ravenscar’,  Procs 
Yorks  Geol.  Soc.,  32  (i960),  pp.  409-28. 
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NEOLITHIC  AND  BRONZE  AGE  GRAVING 
AND  SCORING  TOOLS  FROM 
MID-WHARFEDALE 


By  E.  T.  Cowling 

Summary  Worked  flints  from  a number  of  sites  in  Mid-Wharfedale  are  described,  illustrated,  and  identified  as 
gravers  and  scoring  tools,  not  hitherto  recognised  on  Neolithic  and  Bronze  Age  sites  in  the  area.  It  is  suggested  that 
they  may  be  expected  to  occur  on  sites  of  these  periods  over  a wider  area. 

Some  thirty  years’  acquaintance  with  the  open  flintsites  of  Mid-Wharfedale  has  often  led 
to  the  finding  of  gravers  on  sites  where  the  contents  were  of  Neolithic  or  Bronze  Age  date. 
Such  finds  have  always  been  treated  as  intrusive,  but  the  possibility  that  they  might  be  of  the 
same  date  as  the  other  contents  has  always  arisen.  A visit  to  our  many  museums  or  a perusal 
of  the  various  publications  dealing  with  the  Neolithic  or  Bronze  Age  cultures  will  reveal 
many  tools  of  their  lithic  industries.  There  is  an  abundance  of  axes,  awls,  scrapers,  saws, 
knives,  even  of  daggers  and  sickles,  and  above  all  of  arrowpoints,  but  no  gravers.  The 
number  of  arrowpoints  is  proof  that  the  Neolithic  and  Bronze  Age  peoples,  like  their 
Mesolithic  forerunners,  spent  much  of  their  time  in  hunting  and  wildfowling.  The  bow  and 
arrows  were  the  everyday  tool  of  the  hunter,  but  their  use  in  warfare  was  only  occasional. 
The  Neolithic  and  Bronze  Age  folk  used  the  same  raw  materials  and  we  can  expect  that 
they  used  the  same  tools.  Hence  the  question  arises,  ‘Did  they  use  gravers  or  had  they  alter- 
native tools?’.  There  is  no  mention  of  gravers  on  the  many  recorded  sites  of  the  Pennine 
and  North  Yorkshire  moorlands,  and  we  must  consider  looking  for  them  nearer  home. 

The  one  exception  to  this  state  of  knowledge  is  the  finding  of  11  gravers  on  a Neolithic 
excavation  at  Hurst  Fen,  Mildenhall,  Suffolk.1  This  suggests  that  if  gravers  can  be  found  on 
a closed  site  in  Suffolk,  they  may  be  present  on  the  open  sites  of  Mid-Wharfedale. 
Another  encouragement  is  the  presence  on  local  fhntsites  of  polished  axe  chippings  and 
rhomboidal  arrowpoints.  Both  are  regarded  as  due  to  Mesolithic  influence  and  their 
presence  points  to  the  possibility  that  gravers  with  the  same  Mesolithic  tradition  may  be 
present. 

The  Neolithic  and  Bronze  Age  sites  are  within  a complete  section  across  the  central  area 
of  Mid-Wharfedale  and  are  roughly  centred  on  the  town  of  Otley,  spanning  the  watersheds 
and  reaching  down  to  the  rivers  Aire  to  the  south  and  Washburn  to  the  north.  To  the  west 
the  boundary  is  marked  by  the  town  of  Skipton  and  to  the  east  by  the  village  of  Pool. 
This  is  an  area  some  16  miles  by  24.  The  moorland  sites,  nos.  1-25,  lie  on  the  hillslopes 
between  the  750  and  1200  ft.  contours  and  are  mainly  small  sites  where  flint  working 
has  taken  place.  The  flints  are  scattered  over  small  areas  and  give  the  impression  that  they 
were  lost  during  the  occupation  of  small  camping  sites.  No.  25,  The  Quarry  Site,  Green 
Crag  Slack,  may  be  taken  as  a good  example  of  the  moorland  sites.  Here,  on  the  edge  of 
the  escarpment,  the  turf  was  destroyed  by  the  boots  of  walkers  and  the  winds  of  winter. 
Two  barbed  and  tanged  arrowpoints  were  found  amongst  the  dust  of  the  bared  area  and 
a third  came  from  the  edge  of  a turf.  Also  found  was  a chipping  from  a polished  axe  and  a 
small  flint  graver.  There  were  many  scrapers  and  pressure  worked  tools.  The  contents  of 
all  the  sites  are  listed  in  the  Appendix. 

Locally,  the  early  Mesolithic  flint  workers  used  Yorkshire  Wold  flint,  opaque  and  in 


1 J.  G.  D.  Clark,  E.  S.  Higgs  and  I.  H.  Longworth,  ‘Excavations  at  the  Neolithic  site  at  Hurst  Fen,  Mildenhall, 
Suffolk,  1954,  1957  and  1958’,  Proc.  Prehistoric  Society,  XXVI  (i960),  pp.  202-45. 
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various  shades  of  off-white,  buff  and  yellow.  This  raw  material  was  displaced  by  Drift 
flint  and  all  succeeding  cultures  used  that  material.2  Occasionally  the  off-white  flints  of  the 
early  Mesolithic  period  may  be  found  on  an  eroded  site  mixed  with  the  later  multi-coloured 
Drift  flint  in  translucent  black,  brown  or  yellow  hues,  as  at  Green  Crag  Slack,  No.  26. 
Similarly,  on  ploughland,  flints  of  all  periods  may  be  mixed  together  by  farming 
operations,  as  at  Washburn  Foot,  No.  27.  On  such  sites  it  is  possible  to  take  out  the  off- 
white  Mesolithic  flints  and  isolate  the  Drift  flints  of  succeeding  periods;  with  these  it  is 
only  possible  to  classify  the  type  tools,  and  the  remainder  can  only  be  assigned  to  the  long 
period  when  only  Drift  flint  was  being  used.  Many  of  the  sites  are  small  and  only  produce 
the  occasional  tool,  worked  flakes  and  some  chippings.  All  the  artifacts  are  of  Drift  flint; 
many  fragments  show  secondary  working,  and  some  tools  show  wear  caused  by  use. 
Among  the  tools  which  may  be  dated  to  be  Neolithic  or  Bronze  Age  are  arrowpoints 
(pear  or  leaf-shaped,  4;  barbed  or  tanged,  9;  transverse  with  expanding  edge,  4),  polished 
axe  chippings  (3),  a discoidal  polished  knife,  and  eight  saws. 

Apart  from  the  moorland  sites,  the  river  terrace  site  of  Washburn  Foot,  No.  27,  and  the 
prolific  moorland  terrace  of  Green  Crag  Slack  must  be  mentioned,  for  both  have  a large 
content  of  Drift  flint  material.  Among  these  flints  are  many  tools  of  Neolithic  or  Bronze 
Age  date  and  it  seems  that  a number  of  hitherto  undated  tools  may  belong  to  these  periods. 
The  tools  listed  in  the  Appendix  are  those  of  definite  types  and  which  have  grips  or  wear  to 
prove  their  function.  Of  the  tools  gravers  must  take  precedence ; they  have  been  classified 
in  accordance  with  the  British  Museum  specification:  ‘It  usually  has  a narrow  edge,  variously 
formed  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  flake.’3 

Gravers 

There  are  28  gravers  (true,  4;  single  blow,  18;  angle,  6);  the  preponderance  of  single 
blow  gravers  is  notable.  The  whole  group  does  not  differ  in  general  appearance  from  those 
of  Drift  flint  of  Mesolithic  date  found  locally.  Some  have  been  re-furbished  by  a series  of 
minute  flakes  taken  diagonally  across  the  cutting  facet  and  the  graver  facet  is  obscured. 
Seven  are  described  in  the  following  list  and  illustrated  in  Fig.  1,  Nos.  1-7. 

1.  Shepherds  Hill.  A small  honey-coloured  flake  has  been  truncated  at  both  ends;  a single  blow  graver  has  been 
struck  at  one  end  and  an  angle  graver  made  at  the  other.  The  angle  graver  is  backed  by  a finger  grip.  Both 
gravers  show  signs  of  wear. 

2.  Askwith  Moor.  This  stout  flake  of  black  flint  has  a worked  concave  edge  partly  replacing  the  platform.  Two 
small  graver  spalls  have  been  struck  down  the  edge  of  the  flake  to  make  a true  graver. 

3.  Quarry  Site,  Green  Crag  Slack.  A small  flake  of  black  flint  has  had  most  of  the  platform  cut  away  and  the 
whole  of  one  edge  removed  by  a graver  blow,  to  result  in  an  angle  graver.  The  rounded  tip  is  a well  worked  scraper 
which,  when  reversed  in  the  hand,  makes  a good  grip  for  the  graver. 

4.  Shepherds  Hill.  An  expanding  blade  of  grey  flint  has  a graver  blow  struck  on  the  flat  tip,  giving  a single  blow 
graver;  the  opposite  edge  has  a little  blunting. 

5.  Green  Crag  Slack.  A stout  blade  of  grey  flint  has  been  truncated  at  each  end;  at  the  thicker  end  a small 
graver  blow  has  been  struck  down  one  edge  to  give  a single  blow  graver;  this  has  a worn  facet. 

6.  Askwith  Moor.  This  slender  blade  has  the  tip  cut  away  obliquely  and  a spall  taken  down  the  longer  edge 
to  make  a single  blow  graver.  The  graver  facet  is  worn  by  use. 

7.  Crowwell.  Originally  this  was  a deep  side  blow  flake  of  mottled  grey  flint.  The  bottom  edge  is  a rounded 
scraper  with  continuous  pressure  flaking.  A graver  blow  struck  in  line  with  the  longer  axis  gives  a fine  single  blow 
graver.  A grip  has  been  made  by  the  removal  of  two  stubby  flakes.  Here  we  have  a Mesolithic-type  graver  with  a 
Neolithic-type  scraper. 

Scorers 

This  group  of  incising  or  cutting  tools  does  not  seem  to  have  been  recognised  hitherto 
amongst  Neolithic  tools.  All  scorers  have  common  features:  blades  or  flakes  are 
truncated  by  a single  blow  and  the  cut  surface  becomes  one  facet  of  a strong  point  which  is 
completed  by  edge  flaking  in  opposition.  This  point  is  firm  enough  to  do  work  usually 
done  by  a graver  and  for  convenience  will  be  referred  to  as  a ‘scorer’;  the  cut  surface  of 


2 E.  T.  Cowling,  ‘A  Mesolithic  Flintsite,  The  Sandbeds,  Otley,  Yorkshire’.  Y.A.J.,  XLIV  (1973),  pp.  1-12. 
8 W.  Watson,  Flint  Implements  (London,  1956),  p.  45. 
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Fig.  i.  Gravers  (1-7),  Cut  Scorers  (8-12),  and  Flake  Scorers  (13-19). 
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the  flake  will  be  a ‘scorer  facet’.  Scorers  assort  themselves  into  three  classes;  cut,  flake  and 
scraper  scorers. 

Cut  Scorers  (Fig.  i,  Nos.  8-12) 

A blade  or  flake  is  truncated,  usually  by  a single  blow  which  often  cuts  the  flake  obliquely; 
the  scorer  facet  or  cut  edge  has  a scorer  on  one  or  both  shoulders  opposed  by  edge  working. 
This  working  is  extended  down  both  edges  to  form  grips  which,  when  reversed  can 
function  as  scrapers. 

8.  Green  Crag  Slack.  This  is  an  off-white  flake,  curving  axially  and  retaining  some  cortex.  The  bulb  has  been 
cut  away  and  there  are  scorers  at  each  end  of  the  scorer  facet;  these  show  wear.  The  steep  outer  edge  of  the  flake  is 
a well  worked  grip  and  scraper. 

9.  Crowwell.  A narrow  but  expanding  flake  of  brown  flint  has  been  terminated  near  the  tip  by  a blow  on  the 
dorsal  ridge.  The  scorers  on  the  shoulder  of  the  scorer  facet  have  a minimum  of  working  on  both  edges. 

10.  Green  Crag  Slack.  A blade  of  grey  flint  has  been  cut  obliquely  near  the  tip  and  scorers  added  at  each  end  of 
the  scorer  facet.  Both  edges  are  boldly  worked  as  grips  which,  when  reversed,  make  good  scrapers. 

11.  Green  Crag  Slack.  This  blade  of  grey  flint  has  been  cut  by  hinge  fractures  at  each  end;  both  scorer  facets 
have  scorers  on  each  shoulder,  two  showing  wear.  Both  edges  are  continuously  flaked  to  be  grips  or  scrapers. 

12.  Askwith  Moor.  A tapering  blade  of  brown  flint  with  some  cortex  has  had  the  tip  removed  obliquely;  the 
scorer  on  one  shoulder  is  backed  by  edge  working  which  merges  into  a scraper  edge. 


Flake  Scorers  (Fig.  1,  Nos.  13-19) 

These  tools  are  expanding  or  spoon-shaped  flakes  with  the  platform  removed  just  below 
the  bulb.  There  are  scorers  on  one  or  both  shoulders  of  the  scorer  facet,  usually  backed  by 
extensive  working  of  the  edges,  and  the  tip  is  worked  to  a rounded  end  scraper.  The  worked 
edges  may  be  used  as  grips  when  the  scorers  or  scrapers  are  in  use. 

13.  Ellerker  Pike.  A broad  flake  of  grey  flint  has  the  bulb  cut  away  by  a single  blow  and  there  are  scorers  backed 
by  edge  working  at  each  end  of  the  concave  scorer  facet.  The  tip  is  a rounded  end  scraper  which  may  be  used  as 
a grip  for  the  scorer. 

14.  Shepherds  Hill.  A mottled  brown  flake  has  the  bulb  truncated  to  leave  an  oblique  scorer  facet  with  a scorer 
on  the  point.  The  thick  edge  and  the  tip  are  well  worked  and  may  be  used  as  grips  or  scrapers. 

15.  The  Quarry  Site,  Green  Crag  Slack.  This  black  flint  has  the  look  of  a boldly  flaked  horseshoe  scraper  but 
the  bulb  has  been  truncated  to  make  a scorer  facet  with  a scorer  at  one  end  in  conjunction  with  the  worked  edge; 
this  scorer  has  some  wear. 

16.  Green  Crag  Slack.  A side  blow  flake  has  one  edge  removed  by  a blow  on  the  platform,  the  cut  edge  has 
become  a scorer  facet  with  a scorer  on  each  shoulder,  one  scorer  shows  signs  of  wear.  The  edges  are  worked  and  the 
tip  is  a scraper  which  can  only  be  held  in  the  left  hand. 

17.  Shepherds  Hill.  The  bottom  portion  of  a truncated  flake  of  dark  grey  flint  has  one  comer  of  the  scorer 
facet  rounded  off  and  a scorer  on  the  other,  due  to  the  incurving  edge  this  scorer  projects  as  a spur.  The  scorer  shows 
wear  and  the  tip  is  a good  rounded  scraper. 

1 8 . Embsay  Moor.  A grey  flake  with  some  cortex  has  the  bulb  cut  away  by  one  blow  and  worked  edges  support 
scorers  at  each  end  of  the  scorer  facet.  The  bottom  end  scraper  is  unfinished  and  the  tool  appears  to  lack 
completion. 

19.  Green  Crag  Slack.  This  outsize  implement  is  made  from  a large  flake  of  grey  flint.  The  bulb  has  been  removed 
by  a hinge  fracture,  there  are  scorers  at  each  end  of  the  scorer  facet  backed  by  edge  working.  The  end  scraper  at 
the  tip  is  worn. 


Scraper  Scorers  (Fig.  2,  Nos.  20-31) 

A large  flake  is  cut  transversely,  often  obliquely,  and  each  portion  becomes  a separate  tool. 
With  the  bulbar  end  the  scorer  facet  provides  housing  at  each  end  of  the  cut  surface  for  a 
scorer;  edge  working  completes  the  scorers  and  a scraper  is  added  on  a suitable  part  of  the 
edge.  With  the  bottom  portion  there  are  scorers  on  each  shoulder  of  the  scorer  facet  backed 
by  edge  working  which  continues  down  the  edges  to  fashion  the  tip  into  a rounded  scraper. 
This  method  of  making  scorers  is  most  economical  of  material  and  labour.  With  the  ideal 
flake  the  flint-worker  could  provide  himself  with  four  scorers  and  two  scrapers  with  very 
little  waste.  To  re-furbish  the  scorers  it  was  only  necessary  to  slice  off  the  old  scorer  facet 
and  provide  a new  one. 

20.  Crowwell.  This  flake  of  dark  brown  flint  with  white  specks  shows  the  process  of  scorer  manufacture.  The 
flake  has  been  cut  in  two  and  has  a scorer  made  on  the  scorer  facet  of  the  bulbar  half  and  edge  working.  There  is  a 
scorer  on  each  shoulder  of  the  bottom  half  with  edge  working  on  the  edges  continued  round  the  tip  to  make  a poor 
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rounded  scraper.  This  implement  appears  to  have  been  made  and  used  on  the  site,  as  a flake  of  this  uncommon 
material  was  found  just  alongside. 

21.  Crowwell.  This  large  and  broad  flake  of  grey  flint  has  a wide  platform  and  a tapering  tip  and  appears  to 
have  just  reached  the  completion  of  manufacture.  It  has  been  cut  in  two  transversely  and  obliquely,  providing 
shoulders  on  both  scorer  facets  for  scorers.  Each  part  of  the  flake  is  a complete  tool  with  scorers  and  scraper. 

22.  Crowwell.  A grey  flake  has  a narrow  butt  and  an  expanding  tip  and  had  a life  as  a flake  scorer  before  becom- 
ing a scraper  scorer.  The  platform  was  removed  just  below  the  bulb  and  the  edges  worked;  one  edge  is  almost  saw- 
like. The  scorers  on  the  scorer  facet  and  the  point  of  the  dorsal  ridge  are  well  worn  and  the  edge  of  the  scraper  is 
worn  smooth.  At  this  stage  the  tool  was  bisected  by  a blow  on  the  dorsal  ridge  and  became  two  scraper  scorers. 

23.  Lippersey  Pike.  The  bulbar  end  of  a thick  flake  of  blue  chert  has  been  detached  across  the  middle  by  a hinge 
fracture.  The  scorers  on  the  cut  surface  are  opposed  by  edge  flaking  and  one  edge  is  a scraper.  Both  scorers  are 
worn  by  use. 

24.  Morton  Moor.  The  bottom  end  of  a flake  of  brown  flint  has  been  removed  obliquely  by  a single  blow. 
There  is  a worn  scorer  at  one  end  of  the  scorer  facet  which  is  backed  by  edge  working.  A rounded  scraper  on  the 
tip  completes  the  tool. 

25.  Green  Crag  Slack.  The  tip  end  of  a flake  of  brown  flint  has  been  severed  by  one  blow;  there  are  scorers 
at  each  end  of  the  scorer  facet  backed  by  flaking  at  the  edges ; this  continues  round  the  tip  as  a scraper. 

26  Quarry  Site,  Green  Crag  Slack.  The  small  bottom  end  of  a brown  flake  has  the  scorer  facet  made  by  a 
blow  struck  on  the  edge  and  there  is  a scorer  on  the  point  of  the  oblique  cut.  The  steep  edge  working  continues  to 
make  a straight  edge  scraper  on  the  tip. 

27  Green  Crag  Slack.  This  is  the  tip  end  of  a flake  of  brown  flint  with  scorers  on  the  scorer  facet,  one  scorer  has 
signs  of  wear.  One  edge  has  been  made  by  a direct  blow  and  the  flaking  on  the  remaining  edge  completes  a rounded 
scraper. 

28.  Morton  Moor.  The  bottom  portion  of  a flake  of  light  grey  flint  has  an  oblique  cut  and  a scorer  on  the  point 
of  the  scorer  facet.  There  is  edge  working  with  a rounded  scraper;  both  scorer  and  scraper  are  worn  with  use. 

29.  Crowwell.  The  broad  tip  of  a flake  of  mottled  grey  flint  has  the  scorer  platform  at  an  angle  and  a worn 
scorer  on  the  point.  There  is  supporting  edge  working  and  a scraper  at  the  tip  showing  wear. 

30.  The  Sandbeds,  Otley.  An  isolated  find,  this  is  a flat  piece  of  Borrowdale  Ash  of  half  circular  shape,  the 
rounded  edge  is  a boldly  flaked  scraper.  The  straight  edge  is  a scorer  facet  with  scorers  at  each  end  which  are  in 
contact  with  the  edge  flaking.  A small  piece  of  a straight-edged  axe  of  the  same  material  was  found  close  alongside. 

31.  Coniston,  Upper  Wharfedale.  This  was  a chance  find  on  a bared  moorland  area.  This  symmetrical  scraper 
scorer  is  made  from  a portion  of  a large  flake  of  grey  flint.  There  are  scorers  at  each  end  of  the  long  scorer  facet  and 
the  whole  of  the  semicircular  tip  is  fashioned  into  a horseshoe  scraper. 
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Fig.  2.  Scraper  Scorers  (20-31). 


NEOLITHIC  AND  BRONZE  AGE  GRAVING  AND  SCORING  TOOLS  FROM  MID-WHARFEDALE  33 


The  number  of  datable  tools,  especially  arrowpoints,  found  on  the  Mid-Wharfedale 
moorland  sites,  is  sufficient  to  establish  their  Neolithic  or  Bronze  Age  dates.  Amongst 
their  contents  are  28  gravers  (4  true,  18  singleblow  and  6 angle);  the  predominance  of 
singleblow  gravers  is  notable.  Of  the  11  gravers  found  at  Hurst  Fen,  Mildenhall,  Suffolk, 
9 were  angle  gravers.  The  scoring  tools,  for  convenience  called  scorers,  are  capable  of  doing 
any  job  usually  assigned  to  a graver  and  appear  to  be  tools  used  alternatively.  The  scorers 
number  46;  many  are  well  made,  especially  the  scraper  scorers.  These  show  an  economy  of 
both  labour  and  material  which  may  account  for  the  number  used.  The  two  large  mixed 
sites,  Green  Crag  Slack  and  Washburn  Foot,  each  have  a large  content  of  Drift  flint  and 
many  tools  of  Neolithic  or  Bronze  Age  date.  Some  of  the  gravers  and  scorers  of  that 
material  may  well  be  of  the  same  period. 

The  number  of  gravers  and  scorers  found  on  the  moorland  sites  is  proof  that  they  were 
part  of  the  everyday  equipment  of  the  occupants.  The  uncompleted  tools  and  those  showing 
wear  afford  evidence  that  they  were  made  and  used  on  the  sites.  If  gravers  and  scorers  are 
to  be  found  on  Mid-Wharfedale  sites  we  can  expect  to  find  them  on  similar  sites  in  the 
North  of  England.  The  illustrated  chance  find  of  a scraper  scorer  from  Coniston,  some  26 
miles  to  the  west  of  Otley,  is  indicative  of  a wider  spread.  Personal  finds  of  gravers  and 
scorers  from  datable  flintsites  at  Pickering,  Cawthorne,  Wass  Bank  and  Sewerby  extend 
their  distribution.  It  seems  possible  that  we  may  hope  to  find  gravers  and  scorers  on  many 
other  Neolithic  or  Bronze  Age  settlements  over  a wider  area. 


APPENDIX 

A list  of  the  Contents  of  the  Neolithic  and  Bronze  Age  Flintsites  of  Mid-Wharfedale. 

(All  the  following  are  in  the  100  km  square  SE) 

1 Askwith  Moor.  168513 

Artifacts  181,  tools  24;  core  1;  scrapers,  end  2,  side  1,  horseshoe  2;  arrowpoints,  leaf  shaped  2;  scorers,  cut  1. 
scraper  scorers  2;  gravers,  true  1,  single  blow  1,  single  2,  angle  1. 

2 Askwith  Moor.  167528 

Artifacts  212,  tools  27;  scrapers,  end  1,  side  2,  horseshoe  2;  scorer,  scraper  scorer  1 ; gravers,  true  1,  single  blow 

3 Askwith  Moor.  174526 

Artifacts  209,  tools  24;  scrapers,  end  2,  side  3,  thumb  1 ; arrowpoint,  transverse  with  expanding  edge  1 ; gravers, 
true  1 , single  blow  1 ; saw  1 . 

4 Askwith  Moor.  163527 

Artifacts  147,  tools  24;  scrapers,  end  1,  side  1,  horseshoe  2;  scorers,  cut  2;  gravers,  angle  2. 

5 Askwith  Moor.  176584 

Artifacts  82,  tools  19;  scrapers,  end  1,  side  1,  horseshoe  1,  thumb  1;  arrowpoint,  transverse  with  expanding 
edge  1. 

6 Catholic  Gate.  121527 

Artifacts  126,  tools  19;  core  1;  scrapers,  side  2,  thumb  1;  arrowpoint,  single  barb  1. 

7 Hawkesworth  Moor.  141437 

Artifacts  41,  tools  9;  scrapers,  end  1,  side  1,  horseshoe  4,  thumb  1;  graver,  single  blow  1. 

8 Lippersey  Pike.  143524 

Artifacts  16,  tools  5;  scraper,  horseshoe  1;  scorer,  cut  1;  awl  1,  knife  1. 

9 Lippersey  Pike.  144525 

Artifacts  62,  tools  14;  cores  2,  knife  1,  scorers,  cut  1,  flake  1;  gravers,  single  blow  1,  angle  1. 

10  Crowwell.  146524 

Artifacts  138,  tools  14;  scrapers,  end  1,  side  1;  arrowpoint,  pear-shaped  1;  scorers,  cut  1,  flake  1,  scraper  scorers 
3 ; graver,  single  blow  1 . 

11  Crowwell.  148522 

Artifacts  124,  tools  15;  core  1;  scrapers,  end  2,  side  1,  cut  1. 

12  Crowwell.  148523 

Artifacts  111,  tools  25;  scrapers,  end  3,  side  1,  horseshoe  4;  scorers,  cut  1,  scraper  scorer  1 ; graver,  single  blow  1. 

13  Crowwell.  147523 

Artifacts  138,  tools  14;  scrapers,  end  1,  horseshoe  1,  slug  1;  arrowpoint,  barbed  and  tanged  1;  scorers,  cut  1, 
scraper  scorer  1 ; graver,  single  blow  1 . 

14  Crowwell.  146523 

Artifacts  152,  tools  26;  scrapers,  end  1,  side  4,  horseshoe  1;  scorers,  cut  3,  scraper  scorer  1;  graver,  angle  1. 

15  Upper  Austby.  098503 

Artifacts  68,  tools  26;  scrapers,  end  1,  side  1,  horseshoe  1 ; scorers,  cut  1,  scraper  scorer  1 ; graver  single  blow  1, 
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16  Ellerker  Pike.  160523 

Artifacts  90,  tools  28;  scrapers,  side  1,  horseshoe  1;  arrowpoint,  barbed  and  tanged  1;  gravers,  single  blow  1, 
true  1,  angle  1. 

17  Bradley  Moor.  011478. 

Artifacts  90,  tools  14;  scrapers,  end  3,  side  3,  core  1;  scorers,  scraper  scorers  2;  graver,  single  blow  1. 

18  Skipton  Moor.  009507 

Artifacts  203,  tools  33;  scrapers,  end  4,  horseshoe  6,  slug  1,  core  1;  arrowpoint,  leaf  shaped  1. 

19  Draughton  Moor.  038506 

Artifacts  104,  tools  11;  scrapers,  horseshoe  2;  awl  1,  knives  2. 

20  Baildon  Moor.  142409 

Artifacts  230,  tools  33;  scrapers,  end  3,  side  2,  slug  1;  arrowpoint,  transverse  with  expanding  edge  1;  scorers, 
cut  2. 

21  Shepherds  Hill.  088461 

Artifacts  184,  tools  19;  scrapers,  end  3,  side  2,  horseshoe  4,  thumb  1;  scorers,  cut  2,  scraper  scorers  3,  gravers, 
double  single  blow  1,  single  blow  1. 

22  Morton  Moor.  098443 

Artifacts  185,  tools  21;  scrapers,  end  4,  side  4,  horseshoe  4,  thumb  1;  arrowpoint,  transverse  with  expanding 
edge  1 ; scorers,  scraper  scorers  3 ; graver,  single  blow  1 . 

23  The  Deerpark,  Otley.  227442. 

Artifacts  320,  tools  39;  scrapers,  end  3,  side  4,  horseshoe  4,  thumb  1 ; arrowpoints,  barbed  and  tanged  3 ; scorers, 
cut  3,  flake  1;  graver,  single  blow  1;  slug  knife  1. 

24  Embsay  Moor.  013548 

Artifacts  21,  tools  14;  core  1;  scrapers,  end  1,  side  1;  scorer,  flake  1. 

25  Quarry  Site,  Green  Crag  Slack.  139458 

Artifacts  243,  tools  39;  scrapers,  end  3,  side  1,  horseshoe  1,  thumb  3 ; arrowpoints,  barbed  and  tanged  3 ; polished 
axe  chipping  1 ; awl  1 ; saws  3 ; knives  3 ; scorers,  flake  1 , scraper  scorers  3 ; graver,  single  blow  1 . 

Along  with  the  above  moorland  sites  the  two  mixed  sites  of  Green  Crag  Slack  and  Washburn  Foot  must  be 
mentioned.  Both  contain  much  material  of  Drift  flint,  some  of  which  is  datable  to  the  Neolithic  or  Bronze 
Age  periods;  many  of  the  hitherto  undatable  tools  must  belong  to  these  periods. 

26  Green  Crag  Slack,  Burley  Moor.  135459 

This  wide  area  of  moorland  terrace  has  been  the  source  of  many  collections  over  the  last  eighty  years  and  has 
yielded  artifacts  of  all  post-glacial  periods  from  the  early  Mesolithic.  One  collection  centred  on  this  area  has 
24  Beaker  type  barbed  and  tanged  arrowpoints.  Flints  from  the  Quarry  Site  have  already  been  listed  but  tools 
collected  personally  from  the  remaining  area  are: 

Arrowpoints,  pear  or  leaf  shaped  6,  barbed  and  tanged  4,  Armorican  2,  transverse  with  expanding  edge  1 ; 
polished  discoidal  knife  1 ; scrapers,  end  10,  side  24,  thumb  14,  slug  3,  hollow  4;  scorers,  cut  6,  flake  4,  scraper 
scorers  3;  gravers  single  blow  6,  angle  1. 

27  Washburn  Foot,  Leathley  Bridge.  229462 

This  is  a V-shaped  terrace  site  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Wharfe  and  Washburn,  an  area  which  has  produced 
some  3000  artifacts  of  Mesolithic,  Neolithic  and  Bronze  Age  dates.  Amongst  these  are  just  over  1000 
specimens  of  Drift  flint ; these  include  the  following  tools : 

Arrowpoints,  pear  or  leaf  shaped  5,  barbed  and  tanged  2;  polished  axe  chipping  1;  saws  5;  scrapers,  end  8,  side 
6,  horseshoe  2,  hollow  3,  thumb  5;  scorers,  cut  5,  flake  1,  scraper  scorers  2;  gravers,  true  2,  single  blow  5; 
gouge  1. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY,  BISHOPHILL 
SENIOR,  YORK:  EXCAVATIONS,  1964 


By  H.  G.  Ramm 

Summary  A Roman  town  house  of  the  late  fourth  century  overlay  earlier  foundations,  preceded  by  metalworking. 
Although  there  were  late  Roman  modifications  to  the  building,  the  next  certain  use  of  the  site  was  as  a tenth-century 
churchyard,  in  which  was  built  the  eleventh-century  church  with  its  later  additions,  demolished  in  1963. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  church  of  St.  Mary,  demolished  in  1963,  stood  in  the  angle  between  Bishophill 
Senior  and  Carr’s  (Carr  or  Kirk)  Lane  in  a large  churchyard,  towards  the  south  east  end  of 
that  part  of  the  medieval  city  south  west  of  the  Ouse  (Fig.  1).  The  steep  rise  from  riverside 
wharves  along  Skeldergate  at  25  ft.  O.D.  to  a crest  on  Bishophill  Senior  at  56  ft.  is  visible 
in  Carr’s  Lane  but  not  on  the  gently  sloping  platform  of  the  churchyard,  terraced  at  its 
east  end. 

A full  architectural  account  of  the  church  as  it  stood  in  1962  is  available  in  the  Royal 
Commission’s  inventory  for  York.1  The  nave,  dated  on  stylistic  grounds  to  before  the 
Norman  Conquest,  had  a north  aisle  and  a south  doorway  added  in  the  late  twelfth 
century.2  Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  a chancel  was  added  to  the  east,  more  than 
doubling  the  original  length  of  the  church.  About  1300  the  aisle  was  widened.  In  the  early 
fourteenth  century  two  new  windows  were  inserted  in  the  south  chancel  wall.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  the  chancel  aisle  was  rebuilt,  two  large  windows  were  added  in  the  nave 
wall,  and  the  nave  was  reroofed.  In  1659  a brick  tower  was  built  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisle 
and  the  chancel  was  heightened  with  brick  and  reroofed  to  match  the  nave.  In  i860  the 
church  was  restored,  the  chancel  aisle  was  remodelled,  and  a large  east  window  was 
inserted.  In  1876  the  church  became  redundant.  Some  of  its  fittings  were  transferred  with  its 
endowments  and  emoluments  to  a new  parish  church,  St.  Clement’s,  built  in  1871  in 
Scarcroft  Road.  The  fabric,  annexed  with  that  part  of  the  parish  within  the  walls  to  St. 
Mary  Bishophill  Junior,  became  completely  disused  in  1930.  Its  condition  thereafter 
deteriorated  until  in  1963  it  was  finally  demolished  and  a large  part  of  the  more  interesting 
architectural  details  were  built  into  the  new  church  of  the  Holy  Redeemer  in 
Boroughbridge  Road.3 

Excavation,  begun  on  a small  scale  by  the  R.C.H.M.  with  voluntary  labour,  was 
eventually  funded  by  the  then  Ministry  of  Public  Building  and  Works.4  Although 
permission  to  excavate  was  readily  granted  by  the  church  authorities  and  their  architect, 
the  late  G.  G.  Pace,  there  were  limitations  placed  on  the  examination  of  graves  and  distur- 
bance of  the  dead.  The  position  of  large  brick  vaults  was  not  known  before  excavation 
started,  and  this  prevented  both  open  excavation  and  a regular  lay-out  of  trenches.  The 
main  dump  was  placed  in  the  central  area  of  the  nave  away  from  the  walls;  this  area  was 

1 R.C.H.M. (Eng.),  City  of  York,  III  (1972),  3oa-36a. 

2 The  church  and  preceding  buildings  are  in  fact  aligned  north  east-south  west,  but  in  describing  the  church  its 
liturgical  alignment  is  used. 

3 Y.A.  and  Y.A.S.  Procs  1949-50,  50-54;  R.C.H.M.,  City  of  York,  III,  10a,  32a  and  34b. 

4 The  work  was  directed  by  the  author,  D.  P.  Dymond  and  Laurence  Keen.  Administration  was  handled  by 
Mr.  Lancelot  of  the  York  office  of  the  Department  of  the  Environment,  photography  is  by  C.  J.  Bassham  and 
R.  F.  Braybrook,  and  the  drawings  are  by  Miss  Deborah  Fulford.  Dr.  E.  A.  Gee  placed  the  results  of  the  1959-60 
excavations  at  my  disposal.  The  full  excavation  archive  is  deposited  in  the  Yorkshire  Museum,  York. 
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not  excavated,  since  the  greater  depth  of  burials  and  consequent  damage  to  Roman 
structures  suggested  that  this  was  not  worth  the  effort  involved.  Effectively  excavation 
was  limited  to  the  walls  of  the  Saxon  church  and  adjacent  areas.  Further  difficulties  arose 
from  the  impossibility  of  keeping  children  out  of  the  site  in  the  evenings,  with  disastrous 
results  to  sections  in  the  loose  soil  of  graves  with  rubble  above  from  the  demolition. 

The  main  problems  that  the  excavators  hoped  to  solve  were  the  age  of  the  Saxon  work 
surviving  until  the  demolition,  particularly  in  view  of  the  priority  in  date  for  this  church 
implied  by  the  cognomens  of  the  two  Bishophill  churches,  Senior  and  Junior,  elder  and 
younger;  whether  there  had  been  an  earlier  Saxon  church,  particularly  in  view  of  any 
claim  for  this  to  be  the  St.  Mary’s  church  referred  to  by  Alcuin  as  existing  in  about 
a.d.  750; 5 what  was  the  relationship  of  the  earliest  churches  to  Roman  buildings;  whether 
there  was  any  continuity  of  Christian  use  from  Roman  times;  and,  finally,  what  evidence 
could  be  recovered  from  a site  on  the  edge  of  the  Roman  town  for  its  growth  and 
development. 6 

Only  on  the  first  and  last  of  these  questions  was  significant  evidence  available.  The 
development  of  the  site  began  in  the  second  century  with  metal-working  on  the  fringe  of 
the  Roman  town.  In  about  a.d.  200  the  site  was  terraced  and  successive  stone  buildings  were 
erected;  of  these,  most  is  known  about  that  built  after  about  a.d.  350,  a range  of  four  rooms, 
of  which  three  were  heated,  connected  by  a corridor  with  a north  wing.  The  heating  system 
was  dismantled  and  small  rooms  were  built  over  the  furnaces,  possibly  in  the  fifth  century. 
There  is  then  a gap  until  the  site  was  occupied  by  a small  enclosed  cemetery  in  the  tenth 
century,  at  latest,  although  the  church  of  that  period  was  not  found.  The  surviving  Saxon 
fabric  was  dated  to  the  eleventh  century.  The  adjacent  site  to  the  north  and  north  west  was 
excavated  by  the  York  Archaeological  Trust  in  1973-4. 


THE  SITE  (Fig.  1) 

The  Roman  buildings  under  the  church  are  the  most  south-easterly  so  far  recorded 
belonging  to  the  Roman  town  or  colonia  south  west  of  the  Ouse.  An  isolated  suburban 
building  in  Clementhorpe  is  separated  by  the  natural  gully  now  occupied  by  Bishopgate 
Street  and  a cemetery  of  second  to  fourth-century  date.  The  nearest  grave  lay  some 
3 50-400  ft.  south  of  the  church. 

The  Quaker  burial  ground,  south  east  of  Carr’s  Lane,  occupies  a similar  platform  to 
the  churchyard,  with  terraces  on  both  the  north  east  and  south  east.  The  later  terrace, 
continued  by  a gentler  slope  in  Cromwell  Road  and  by  the  ditch  of  the  Norman  castle 
of  the  Old  Bade,  could  reasonably  be  the  south  east  limit  of  the  colonia.  All  the  burials  lie 
outside  it,  but  the  nearest  are  probably  of  second-century  date  and  could  have  been 
encroached  upon  by  later  urban  development.  The  platform  under  the  Quaker  burial 
ground  could  equally  well  have  been  extended  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  churchyard  was  first  terraced  in  the  Roman  period  but  was  extended  east  to 
accommodate  the  thirteenth-century  chancel.  The  Roman  revetment  wall  is  visible  in 
cross-section  on  the  north  west  side  of  Carr’s  Lane  (Fig.  2)  and  was  discovered  by  excavation 
some  25  ft.  to  the  north  west  (plan,  Fig.  3,  section  7,  Fig.  9).  The  natural  clay  had  been  cut 
back  and  revetted  by  a wall  at  least  6 ft.  high  with  an  outer  facing  of  large  stones  and  an 
infilling  of  rubble  behind  them.  From  the  west  end  of  the  area  excavated  to  the  terrace  there 
was  only  a drop  of  less  than  2 ft.  in  the  natural  level,  a slope  of  1 in  36.  Such  a gentle  slope 
implies  that  the  purpose  of  the  terrace  was  to  provide  a level  space  for  building  downhill, 
where  the  slope  was  much  greater,  greater  indeed  than  it  is  now.  Under  the  Jug  and  Bottle 

6J.  H.  Harvey,  ‘Bishophill  and  the  Church  of  York’,  Y.A.J.  XLI  (1965),  p.  390. 

8 R.C.H.M.,  City  of  York,  I (1962),  fig.  37,  p.  48  for  the  extent  of  the  Roman  town.  Sir  Ian  Richmond,  ibid., 
xxxvii:  ‘But  the  southward  extent  of  the  town  remains  undetermined  and  excavation  is  much  to  be  desired’. 
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Location  plan 


Fig.  i.  St.  Mary  Bishophill  Senior,  York.  Location  plan. 

public  house  on  the  south  west  side  of  Skeldergate  a Roman  level  was  reached  at  about 
17  ft.  O.D.,  and  in  Buckingham  Street,  90  ft.  south  west  of  Skeldergate,  natural  ground 
was  at  16-83  ft.  O.D.7  The  base  of  the  revetment  wall  was  at  44  ft.  O.D.;  i.e.  there  was  a 
drop  of  more  than  27  ft.  in  130  ft.  There  is  room  for  at  least  two  deeper  terraces  downhill. 

The  revetment  wall  served  to  take  the  strain  of  stone  buildings  above.  In  this  it  was  not 
entirely  successful,  since  a collapse  occurred  in  or  after  the  late  fourth  century  (pottery  nos. 
3:43-5,  503),  followed  by  a clumsy  repair,  an  oblique  buttress  built  over  debris  into  the 
breach.8  The  date  of  the  revetment  itself  is  not  so  certain.  Occupation  seems  to  have  been 
limited  to  the  west  part  of  the  site  until  about  a.d.  200  when  the  first  stone  structures  were 
built,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  difficult  lower  slope  was  occupied  until  the  more  level  hill 
top  was  fully  used. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  this  terracing  is  a local  and  haphazard  development  of  individual 
sites  or  is  part  of  a planned  development  of  the  town  as  a whole.  Sharp  drops  in  level  at 
Railway  Street  (now  George  Hudson  Street)  and  Toft  Green  suggests  that  terracing  may 
have  occurred  there  also.9  Epigraphic  evidence  for  building  at  about  this  date  elsewhere 
in  the  town  is  provided  by  the  dedication  stone  of  a temple  of  Serapis  built  by  a legate  of 
the  Sixth  Legion,10  and  the  visit  of  the  emperor  Severus  and  his  court  may  have  been  the 
occasion  for  a rebuilding  of  the  town  associated  with  the  grant  of  colonia  status. 

7 Report  of  the  City  Surveyor  (1889),  12,  testhole  4. 

8 The  numbers  for  finds  are  those  in  the  complete  archive  of  the  excavation;  not  all  are  published  here. 

9 Railway  Street.  Medieval  pottery  was  found  14  ft.  deep,  Y.P.S.R.  1898,  x;  Roman  bases  in  situ  were  8£  ft.  deep, 
G.  Benson,  York  I (1911),  16,  fig.  20.  Toft  Green:  information  from  the  late  J.  Radley;  cf.  third-century  terracing  at 
Lincoln,  Arch.  J.,  CIII  (1946),  p.  45. 

10  R.C.H.M.,  York,  I,  pp.  54,  119. 
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PERIOD  I.  THE  EARLIEST  OCCUPATION  (Figs.  3 and  4) 

The  Roman  town  developed  alongside  the  main  road  from  the  legionary  fortress  to 
Tadcaster,  with  first-century  material  known  at  some  distance  north  west  of  the  road  and 
south  west  of  the  Ouse.11  However  the  church  site,  some  400  yds.  south  east  of  the  road, 


St.  Mary  Bishophill  Senior,  York  Trench  Plan 


Elevation  of  churchyard  wall  along  Carr’s  Lane 


11  Ibid,,  xxxv- vi. 


Fig.  2.  Trench  plan  and  elevation  of  churchyard  wall. 
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was  not  reached  by  expanding  occupation  until  the  second  century.  The  layer  of  brown 
loamy  soil  immediately  above  the  natural  subsoil  and  deriving  from  it  was  uniform  across 
the  whole  site  and  contained  pottery  ranging  in  date  from  the  first  century  to  that  of 
whatever  structure  directly  sealed  it.  First-century  pottery  was  scarce  and  no  more  than 
might  be  expected  in  an  area  near  to  but  outside  the  main  settlement;  it  could  not  indicate 
occupation  without  evidence  of  surviving  structures.  The  bulk  of  the  pottery  in  this  layer 
was  of  second  to  third-century  date. 

The  earliest  structural  evidence  derived  from  trenches  6 and  13,  where  the  loamy  soil 
was  missing  or  overlay  other  features,  predominantly  a layer  of  dark  material  containing 
charcoal  and,  in  places,  ashes,  1 J to  2 in.  thick  and  defined  by  drystone  footings,  of  which 
fragments  only  survived,  implying  the  angle  of  a building.  This,  it  it  included  all  the 
associated  finds,  measured  18  by  30  ft.  overall.  Several  nails  were  found,  presumably  from 
timber  buildings  that  had  rested  on  the  footings.  In  trench  13  (Fig.  2)  the  dark  layer  sealed 
the  following  features:  (1)  To  the  south  west  the  butt  end  of  a pit  or  ditch,  perhaps  linked 
with  the  south  west  pit  in  trench  6.  (2)  A shallow  depression  which  may  have  contained 
the  wooden  edge  of  a platform  to  the  north  east  raised  3 in.  (3)  south  west  of  this  was  a hole 
which  had  contained  successively  two  wooden  boxes,  the  earlier  measuring  1 ft.  north  east- 
south  west  and  sunk  1 ft.  into  the  natural  sand,  and  the  latter  being  if  ft.  long  and  9 in.  deep. 
These  were  filled  with  bronze  filings  and  the  upper  box,  which  included  a broken  bronze 
pin,  had  not  been  removed.  A crucible  and  traces  of  iron  working  were  also  found.  In 
trench  6 the  dark  layer  was  associated  with  a hearth  within  amorphous  stonework,  and  with 
pits  to  the  south  west  and  south  east  (Fig.  8,  section  6). 

A sherd  of  the  second  half  of  the  second  century  (no.  195)  was  found  between  the  boxes, 
and  pottery  associated  with  the  hearth  implied  a late  second-century  date.  A shallow, 
irregular,  oval  pit  dug  into  natural  and  containing  late  second-early  third-century  pottery 
probably  represents  tidying  up  for  the  next  phase  of  occupation.  Both  bronze  and  iron  were 
being  worked  in  the  late  second  century,  and  this  working  ended  with  a fire  at  the  turn  of 
the  century. 


PERIODS  2 & 3.  EARLIER  STONE  BUILDINGS  (Fig.  3) 

Only  the  foundations,  or  the  trenches  for  robbed  foundations,  survived  from  buildings 
earlier  than  the  fourth  century  and  were  usually  reused  for  later  walls.  They  were  composed 
of  a hard  lime  mortar  with  an  aggregate  of  small  rubble,  including  magnesian  and  oolitic 
limestone,  pebble  and  broken  tile.  The  foundations  were  of  two  widths,  probably  of 
different  dates.  The  wider  foundations  at  the  north  east  end  of  the  later  building,  3 £-3}  ft. 
wide,  formed  the  angle  of  a building  with  two  lengths  of  walling,  27  ft.  and  18  ft.  long, 
and  underlay  the  south  east  wall  of  room  IV,  and  the  wall  between  rooms  II  and  III  of  the 
later  building.  That  the  foundations  did  not  belong  to  the  walls  resting  on  them  is  shown 
by  the  disproportion  between  them  and  the  if  ft.  width  of  the  wall  between  rooms  II  and 
III,  by  the  thin  layer  of  soil  separating  them  from  the  narrower  and  shallow  footings  of  the 
south  east  wall  of  room  IV  and  by  the  continuance  of  the  foundations  north  east  of  the  end 
of  that  wall.  The  pottery  found  in  layers  dating  the  wide  foundation,  although  not  enough 
for  firm  dating,  implied  a date  of  c.  a.d.  200  or  later. 

The  narrow  foundations,  similar  in  structure  and  2f-2§  ft.  wide,  belonged  to  a building 
80-90  ft.  long  south  west-north  east  by  24  ft.  wide,  divided  into  four  rooms  and  with  wings, 
to  the  south  east  at  the  south  west  end,  and  to  the  north  west  at  the  north  east  end.  The 
extent  of  the  wings  and  the  exact  position  of  the  north  east  wall  were  not  established,  but 
the  latter  cannot  have  been  much  different  from  the  position  of  the  end  wall  of  the  later 
building,  since  the  site  is  restricted  by  the  terrace.  A cut  3!  ft.  north  east  of  the  later  wall 
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St.  Mary  Bishophill  Senior,  York 


Period  1 2nd  century  metal  working  structures 


New  work 


23  New  work  (conjectured) 
Old  work  (re-used) 


H Hypocaust 
F Furnace 


Fig.  3.  Plan  of  site  in  periods  1-4. 
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could  be  the  edge  of  a trench  to  remove  the  foundations  or  the  beginning  of  the  collapse 
of  the  revetment,  but  burial  vaults  prevented  its  examination.  The  foundation  under  the 
later  wall  could  not  be  proved  to  be  earlier  than  it. 

With  this  exception  and  those  of  the  apse,  the  inset  on  the  south  east  side  of  room  IV 
and  the  wall  between  rooms  II  and  III,  all  the  foundations  below  the  fourth-century  walls 
were  demonstrably  earlier  than  the  walls.  In  two  places  fragments  of  earlier  walls  survived, 
2\  ft.  wide  with  small  magnesian  limestone  ashlar  facings  and  internal  plastering.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  apse  the  earlier  foundations  continued  into  the  opening  and  the  bottom 
courses  of  the  wall  were  visible  in  cross-section  in  the  inner  face  of  the  apse.  The  apse  founda- 
tions butted  onto  the  earlier  foundations  while  those  of,  for  example,  the  wall  between 
rooms  I and  II  were  of  one  build  with  the  earlier  foundations.  The  north  west  wall  of  the 
main  range  was  demonstrably  later  than  the  foundation  on  which  it  stood  (Fig.  10,  section 
11),  and  this  foundation  was  of  one  build  with  the  south  west  wall  of  room  V,  the 
connecting  link  with  the  north  wing.  The  later  wall  of  room  V had  its  own  foundation, 
which  overhung  the  south  west  edge  of  the  lower  foundations.  The  foundations  of  the 


Detail  of  apse 
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Fig.  4.  Plan  of  apse  to  room  II. 


north  west  wing  were  removed  in  post-Roman  times,  but  the  existence  of  the  corridor 
(room  V)  in  the  early  period  implies  the  existence  of  some  building  here  too.  A robber 
trench  and  a scar  on  the  foundation  absent  from  the  wall  above  imply  the  continuance  to 
the  south  east  of  the  south  west  wall  of  room  I,  and  its  removal  before  the  later  building 
was  built.  The  trench  fill  included  Huntcliff  and  late  Castor  ware  and  a glass  rim  (457) 
dated  to  c.  350,  dating  the  removal  of  this  foundation  and  the  rebuilding  to  the  second  half 
of  the  fourth  century. 
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Pottery  from  layers  into  which  the  foundations  were  dug  includes  second  and  third- 
century  sherds,  and  one  (271)  from  the  second  half  of  the  third  century.  An  anomalous 
foundation  continuing  the  line  of  the  south  west  wall  of  room  V across  the  main  range  was 
of  stiff  clay  with  sparse  cobbles.  It  was  shallow,  only  occasionally  cutting  into  the  natural, 
was  sealed  by  the  floor  of  the  later  building,  and  contained  as  well  as  sealing  second  and 
third-century  pottery.  It  cannot  have  supported  more  than  a timber  partition. 


PERIOD  4.  THE  FOURTH-CENTURY  HOUSE  (Figs.  3 and  4) 

The  best  surviving  Roman  structure,  with  its  north  west  wall  still  up  to  3!  ft.  high  and 
only  reduced  to  this  height  in  the  twelfth  century,  consisted  of  a long  range  aligned  south 
west  to  north  east,  divided  into  four  rooms  (numbered  from  the  south  west  I to  IV)  and 
connected  by  a narrow  room  or  corridor  (V)  with  further  buildings  to  the  north  west 
of  which  little  or  nothing  remained.  Rooms  I,  II  and  IV  had  channelled  hypocausts  heated 
by  separate  furnaces  to  the  south  east.  Room  II  had  an  apse  to  the  south  east  and  room  IV 
had  a rectangular  alcove  to  the  north  east. 

The  south  angle  of  room  I was  the  external  angle  of  the  house,  and  a bedding  of  pounded 
stone  to  the  south  west  belonged  to  a paved  yard  or  portico.  A similar  bedding,  which  had 
been  flagged,  belonged  to  a courtyard  bounded  to  the  north  east  by  room  V and  extending 
at  least  18  ft.  north  west  of  rooms  I-IV.  At  its  north  east  end  the  width  of  the  courtyard  was 
limited  to  20  ft.  by  the  position  of  robber  trenches  of  walls  extending  at  least  40  ft.  north 
east-south  west.  To  the  north  east  there  was  a gap  of  13  ft.  between  the  building  and  the 
revetment.  Graves  had  destroyed  evidence  of  what  had  lain  south  east  of  the  furnaces.  No 
evidence  was  recovered  for  the  position  of  streets  or  for  the  relationship  with  remains 
discovered  in  1885  to  the  south  west  under  the  present  street  of  Bishophill  Senior.12 

The  walls  varied  in  thickness  from  if  to  2f  ft.  built  of  brick-sized  ashlars  of  magnesian 
limestone  with  a rubble  core  and  coated  on  the  inside  with  painted  plaster,  of  which 
scattered  fragments  survived  in  the  filling  of  later  graves.  The  roof  was  of  tile.  The  floors 
were  of  opus  signinum , a hard  red  cement  of  powdered  brick  or  pottery  mixed  with  lime 
mortar,  3-6  in.  thick  and  bedded  on  a layer  of  pounded  stone,  2 ft.  thick.  The  channels  of 
the  hypocausts,  1-1  \ ft.  wide  by  1 J ft.  high,  were  cut  into  the  base  layer,  with  inner  facings 
of  limestone  ashlars,  floored  and  roofed  with  flags.  The  opus  signinum  was  laid  directly  onto 
these  flag  roofs.  Where  the  heat  was  greatest  near  the  furnaces,  tile  was  used  instead  of  stone 
to  floor,  cover  and  line  the  channels.  In  room  I there  was  an  additional  layer  of  1-6  in.  of 
white  mortar  under  the  normal  floor  base.  The  furnace  to  room  I had  been  destroyed  in 
antiquity  and  the  resulting  layers  of  soot  and  burnt  soil  had  been  further  disturbed  by 
burial  vaults  which  had  also  destroyed  the  entry  into  room  I,  but  its  position  was  indicated 
by  corbelling  of  the  channel  roof  and  by  heat  erosion.  The  furnace  to  room  II  was  on  the 
east  side  of  the  apse,  housed  in  a short  passage,  6 ft.  long  and  6 ft.  wide,  narrowing  to  3-4  ft. 
with  walls  3 ft.  thick  and  a stoke-hole  pit,  of  which  only  the  lip  was  uncovered.  This  furnace 
had  also  been  destroyed  in  antiquity.  The  entry,  through  the  apse  wall,  had  a double 
splay  and  was  floored  with  tile.  Insets  on  the  inside  of  the  apse  wall  and  at  2 ft.  intervals  in 
the  north  west  wall  showed  where  box-tile  pipes  had  distributed  the  heat  up  the  walls. 
Box-tiles  also  ascended  into  the  centre  of  the  apse,  presumably  to  heat  some  structure  such 
as  a basin  of  hot  water  within  it. 

Room  III  was  unheated.  To  begin  with  it  had  a floor  of  thin,  hard,  yellow  mortar  which 
rose  to  the  south  west  and  north  west  walls  with  a quarter-round  moulding  and  was  2 ft. 
lower  than  the  floor  of  rooms  II  and  IV.  This  was  later  raised  to  the  same  height  as  their 


12  Ibid.,  51b.  no  18. 
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St.  Mary  Bishophill  Senior,  York 


Period  5 Early  post -Roman 

Period  6 Pre-llth  century  churchyard 


New  work 

si  New  work  (conjectured) 

Old  work  (re-used) 

x Disturbed  grave 
(pre-llth  century) 


metres 


Fig.  5.  Plan  of  site  in  periods  5 and  6. 
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floors  with  an  opus  signinum  floor,  resting  on  a coarser  and  less  consistent  base  than  in  the 
other  rooms.  Pottery  below  the  first  floor  was  of  second  to  third-century  date,  but  the  floor 
related  structurally  to  the  fourth-century  building.  Room  IV  was  heated  through  an  entry 
near  the  east  corner  from  a flue  4 ft.  wide  and  12  ft.  long  parallel  to  the  house  wall  and 
leading  south  west  to  a tiled  furnace  floor,  which  had  been  repaired  and  replaced  at  a 
higher  level.  Traces  of  soot  below  the  floor  level  of  the  passage  at  the  north  east  end  could 
imply  an  earlier  arrangement  with  the  furnace  directly  outside  the  entry  to  the  hypocaust 
as  in  the  other  rooms.  The  exposed  position  of  this  furnace  near  the  edge  of  the  terrace 
may  have  created  difficulties  with  the  draught  and  led  to  its  reconstruction. 

The  purpose  of  this  heated  suite  was  not  established.  Apse  and  hypocaust  might  imply  a 
small  bath  house,  but  there  was  only  minimal  evidence  of  drains  and  plumbing  (two 
fragments  of  terra  cotta  pipes),  and  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  order  of  heated  and  unheated 
rooms.  They  were  probably  part  of  a town  house,  in  the  absence  of  mosaic  floors  not  a 
distinguished  one. 

The  date  of  its  construction  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  has  already  been 
indicated  by  the  dating  of  the  removal  of  the  earlier  foundations  at  the  south  corner  (p.  41 
above).  Most  of  the  pottery  (p.  62  below)  from  the  floors  of  rooms  I,  III  and  V sealed  by 
the  walls  derived  from  the  second  and  third-century  occupation  but  included  some  sherds 
of  a fourth-century  date.  Pottery  deriving  from  the  occupation  of  the  building  (e.g.  from 
ash  and  soot  in  the  hypocaust  channels)  belonged  to  the  late  fourth  century.  Quantities  of 
pottery  brought  down  into  the  channels  from  the  floor  above  by  later  grave  digging  was 
also  of  late  fourth-century  date. 


St. Mary  Bishophill  Senior, York  Section  Plan 


12a 


Fig.  6.  Plan  showing  position  of  sections. 
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PERIOD  5.  THE  LAST  PHASE  OF  ROMAN  OCCUPATION  (Fig.  6) 

Evidence  for  the  latest  occupation  of  the  Roman  building  derives  mainly  from  peripheral 
structures.  The  hypocaust  system  was  abandoned  and  other  structures  were  erected  on  the 
sites  of  the  furnaces.  Building  A was  a small  room  over  the  furnace  to  room  I,  measuring 
internally  9J  by  7J  ft.,  added  in  the  angle  between  the  apse  and  the  south  east  wall.  Its  walls, 
1 |-  2 ft.  thick,  were  of  similar  construction  to  those  already  described.  Its  floor  of  hard  mortar 
was  bedded  on  the  debris  of  the  furnace,  which  included  flue  tile,  late  fourth-century  pottery 
and  an  atypical  sherd  of  poor  quality  that  could  be  later  (61 1).  Occupation  debris  from  the 
building  itself  consisted  of  oyster  shells,  bones  and  a spindle  whorl,  but  no  pottery. 

Only  the  hard  white  mortar  floor  of  building  B survived,  laid  over  room  IPs  furnace, 
which  had  been  levelled  except  for  a fragment  of  its  north  side  wall;  this  had  been  cut 
parallel  to  the  main  building  and  formed  the  north  west  limit  of  the  floor.  The  other  limits 
of  the  floor  were  not  ascertained,  but  it  was  larger  than  6 ft.  square.  Sealed  by  the  floor 
was  debris,  including  wall  plaster,  flue  tile  and  fourth-century  pottery.  From  the  floor  itself 
came  much  animal  bone,  a few  abraded  sherds  of  third  to  fourth-century  pottery,  and  a 
piece  of  fourth-century  glass  (182).  The  lower  course  of  a wall  (C),  3 ft.  wide,  incorporated 
in  the  much  later  footings  of  the  Saxon  precinct  wall,  cut  across  the  furnace  to  room  IV. 

Finally  there  was  the  repair  of  the  terrace  revetment  wall  after  a collapse,  executed  by 
inserting  a poorly  constructed  buttress  to  prevent  further  collapse  without  either  removing 
all  the  debris  at  the  wall  foot  or  rebuilding  the  wall.  The  earliest  date  of  this  repair  is  the 
last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century. 

These  additions  and  repairs  still  used  Roman-type  masonry  but  are  generally  of  poorer 
quality.  The  abandonment  of  the  heating  system  was  also  accompanied  by  damage  to  the 
superstructure,  since  box  tile  and  wall  plaster  were  found  below  the  new  floors,  but  it  is 
unknown  how  or  if  this  damage  was  made  good.  This  deterioration  in  standards  could 
reflect  no  more  than  a lowering  of  the  social  status  of  the  area.  Alternatively  it  may  indicate 
overcrowding  and  a more  general  decline  resulting  from  the  flooding  which  in  the  fifth 
century  had  rendered  lower-lying  areas  of  the  town  uninhabitable.13 


PERIOD  6.  THE  CHURCH  BEFORE  THE  ELEVENTH  CENTURY  (Fig.  5) 

The  eleventh-century  church  surviving  until  the  demolition  was  not  the  earliest 
ecclesiastical  use  of  the  site.  Saxon  crosses  discovered  during  the  demolition  and  the 
excavation  date  from  the  tenth  to  eleventh  centuries,  and  although  not  all  need  have 
preceded  the  late  Saxon  church,  the  one  of  which  a fragment  was  found  within  its  footings 
demonstrably  did.14  The  burials  associated  with  the  crosses  were  no  longer  intact,  but  in  at 
least  two  places  the  late-Saxon  footings  had  been  dug  into  a layer  of  disturbed  rubble  con- 
taining human  bone,  possibly  from  the  disturbance  of  graves  dug  into  the  destruction  layer 
of  the  Roman  building.  Fragments  of  human  bone  derived  from  other  areas  in  rooms  II 
and  III,  and  in  the  1959  excavations  an  extended  burial  found  on  a bed  of  dark  material 
including  charcoal  belonged  to  a late-Saxon  type.  A tenth-century  strap-end  associated 
with  a few  human  bones  was  from  a grave  disturbed  by  later  medieval  building.15 

Structurally  the  only  evidence  surviving  from  this  period  was  the  precinct  wall  for  a 
cemetery.  This  wall  also  enclosed  the  later  Saxon  church,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  founded 
at  a level  lower  than  the  church  implies  an  earlier  date.  Two  short  lengths  of  this  wall  were 
found  during  excavation  belonging  to  the  south  west  and  north  east  sides,  the  former 

13  R.  M.  Butler  (ed.),  Soldier  and  Civilian  in  Roman  Yorkshire  (1971),  pp.  181-3. 

14  R.C.H.M.,  York,  III,  xli,  33a-34b,  nos.  1-21. 

15  Med.  Arch.,  IX  (1965),  p.  154. 
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immediately  south  west  of  building  A,  and  the  other  using  as  its  foundation  wall  C,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  a thin  layer  of  soil.  These  walls  were  2-2J  ft.  thick,  faced  with 
limestone  ashlars  and  with  a rubble  core  bound  by  a poor  quality  yellow  mortar.  The 
south  west  fragment  did  not  have  a separate  foundation  but  the  lower  courses  were  below 
the  ground.  The  masonry  was  neater  and  of  a better  quality  than  that  of  the  eleventh-century 
church.  The  south  east  wall  survives  in  the  revetment  of  the  north  side  of  Carr’s  Lane  (Fig. 
2),  where  large  masonry  blocks  in  the  lowest  course  end  with  a straight  joint  in  line  with 
the  north  east  side  wall.  The  large  blocks  were  needed  because  the  wall  is  here  revetting 
the  lane  rather  than  free-standing.  The  north  west  wall  was  probably  that  part  of  the 
north  west  wall  of  the  Roman  building  which  differentially  survived  above  the  footings 
of  the  eleventh-century  church.  Together  these  walls  formed  an  almost  rectangular  en- 
closure, measuring  60  ft.  north  east-south  west  by  54  and  62  ft.  along  the  north  east  and 
south  west  walls  respectively.  A blocked  gateway  into  Carr’s  Lane,  4J  ft.  wide  and  11 J ft. 
from  the  east  corner,  is  visible  in  the  south  east  side  of  this  precinct. 

There  is  no  structural  evidence  for  a church  within  this  precinct  with  the  sole  exception 
of  a post-hole  1 \ ft.  in  diameter  cut  into  the  south  east  wall  of  the  Roman  building  at  its 
junction  with  the  wall  dividing  rooms  II  and  III,  implying  a timber  structure  using  the 
Roman  ruins  as  a foundation.  On  the  other  hand  the  considerable  amount  of  reused  Roman 
stonework  in  the  eleventh-century  church  implies  a stone  building  for  use  as  a quarry,  and 
the  post-hole  need  be  no  more  than  the  site  of  a roof  support  or  door  jamb.  Certainly  the 
relationship  of  the  later  church  to  the  Roman  walls,  which  it  follows  inaccurately,  implies 
that  it  derived  its  layout  through  the  agency  of  an  intermediate  building.  A church  based 
on  rooms  II  and  III  of  the  Roman  building,  needing  only  a new  east  wall  and  centrally  set 
within  the  precinct  at  its  north  west  end,  would  have  measured  38  by  24  ft. 

None  of  the  carved  stones  found  need  be  earlier  than  the  tenth  century.  A similar  con- 
clusion was  reached  for  the  carved  stones  associated  with  St.  Mary  Bishophill  Junior, 
although  the  stones  from  that  church  include  some  showing  less  Danish  influence.16  No 
archaeological  confirmation  was  found  therefore  for  the  priority  implied  by  the  names 
Senior  and  Vetus,  nor  was  any  evidence  discovered  of  a continuity  of  use  between  the  late 
fourth-century  town  house  and  a tenth-century  church  possibly  using  two  of  its  rooms,  nor 
indeed  of  what  use  the  Roman  building  or  any  parts  of  it  were  put  to  between  the  fifth  and 
the  tenth  century. 


PERIOD  7.  THE  LATE  ELEVENTH-CENTURY  CHURCH  (Fig.  5) 

For  this  period  the  best  evidence  remains  the  superstructure  described  before  its 
destruction  by  the  R.C.H.M.17  The  excavations  uncovered  the  foundations  of  an  unicellular 
building  measuring  41  by  24  ft.  overall.  The  position  of  the  west  and  south  walls  was  already 
known,  but  it  was  now  confirmed  that  the  twelfth-century  arcade  was  on  the  site  of  the 
earlier  north  wall,  and  that  the  east  wall  was  in  such  a position  as  to  leave  no  room  for  any 
structural  chancel  between  it  and  the  precinct  wall.  A gap  6J  ft.  wide  in  the  foundations 
of  the  west  wall  implied  a central  doorway  of  which  traces  were  not  visible  in  the  rubble 
masonry  of  the  wall  which  survived  until  the  demolition.  Nineteenth-century  burials 
occupied  this  gap  but  had  not  caused  it.  The  foundations  on  either  side  of  the  gap  vary  in 
width  and  alignment.  They  are,  moreover,  capped  with  large  wall-width  blocks  of  masonry, 
absent  over  the  gap,  the  removal  of  which  could  not  have  been  achieved  without  danger 

16  R.C.H.M.,  York,  III,  xli  and  27.  Account  must  also  now  be  taken  of  the  stone  for  long  regarded  as 
unprovenanced  but  from  Bishophill  Junior.  See  R.C.H.M.,  York,  IV,  pi.  25b  and  p.  xliv;  Y.A.J.,  VI  (1881),  p.  48; 
Arch.  J., CV  1948  (1950),  p.  10. 

17  R.C.H.M.,  York,  III,  pp.  32-3. 
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to  the  wall  above.  A fragment  of  a tenth-century  carved  stone  in  the  foundations  implies 
an  eleventh-century  date  for  the  church. 

The  foundations  had  been  constructed  by  digging  a U-shaped  trench  which  was 
haphazardly  filled  at  the  bottom  with  rubble  and  soil,  above  which  rubble  was  pitched  in 
a rough  herring-bone  fashion  without  mortar  but  set  in  soil  or  clay.  This  rubble  included 
limestone,  gritstone,  cobbles,  tegulae , opus  signinum,  and  even  the  occasional  Roman  potsherd. 
Some  of  the  material  was  burnt.  The  foundations  varied  in  width,  usually  with  the  wall 
above,  being  narrower  for  the  end  walls  than  for  the  side  walls.  They  were  normally  2 J ft. 
deep  but  rose  over  Roman  walling  or  went  deeper,  even  to  the  natural  clay,  where  the 
bottom  required  it. 

The  north  wall  was  just  inside  the  Roman  north  west  wall,  which  survived  to  a height 
that  makes  it  clear  that  it  was  visible  above  ground  when  the  church  wall  was  built.  It  was 
still  required  as  a precinct  wall  and  was  not  levelled  until  the  north  aisle  was  built  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  west  wall  was  directly  over  the  Roman  wall  between  rooms  I and  II, 
although  it  oversailed  it  on  the  east  at  the  north  end.  The  south  wall,  starting  at  the  south 
corner  of  room  II,  gradually  diverged  from  the  Roman  wall  until  at  the  east  end  it  was 
completely  outside  it.  The  Roman  wall  was  not  known  to  the  eleventh-century  builders, 
for  even  where  it  is  underneath  the  late  Saxon  foundations  there  is  a layer  of  soil  between 
them.  Yet  the  width  of  the  church  had  in  some  way  been  determined  by  that  of  the  Roman 
building,  and  this  could  only  have  been  through  the  intermediacy  of  a destroyed  earlier 
church,  from  which  the  reused  Roman  material  may  also  have  been  derived. 

THE  LATER  CHURCH  (R.C.H.M.,  York , III,  Fig.  34) 

The  width  of  the  twelfth-century  north  aisle  was  not  established,  but  the  foundations  of 
the  arcade  piers  and  the  stubs  of  the  east  and  west  end  walls  were  examined.  They  were  of 
roughly  coursed  squared  stones  in  a coarse  sandy  mortar.  A late  Saxon  head-stone  and 
stones  with  coarse  diagonal  tooling  of  early  Norman  date  were  included,  implying  earlier 
Norman  additions  to  the  eleventh-century  church.  Most  of  the  stones,  including  the 
Norman  ones,  had  been  badly  burned,  reddened,  split  and  made  powdery  before  reuse, 
possibly  as  the  result  of  the  fire  of  1137.18  The  mortar  was  of  poor  quality,  dirty,  and 
including  fragments  of  wood  and  human  bone.  The  foundations  had  been  cut  into  the 
eleventh-century  ones,  but  were  not  as  deep,  except  at  the  west  end  where  they  were  deeper. 
The  foundation  of  the  east  respond  had  been  carefully  inserted  by  building  it  up  in  a trench 
sloping  from  south  to  north,  to  avoid  damage  to  the  Saxon  east  wall.  A large  flat  octagonal 
stone  served  as  a base  for  the  respond.  One  late  Norman  sherd  (625)  confirmed  the  stylistic 
dating  of  the  arcade. 

There  were  marked  differences  in  the  foundations  of  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the 
thirteenth-century  eastward  extension  of  the  church.  Although  the  north  footings  had  been 
disturbed  by  burials  and  by  the  insertion  of  a fifteenth-century  pier,  enough  remained  to 
demonstrate  that  for  some  15  ft.  east  from  the  earlier  work  they  were  shallow  (i|  ft.  below 
the  Victorian  floor  level),  3-3 \ ft.  wide,  of  mortared  rubble  with  facings  on  both  sides, 
packed  on  the  south  face  with  red  clay,  and  resting  on  Roman  remains.  On  the  south  side 
the  footings  were  not  uniform.  For  14 \ ft.  east  of  the  junction  with  the  older  work  the  wall 
stood  to  the  height  of  a chamfered  external  plinth,  if  ft.  above  the  Victorian  floor.  The 
bottom  of  the  foundations  consisted  of  a U-shaped,  cobble-filled  trench,  varying  in  depth 
from  almost  nothing  to  1 \ ft.  according  to  the  ground  beneath.  Above  this  was  a founda- 
tion 3 J ft.  wide  of  small  cobbles  in  a loose,  cream-coloured  mortar,  with  facing  blocks 
externally  and  occasionally  on  the  inside;  this  varied  in  depth  from  if  to  if  ft.  Above, 
inset  on  the  outside,  was  walling  surviving  to  a height  of  2 ft.,  2f  ft.  wide  with  a core  of 


18  Y.A.J.,  XLI,  pt.  163  (1965),  p.  365- 
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soft,  sandy  mortar,  containing  fragments  of  stone  and  brick  between  an  outside  face  of 
large,  roughly  coarsed  blocks,  including  gritstone,  and  an  inner  face  of  random  rubble. 
The  footings  had  a total  depth  of  5J  ft.  below  the  plinth.  At  a point  14^  ft.  east  of  the 
junction  there  was  a straight  joint  with  only  one  course  on  the  east  toothed  into  the  wall  to 
the  west.  The  wall  was  carried  down  to  a depth  of  3 ft.  11  in.  below  the  plinth,  its  facings  of 
large  blocks  nearly  meeting  with  very  little  core,  and  rested  on  an  earlier  wall,  3 J ft.  wide, 
of  yellow  oolithic  limestone  on  a slightly  oblique  alignment.  This  wall  was  post-Ronran, 
overlying  a yellow-orange  layer  that  sealed  ruined  Roman  walling,  but  earlier  than  the 
thirteenth-century  wall,  since  it  continued  west  of  the  straight  joint  under  the  cobbles  of 
the  lower  foundation. 

The  change  of  walling  may  have  been  due  to  the  need  to  accommodate  a charnel  house 
or  crypt  under  the  choir.  At  a point  13  ft.  east  of  the  straight  joint  a further  8 ft.  of  the  inner 
face  of  the  wall  was  uncovered  above  the  level  of  the  Roman  terrace.  This  wall  was  carried 
down  to  a depth  of  4 J ft.  below  the  Victorian  floor  and  plastered  to  a depth  of  up  to  2 \ ft. 
below  the  Victorian  level,  with  a flange  where  it  met  a concrete  floor,  presumably  of  the 
crypt  or  charnel  house,  traces  of  which  were  found  to  the  north.  Behind  the  plaster  the 
inner  facing  was  of  two  courses  of  undressed  blocks  of  oolitic  limestone,  below  which 
was  the  inner  face  of  similar  footings  to  those  further  west,  down  to  a depth  of  5 ft.  8 in. 
west  of  the  Roman  revetment  wall  and  of  6 ft.  8 in.  east  of  it,  resting  on  natural  clay  to  the 
west  and  midden  rubbish  to  the  east.  At  some  date  the  crypt  had  been  filled  with  sand  which 
had  protected  the  plaster  flange. 

The  straight  joint  and  a difference  in  alignment  of  the  south  wall  east  and  west  of  it  is 
best  explained  if  the  new  work  had  been  built  from  the  east  as  a separate  entity  and  then 
extended  west  to  join  the  nave,  enabling  services  to  continue  with  minimum  disturbance 
until  the  last  moment.  The  length  of  the  connecting  section  could  be  explained  if  in  the 
twelfth  century  the  church  had  had  a short  chancel  14 J ft.  long. 

The  fourteenth-century  north  aisle  wall  had  been  seen  during  demolition  to  have  had 
several  large  parts  of  stone  coffins  inserted  at  its  base.  One  left  in  situ  proved  to  be  Roman 
in  origin.  The  nearest  Roman  cemetery  extended  from  the  Old  Bade  to  Clementhorpe  not 
far  to  the  south.  Although  not  used  in  the  church  wall  until  the  fourteenth  century  the 
coffin  could  have  been  brought  to  the  churchyard  for  reuse  as  a coffin  at  any  date  from  the 
tenth  century  onwards.19  The  foundations  of  the  wall  and  of  one  of  its  buttresses  were 
very  slight  — just  a trench  filled  with  loose  rubble  and  clay,  2 ft.  deep  under  the  wall, 

1 J-  ft.  deep  under  the  buttress.  Fine  diagonal  tooling  on  reused  stones  probably  derived  from 
the  twelfth-century  aisle  wall. 

The  fifteenth-century  west  pier  of  the  north  choir  aisle  had  a very  solid  masonry 
foundation  of  rubble  set  in  very  hard  mortar,  capped  with  a slab  of  stone  8 in.  thick,  and 
cut  to  a depth  of  1-1J  ft.  through  the  thirteenth-century  foundation. 

The  west  wall  of  the  seventeenth-century  tower  did  not  incorporate  the  west  wall  of 
the  fourteenth-century  aisle,  as  had  been  previously  thought,  but  had  its  own  massive 
foundations.  An  external  plinth  of  large  gritstone  blocks,  2 ft.  high,  if-if  in.  wide,  and 
2-3  ft.  long,  had  an  inner  facing  of  coursed  and  mortared  rubble  capped  by  a brick  skin  to 
a total  width  of  3 ft.  Below  the  gritstone  blocks,  but  not  under  the  coursed  rubble,  was  a 
lower  foundation  3 ft.  deep  of  rubble  set  in  a soft  white  mortar  and  faced  externally  by 
roughly  dressed  limestone  blocks,  projecting  1 ft.  to  the  west  of  the  gritstone  blocks.  In 
the  foundation  were  seventeenth-century  bricks,  and  tiles  used  to  level  the  top  of  the 
foundation  were  identical  with  those  of  a drain  outside,  which  sealed  seventeenth- 
century  pottery.  Pottery  of  fourteenth  to  seventeenth-century  date  was  found  in  quantity 
in  the  soil  into  which  the  foundation  had  been  dug. 

19  The  coffin  of  St.  William  formerly  in  the  nave  and  now  in  the  crypt  of  York  Minster  is  a reused  Roman  one. 
A coffin  was  reused  as  the  base  for  a late  fourteenth-century  buttress  at  the  east  end  of  York  Minster. 
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THE  CHURCHYARD  (Figs.  2 and  5) 

The  wall  along  the  north  side  of  Carr’s  Lane  has  already  been  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
churchyard  of  the  tenth  to  eleventh  century.  It  is  of  entirely  nineteenth-century  masonry 
west  of  the  south  churchyard  gate  and  of  seventeenth  to  eighteenth-century  brick  to  the 
east  with  a Victorian  coping  and  iron  railings,  but  at  its  base  for  29  ft.  west  from  the  present 
east  end  of  the  churchyard  it  incorporates  earlier  stone  walling.  To  the  east  of  the  first 
precinct  boundary  the  wall  continues  to  the  edge  of  the  Roman  terrace,  where  part  of  the 
Roman  revetment  wall  is  incorporated  and  there  is  a 3 ft.  drop.  This  must  therefore  precede 
the  thirteenth-century  extension  of  the  church.  The  churchyard  may  have  been  extended 
in  the  twelfth  century  to  accommodate  a small  chancel,  whilst  the  wall  east  of  the  terrace 
must  have  belonged  to  some  other  property. 

The  extension  of  the  churchyard  to  the  north  and  west  cannot  be  so  easily  dated.  A 
fragment  of  medieval  wall  foundation  20  ft.  north  west  of  and  parallel  to  the  later  medieval 
church  included  roofing  tile  of,  at  the  earliest,  fourteenth  to  fifteenth-century  date  and  had 
been  destroyed  at  its  upper  levels  by  eighteenth  and  nineteenth-century  graves  (Fig.  10, 
section  12).  The  foundation  was  2-2  \ ft.  wide,  of  loose  rubble  with  white  mortar  resting  on 
natural  clay.  A fairly  early  date  for  the  extension  of  the  churchyard  to  the  west  is  implied 
by  an  undated  but  early  medieval  burial  of  a man  with  a small  iron  knife  or  dagger  at  his 
right  side.  This  lay  just  outside  the  south  west  wall  of  the  Saxon  precinct  and  was  later 
than  it. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SECTIONS 

The  natural  soil,  5-7  ft.  below  the  surface,  was  clay  with  pockets  of  sand.  Above  this 
there  was  normally  a brown  loamy  soil  deriving  from  it.  This  layer  varied  in  the  darkness 
of  its  colour  and,  where  uncovered,  contained  occupation  debris  from  the  whole  period  of 
Roman  occupation.  The  only  layers  under  this  loamy  soil  were  those  associated  with  the 
metal  workshop  which  rested  directly  on  the  natural  soil.  In  trenches  6 and  7 there  was  a 
dark,  greasy,  occupation  layer  or  turf  line  on  the  layer  overlying  the  natural  clay,  but 
elsewhere  this  dark  layer  does  not  seem  to  have  been  left  intact.  The  foundations  associated 
with  the  first  stone  buildings  had  been  covered  in  places  by  the  brown  loamy  soil  which 
had  continued  to  accumulate. 

The  ground  level  associated  with  the  fourth-century  building  was  invariably  higher 
than  that  of  its  predecessors.  Internally  the  floor  bedding  already  described  usually  rested 
directly  on  the  brown  loam,  but  occasionally  on  natural  sand  and  clay.  In  the  courtyard 
under  the  bedding  for  the  flags  some  other  layers  survived  above  the  old  turf  line  in  trench 
6.  The  ground  level  south  east  of  the  building  had  been  disturbed  and  destroyed  by  the 
destruction  of  the  furnaces.  The  various  soot,  ash,  and  reddened  soil  layers  deriving  from 
them  were  as  a result  not  usually  in  situ.  The  debris  from  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
building  had  been  spread  and  disturbed  by  the  earliest  graves,  and  little  was  left  of  it,  or  of 
the  Roman  floor  itself,  by  the  later  graves.  These  were  normally  sealed  by  the  spread  rubble 
base  of  the  Victorian  floor,  although  occasionally  traces  of  earlier  church  floors  remained. 
On  the  Victorian  floor-base  was  strewn  the  rubble  deriving  from  the  recent  demolition  of 
the  church. 

Figure  7 

Section  1 (looking  North  across  Room  V) 

1 Foundation  with  west  wall  of  room  V.  2 Earlier  foundation.  3 East  wall  of  room  V.  4 Earlier  foundation. 
5 Floor  base.  6 Hypocaust  channel.  7 Brown  loam.  The  cut  into  natural  may  be  due  to  the  collapse  of  the  terrace 
or  to  the  removal  of  an  earlier  wall, 
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Fig.  7.  Sections  1- 
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Section  2 (looking  south) 

1 Thirteenth-century  footings  of  north  wall.  2 North  wall  of  alcove  to  room  IV.  3 Foundation  of  wall. 
4 Earlier  foundation  in  clay.  5 Foundation  of  pier.  6 Pounded  stone  floor  base.  7 Hypocaust  channel.  8 Brown 
loam.  9 Foundation  of  Norman  east  respond  to  aisle  arcade.  10  Saxon  pitched  foundation.  11  Wall  between 
rooms  III  and  IV.  12  Loose  soil  with  odd  stones  at  base  of  trench  containing  Saxon  footings.  13  Dark  soil 
containing  human  bones.  14  Opus  signinum  floor.  15  Floor  base  with  earlier  floor  surviving  at  base  to  west: 
16  Brown  loam. 

Section  3 (looking  south  along  Norman  arcade  and  rooms  II  and  III) 

1 Base  of  east  respond  of  Norman  arcade.  2 Saxon  footings  of  north  wall.  3 Wall  between  rooms  III  and  IV; 

4 Saxon  footings  of  north  wall.  5 Base  of  Norman  pier.  6 Brown  loam  above  natural  soil.  7 Roman  floor  base 

resting  on  an  earlier  concrete  floor  rising  in  quarter  round  moulding  to  8.  8 Wall  between  rooms  II  and  III. 

9 Foundation  to  wall.  10  Saxon  footings  of  north  wall.  11  Base  of  Norman  pier.  12  Foundation  of  Normaa 
west  wall  of  church.  13  Buttress.  14  Foundations  of  13.  15  East  wall  of  hypocaust  channel.  16  North  end  of 

channel  and  west  wall.  17  Floor  base  of  room  I.  18  Saxon  footings. 

Figure  8 

Section  4 (looking  south  across  room  IV  and  the  east  end  of  room  III) 

1 Floor  base  between  facings  of  hypocaust  channels  to  west  and  east,  2 Lower  rubble  beneath  flag  flooring  of 
hypocaust  channels.  3 and  4 Fifteenth-century  pier  base:  3 stone  block;  4 mortared  rubble.  5 and  6 Layers 
associated  with  Early  English  footings : 5 clay  packing ; 6 dark  layer.  7 Soot  in  hypocaust  channel.  8 and  10  Facings 
of  channels.  9 Hypocaust  channel  with  soot  at  base.  1 1 Stone  layer  in  floor  base  under  the  junction  of  hypocaust 
channels.  12  Clay  foundation  of  early  partition.  13  Brown  loam.  14  Layer  of  rubble  from  destruction  of  Roman 
building.  15  Graves.  16  Vault.  17  Floor  base  with  opus  signinum  floor  above.  18  Saxon  footings  of  east  wall. 
19  Fragment  of  vault  wall.  20  Hypocaust  channel.  21  Brown  loam.  22  Wall  between  rooms  III  and  IV: 
23  Later  floor  base  of  room  III.  24  Earlier  mortar  floor  of  room  III. 

Section  5 (looking  south  across  room  IV  and  the  east  end  of  room  III) 

1 Cut  to  insert  nineteenth-century  burial  vault.  2 Packing  behind  vault  wall.  3 Eighteenth-century  graves, 
showing  coffins  in  section.  4 Pounded  stone  floor  base  of  room  IV-  5 Brown  loam.  6 Natural  clay.  7 Clay 
foundation  of  early  partition  wall.  8 as  5 but  here  more  sandy.  9 Victorian  floor,  flags  resting  on  bricks.  10  Floor 
of  burial  vault  extending  west  to  provide  entrance,  n Mortar  debris,  probably  edge  of  foundation  trench.  12  Wall 
between  rooms  III  and  IV  with  pounded  stone  floor  base  on  either  side.  13  Early  floor  in  room  III  resting  on  brown 
loamy  layer.  14  Early  foundation  below  wall  between  rooms  III  and  IV. 

Section  6 (looking  south  across  the  opening  of  the  apse  and  the  south  end  of  room  I) 

1 Floor  base  of  room  III.  2 Wall  between  rooms  II  and  III.  3 Bricks  supporting  Victorian  floor.  4 Eighteenth- 
century  coffin.  5 Black  layer.  6 Sandy  soil  with  stones,  mortar  and  brick.  7 Dark  clay.  8 Metallic  layer.  9 Pit 
or  ditch.  10  Reused  Roman  block  at  base  of  Norman  west  wall.  11  Mortar.  12  Saxon  foundations.  13  Roman 
wall  between  rooms  I and  II.  14  Eroded  and  burnt  limestone  block  at  side  of  16.  15  Corbelled  tiles,  roof  of  16: 

16  Hypocaust  channel  containing  collapsed  floor  and  soot.  17  Rubble  destruction  layer.  18  Brown  loam; 
19  Foundation  of  west  wall  of  room  I.  20  Base  of  hypocaust  flue. 

Figure  9 

Section  7a-b  (looking  south  across  Roman  terrace  along  inside  of  thirteenth-century  wall) 

1 Oolitic  limestone  blocks.  2 Rubble  blocks  in  white  mortar.  3 White  mortar.  4 Small  cobbles  in  soil. 

5 Soft  dark  soil — midden  rubbish.  6 Debris  from  wall.  7 Facing  of  revetment  wall.  8 Core  of  revetment  wall. 
9 Natural  clay.  10  Mortar  and  tile,  debris  of  demolition.  11  Thirteenth-century  footings — rubble  blocks  in 
white  mortar.  12  Cobbles  in  layers  in  loose,  cream-coloured  mortar.  13  Mixed  clay  and  mortar.  14  Yellow 
oolitic  limestone  wall.  15  Mortar.  16  Brown  soil.  17  Red  clay.  18  East  wall  of  room  IV.  19  Sand  and  clay 
separated  from  21  by  a layer  of  soot.  20  Cobbles  in  soil.  21  Pounded  stone  floor  on  natural.  22  Soil  above 
Roman  wall  and  below  thirteenth-century  footings.  23  Saxon  pitched  footings  with  lower  course  of  Saxon 
wall  above.  24  Small  debris  from  Roman  south-east  wall. 

Section  yc-d 

1 Pitched  Saxon  footings.  2 Floor  base  and  opus  signinum  floor  of  room  HI.  3 Wall  between  rooms  III  and  IV. 
4 South  east  wall  of  room  II.  5 Earlier  wall  below  4. 

Section  8 (looking  north  to  thirteenth-century  south  wall  of  church  and  Roman  flues  to  room  IV) 

1 Saxon  footings.  2-5  and  7 Remains  of  furnaces  to  room  IV.  2 Burnt  stone  of  furnace  wall.  3 Mortary  infill. 
4 Soot.  5 Burnt  tile  floor  resting  on  soot.  6 Thirteenth-century  lower  footings — cobbles  in  soil  with  faced 
footings  above.  7 Burnt  clay  resting  on  soot  over  flags.  8 Brown  loam.  9 Natural.  10  Early  churchyard  wall 
resting  on  wall  C.  11  as  6.  Stones  projecting  to  east  belong  to  an  earlier  oblique  wall.  12  Dark  soil.  13  Sandy 
soil.  14  Burnt  limestone  resting  on  tile.  12-14  Rest  on  the  south  east  wall  of  the  furnace  passage. 

Section  9 (looking  south  across  the  furnace  to  the  apse  and  buildings  A and  B) 

1 Floor  of  building  B — white  hard  mortar  and  rubble.  2-4  and  7 Remains  of  furnace.  2 Bands  of  ash,  charcoal 
and  soot.  3 Cobbles  in  mortar.  4 Dirty  sand  above  burnt  natural.  5 Brick  wall.  6 Concrete  floor.  7 Furnace 
wall.  8 Sandy  loam  on  natural  clay.  9 Sand  with  mortar.  10  Dark  sandy  soil  with  mortar.  11  North  east  wall 
of  building  A.  12  South  east  wall  of  building  A with  mortar  footings  below.  13  Hollow  in  natural  with  dark 
filling.  14  South  west  wall  of  building  A.  15  Mortar  footings  of  14.  16  Early  churchyard  wall.  20  Traces  of 

burning.  17-19  Fourth-century  robber  trench;  17  Mortar  spread.  1 8 Dark  trench  fill;  19  Mortar  spread  along 
base  of  trench; 
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Fig.  io.  Sections  10-12. 
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Figure  10 

Section  10  (looking  east  across  south  east  wall  of  room  I) 

i Dirty  rubble,  a destruction  layer.  2 Floor  base.  3 White  cement  floor.  4 Wall  of  hypocaust  channel.  5 Grey 
silt.  6 Soot.  7 Rubble.  8 Brown  loam.  9 Wall  of  room  1 and  its  foundation.  11  Trench  for  foundation  of  9. 
12  Brown  loam.  13  Natural  sand. 

Section  11  (looking  east  across  room  II  and  the  Saxon  church) 

1 Brown  soil.  2 Rubble  base  with  flag  in  position  near  the  wall.  3 Clean  rubble.  4 Mortar.  5 Brown  dirty 
clay.  6 Turf  line.  7 Brown  soil  with  second-third-century  pottery.  8 Natural  clay  and  sand  with  area  of  burning 
on  top  near  the  wall.  9 North  west  wall  of  room  II.  10  Pitched  footings  of  Saxon  north  wall.  1 1 Earlier  excava- 
tion trench.  12  Brick  under  floor  of  church.  13  Threshold  of  south  door  of  church.  14  Pitched  Saxon  footings 
of  south  wall.  15  Light  brown  soil  with  pebbles  and  mortar.  16  Charcoal  and  ash.  17  Dirty  grey  clay  with 
specks  of  charcoal.  18  Metallic  layers.  19  Grey  clay.  20  Stones  set  in  mortar  cut  by  trench  of  Saxon  footings. 
21  Rubble  footings  of  early  date.  22  Dirty  soil.  23  Natural  sand.  24  Base  of  wall  of  hypocaust  channel  in  apse. 
25  Mortar  backing  to  north  wall  of  burial  vault.  26  Soot  in  hypocaust  channel.  27  Brown  soil.  28  Dark  soil 
interleaving  rubble  and  mortar  behind  south  wall  of  hypocaust  channel.  29  Wall  of  apse  to  room  II.  30  Founda- 
tion of  29.  31  Foundation  of  brick  porch.  32  Decayed  coffin.  33  Mortar.  34  Orange  sandy  soil.  35  Dark  soil 

above  thin  clay  band.  36  Brown  soil.  37  Brown  loam  flecked  with  mortar. 

Section  12  (looking  east  across  north  aisle  of  nave  and  Roman  courtyard) 

1 Rubble  and  mortar  footings  of  medieval  or  later  date.  2 Natural  clay.  3 White  mortar.  4 Mortar  spread. 
5 Medieval  graves.  6 Rubble.  7 Brown  loam.  8 Loose  rubble  in  clay,  footings  to  buttress.  9 Flagstone  on 
mortary  rubble  base.  10  Clean  rubble.  11  Old  ground  surface.  12  Brown  loam.  13  Natural  sand  in  pocket 
into  2.  14  Rubble  and  mortar  infill  behind  vault  containing  human  bones.  15  Base  of  Norman  pier.  16  Mortar. 

17  Footings  of  Saxon  north  wall.  18  Soil  and  rubble  containing  disturbed  burials. 

Fig.  11 

Section  13  (looking  east  across  south  wall  of  nave  and  south  east  wall  of  room  III ) 

1 Destruction  layer.  2 Dark  soil  including  human  bones.  3 Destruction  debris  including  large  stones.  4 South 
east  wall  of  room  III.  5 Floor  base  of  room  III.  6 Pitched  footings  of  Saxon  south  wall.  7 Dirty  brown  sand 
flecked  with  mortar.  8 Dirty  sand.  9 Clean  sand  containing  pebbles  and  sherds.  10  Natural  clay.  11  Wall  of 
furnace  to  room  II  (oblique  to  section).  13  and  14  Floor  of  building  B,  rubble  base  with  mortar  layer  on  top. 
15  Charcoal  and  ash.  16  Dirty  sand,  reddened.  17  Burnt  natural. 

Section  14  (looking  east  across  the  Saxon  south  wall  and  south  east  wall  of  room  IV) 

1 Late  layer  of  soot.  2 Saxon  footings.  3-7  Remains  of  furnaces  to  room  IV.  3 Burnt  stone.  4 Large  tile. 
5 Mortary  layer  wTith  soot  above.  6 Soot  below  flagstone.  7 Soil  burnt  red.  8 Brown  loam.  9 Foundations  of 
south  east  wall  of  room  IV  with  wall  above.  10  Earlier  foundation.  11  Natural. 

Section  13  (looking  east  across  the  alcove  of  room  IV) 

1 Side  wall  of  hypocaust  channel  in  room  V.  2 Wall  between  rooms  IV  and  V.  3 Foundation  to  2.  4 Rubble 

between  2 and  wall  facing  of  hypocaust  channel.  5 Mortar.  6 Rubble.  7 Natural  clay.  8 Floor  base  of  room  IV. 
9 Floor  base  of  hypocaust  channel.  10  Floor  base.  11  Brown  loam.  12  Cut  foundation  of  wall  to  alcove  of 
room  IV.  13  Rubble  and  mortar.  14  Earlier  Roman  foundation.  15  Thirteenth-century  footings  of  south  wall 
of  church.  16  Oolitic  limestone  wall  resting  on  yellow  orange  clay  layer,  which  inside  section  rode  over  Roman 
wall  footings.  17  Rubble,  destruction  layer  from  Roman  wall. 


CARVED  STONES  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  FRAGMENTS 

Roman.  Two  fragments  of  carved  tombs  came  from  the  demolition  of  the  church.20 

(644)  Gritstone,  2 ft.  8 in.  by  2 ft.  1 in.  and  6 in.  thick  with  a raised  rim  4 in.  high  by 
11  in.  wide,  possibly  part  of  a gutter.  Built  into  the  eleventh-century  footing  of  the  north 
wall  of  the  church. 

(646)  Gritstone,  i|  by  5 ft.,  part  of  a sarcophagus,  reused  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
church  in  c.  a.d.  1300. 

Saxon.  The  carved  stones  are  adequately  described  in  the  R.C.H.M.  inventory  and  some 
pieces  have  been  discussed  in  more  detail  recently.21  Of  those  from  the  church  only  two 
were  found  during  the  excavation.  As  a group  they  are  typical  of  a tenth  to  eleventh- 
century  cemetery.  Stone  R.C.H.M.  (18)  was  found  built  into  the  late  Norman  footings  at 
the  north  west  angle  of  the  nave,  and  (19)  in  the  footings  of  the  eleventh-century  church. 

Post-Conquest.  Part  of  the  side  of  a font  or  holy-water  stoup  (Fig.  12),  found  in  the 

20  R.C.H.M.,  York  III,  34b,  nos.  22-3. 

21  Ibid.,  xli,  33a-34b,  nos.  1-21 ; I.  R.  Pattison,  ‘The  Nunburnholme  Cross  and  Anglo-Danish  Sculpture  in  York’, 
Archaeologia,  CIV  (1973),  pp.  209-34. 
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footings  of  the  tower,  had  an  elaborate  geometrical  traceried  window  design  of  the  late 
thirteenth  century  on  its  sides. 

Architectural  fragments — Roman.  These  are  not  described  in  detail.  Fragments  of  wattle  and 
daub  (456)  and  of  white  plaster  possibly  derive  from  the  first  timber  buildings.  Fragments 
of  coloured  wall  plaster  (66-82,  244,  252-3  and  465)  came  from  layers  sealed  by  the  fourth- 
century  building,  and  others  (103-9,  175 > 341-3 , 412-14,  475-6)  from  the  destruction  layers 
of  the  building.  Imbrices  and  tegulae  were  recovered  in  quantity  from  layers  sealed  by  and 
associated  with  the  fourth-century  buildings.  All  the  stone  buildings  on  the  site  apparently 
had  tile  roofs  and  walls  with  painted  plaster. 

Several  box  tiles  were  scored  with  diagonal  cross  keying.  Two  unstratified  fragments 
of  terra-cotta  water  pipes  (34  and  35)  may  relate  to  the  fourth-century  building. 

The  following  tiles  were  stamped: 

(38)  LEG  VI  V.  Three-sided  flue  tile  in  the  debris  of  the  furnace  under  building  A. 

(39)  LEG  VI.  VICT.  PF.  Tegula  from  repaired  floor  of  furnace  to  room  IV. 

(40)  LEG  VI.  Brick,  2\  in.  thick,  from  nineteenth-century  grave  west  of  the  church, 
presumably  deriving  from  the  hypocaust  of  room  I. 

Saxon  (620)  Gritstone  cylinder,  3 in.  by  4 in.  diameter,  with  central  unfinished  drill 
hole.  This  had  fractured  vertically  in  the  drilling  and  had  been  rejected  to  be  used  in  the 
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eleventh-century  footings  with  which  it  is  probably  contemporary.  There  is  a slight  taper 
to  each  end  and  it  is  probably  part  of  a baluster  shaft.  The  drilling  had  been  done  from  both 
ends.  The  tooling  on  the  ends  is  the  typical  ‘pecking’  of  late  Saxon  cross-shafts. 

Post-Conquest.  Ten  medieval  floor  -tiles  were  recovered,  nine  from  gravefill  and  one 
in  situ , near  the  east  end  of  the  late  twelfth-century  arcade.  They  are  4J-5  in.  square  and  1 in. 
thick  with  slightly  bevelled  edges,  of  bright  orange  to  cherry  red  clay  coated  with  a creamy 
yellow  glaze,  probably  used  as  a plain  border  to  a patterned  floor.  That  in  situ,  over  the  foot- 
ings of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  east  end,  implies  that  the  floor  was  laid  after  the  thirteenth- 
century  eastward  extension,  and  it  is  tempting  to  link  them  with  the  reconstruction  of  the 
north  aisle  in  c.  1300. 

A piece  of  stone  roofing  tile  was  in  the  rubble  under  the  floor  tile,  of  yellow  micaceous 
sandstone,  if  in.  thick  and  measuring  1 ft.  by  6 in.  but  of  unknown  original  size.  It  was 
pierced  with  a small  hole  f in.  in  diameter. 

The  aisle  of  c.  1300  was  probably  roofed  with  clay  tiles,  since  thin  clay  tiles  were  used  for 
levelling  between  the  courses  of  its  wall.  These  tiles  appear  to  have  been  flat  and  were  | in. 
thick.  None  of  the  fragments  was  sufficiently  large  to  indicate  their  original  size.  Later 
medieval  and  seventeenth-century  tiles  from  the  church  were  curved. 


y.VY.rPv 


Fig.  12.  Fragment  of  stoup  or  font,  Scale  1:2. 


SMALL  FINDS  OF  STONE,  METAL  AND  BONE 


Stone  (636)  A fragment,  5 in.  by  3^  in.  by  2 in.  thick  of  a flat  Roman  quern,  with  bevelled  edge  and  fluting  on  the 
top  and  bottom,  made  from  a foreign  stone  of  volcanic  origin  (tufa  or  lava),  from  a disturbed  layer  (grave-fill). 

Three  whetstones  were  found,  of  which  only  one  comes  from  a stratified  layer. 

(261)  A triangular  piece  of  natural  pebble,  2 in.  by  1 in.  by  3 J in.  thick,  with  two  scratches  on  one  side  and  traces 
of  polish  from  sharpening  on  the  other  side  and  edge.  From  the  crushed  stone  base  under  the  courtyard  flags  of  the 
late  fourth-century  building. 

(423)  A piece  of  a large  whetstone,  3 in.  by  3^  in.  by  in.  thick,  badly  burned  and  blackened  on  one  side.  The 
stone  is  a micaceous  sandstone,  such  as  was  used  by  the  Romans  for  roofing  tiles.  It  has  an  elliptical  section  and  a high 
polish  from  use  on  both  faces.  From  a disturbed  layer. 

(558)  The  upper  end  of  a small  hone,  if  in.  long  and  £ by  f in.  in  cross-section.  At  the  upper  end  two  notches 
have  been  cut  on  either  side  for  a cord  to  hold  it  for  fastening  to  a belt.  A similar  stone,  also  unstratified,  comes 
from  Leicester.22  It  is  probably  early  medieval.  From  a disturbed  layer  (grave-fill). 


22  K.  Kenyon,  Excavations  at  The  Jewry  Wall  Site , Leicester  (1948),  pi.  XXII,  c.  10. 
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Small  fragments  of  cut  stone,  square  or  rectangular  (221,  245  and  425)  and  triangular  (234,  466)  came  from  Roman 
layers  preceding  the  late  fourth-century  house,  except  (425),  which  came  from  a disturbed  layer.  They  could  have 
been  intended  for  tesselated  floors,  counters,  or  gaming  pieces. 

(424)  A flat  section  split  from  a round  sandstone  pebble,  3 in.  in  diameter  and  f in.  thick,  from  a disturbed 
layer,  was  possibly  a weight. 

Jet  (626)  A fragment  of  a bangle,  internal  diameter  in.,  gauge  f in.,  of  D-shaped  section  but  with  multi- 
angular  rather  than  curved  outer  edge,  and  like  similar  bangles  from  York,23  shaped  to  be  thicker  at  the  front.  A 
hole  was  drilled  through  the  bangle,  across  which  it  had  fractured,  and  a line  scored  § in.  from  the  fractured  edge 
probably  represents  an  attempt  to  fashion  a bead  from  the  bangle  when  broken. 

(142)  A thin  flake,  in  shape  a rough  parallelogram  f in.  by  f in.  and  k in.  thick,  with  two  edges  cut  and  the  others 
fractured.  A waste  piece. 

These  two  pieces  would  seem  to  indicate  that  some  work  in  jet  was  being  undertaken  here,  but  at  what  date  and 
whether  on  an  industrial  basis  is  not  clear.  They  could  derive  from  any  Roman  period,  since  (142)  came  from  the 
infill  of  building  B and  (626)  from  a rubble  layer  on  the  floor  of  the  late  fourth-century  house. 

Coins  (193)  Bronze  Roman,  diameter  21  mm,  indecipherable  but  probably  third-century,  from  on  top  of  the 
opus  signinum  floor  of  room  IV. 

(194)  Silver  denarius  ofCommodus,  a.d.  190-191  Obv.  laureate  head  facing  right,  IMP  ANTONINVS  COM 
MOD  VS  AVG;  rev.  standing  figure  facing  left.  PM  TRP  COS  VI  PP.  . . O.,  from  disturbed  layers  above 
apse  of  room  II. 

(635)  Late  Nuremburg  rechenpfennig  of  Hans  Krauwinckel  (fl.  1580-1610),  diameter  25  mm.  Obv.  reichsapfel 
within  triangle  intersecting  trefoil,  HANNS  KRAVWINCKEL  IN  NVRNB:;  rev.  flower  within  three  crowns 
alternating  with  three  lys,  DAS  WORT  GOTES  BLEIBT  EWICK*  from  grave-fill. 

(633,  634)  Two  halfpennies  of  George  III,  dated  1807,  from  eyes  of  corpse. 

(619)  Farthing  of  George  III,  very  worn,  above  vaults  in  south  porch. 

(632)  Farthing,  diameter  21  mm,  obv.  YORK  FARTHING  1824;  rev.  hand  holding  olive  branch,  PEACE 
AND  ALLIANCE,  from  grave-fill,  attached  to  piece  of  coffin  lid. 

Silver  (627)  A square,  16  mm  across,  of  two  closely  plaited  strands  of  fine  wire,  found  in  a disturbed  layer  on  the 
flag  base  of  the  hypocaust  channel  in  room  IV,  not  far  from  the  strap  end  (615)  and,  like  it,  probably  from  a dis- 
turbed late  Saxon  burial.  It  was  probably  originally  fastened  as  an  ornament  to  some  item  of  dress. 

Bronze  (615)  Strap  end,  dated  to  the  tenth  century.24  From  a disturbed  level  on  the  site  of  the  early  churchyard 
wall  but  originally  probably  within  it.  The  find  spot  is  marked  on  Fig.  5. 

The  following  five  objects  are  of  Roman  date. 

(93)  Circular  stem  of  pin  broken  at  both  ends,  length  41  mm,  diameter  1-5  mm.  From  grave-fill. 

(197)  Pin  with  biconical  head  and  circular  stem,  length  85  mm.  diameter  of  stem  0-5-2  mm,  diameter  of  head 
9 mm.  In  medieval  infill  east  of  revetment  wall. 

(613)  Pin  with  spherical  head  and  square  stem,  length  15  mm,  but  part  broken  off;  diameter  of  stem  1-3  mm, 
of  head  8 mm.  Second-century,  in  metal-worker’s  box  of  sweepings  (see  p.  39)  with  bronze  flat  plate,  37  by  23  mm. 

(420)  Head  of  fibula,  very  corroded,  from  soot  layer  deriving  from  furnace  to  room  I. 

(623)  Pe/ta-shaped  end  of  openwork  belt  fitting.  From  the  infill  of  the  building  trench  of  the  late  fourth-century 
wall  east  of  the  apse  to  room  II. 

Pewter  (or  similar  lead  alloy)  Both  the  following  came  from  separate  burials  of  priests,  the  former  at  the  west 
end  of  the  north  nave  aisle  within  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  seventeenth-century  tower,  and  the  other  in  the 
churchyard  to  the  north  of  the  church  in  trench  3.  Both  had  been  disturbed  by  later  graves,  although  most  of  the 
skeleton  of  the  former  was  intact. 

(607)  Chalice-cover,  diameter  95  mm,  with  heavy  central  knob,  diameter  25  mm,  and  a total  height  of  55  mm. 
In  York  Minster  mortuary  chalices  of  pewter  were  covered  with  a simple  plate  paten  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
fifteenth  century.25  This  is  perhaps  later  but  stratigraphically  must  precede  the  erection  of  the  tower. 

(608)  Chalice  and  paten,  fragments  only,  including  part  of  the  spreading  foot  with  bevelled  edge  and  flat  rim 
(diameter  105  mm)  of  the  chalice,  and  much  of  a flat  plate  paten  with  a raised  rim  (diameter  135  mm  including  a 
rim  15  mm  wide).  No  portion  of  the  chalice  stem  or  bowl  survived. 

Lead  (284)  Milled  cam  of  H-section,  3-5  mm  by  6 mm,  from  a clay  layer  overlying  the  remnant  of  the  flag  of 
the  Roman  courtyard,  and  into  which  most  of  the  graves  had  been  dug,  but  sealing  the  burial  with  (607). 

Iron  A quantity  of  nails  were  found,  concentrated  mainly  in  the  area  of  timber  building  but  extending  west  to 
the  outside  of  room  I,  east  to  room  IV,  and  to  north  and  south  of  the  main  Roman  building.  The  concentration  round 
the  hearth  in  trench  6 suggests  that  some  may  have  been  made  there,  whilst  others  with  wood  attached  could  derive 
from  the  structure  of  the  timber  building.  They  occurred  in  every  Roman  layer — although  most  were  in  the  earliest 
layers — until  the  destruction  layer  of  the  Roman  building.  Other  iron  objects  are: 

(196)  A pair  of  shears,  very  badly  corroded  and  with  blades  missing,  length  160  mm,  in  layer  outside  house  to 
west  into  which  were  dug  the  foundations  of  the  stone  building  of  period  3. 

(262)  A ring,  diameter  50  mm,  gauge  about  10  mm,  very  much  corroded,  from  the  metal-worker’s  hearth  of 
period  1 in  trench  6. 

(344)  An  implement,  length  120  mm,  probably  part  of  another  pair  of  shears,  from  the  layer  into  which  were  dug 
the  foundations  of  building  A. 

23  R.C.H.M.,  York , I,  p.  144. 

24  D.  M.  Wilson,  ‘Two  10th-century  bronze  objects’,  Medieval  Archaeology,  IX  (1965),  pp.  154-6. 

25  Cf.  Y.A.J.,  XXIX  (1929),  p.  237  for  an  example  from  Sutton-on-Derwent. 
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(609)  Knife,  length  185  mm,  width  40  mm,  thickness  at  blunt  edge  12  mm,  with  circular  tang.  From  the  right 
side  of  the  waist  of  an  early  medieval  burial  outside  on  west  of  early  churchyard  wall  in  trench  n-12,  i.e.  probably 
twelfth-century  or  later. 

Pipe-clay  (332)  Fragment  with  drapery  of  figurine,  found  on  the  rubble  floor  within  building  A. 

(638)  Truncated  cone,  height  15  mm,  diameter  18  mm,  of  unknown  purpose,  from  pit  associated  with  period  1. 

(639)  Pipe  bowl  decorated  with  a rose  and  thistle,  of  c.  1820-70. 26  In  the  fill  of  a grave  south  west  of  the  church 
and  so  likely  to  be  of  the  period  before  burial  in  the  churchyard  ceased. 

Spindle-whorls  (282)  Mica-dusted  pink  buff  ware  with  grey  core,  diameter  37  mm,  thickness  9 mm,  diameter 
of  hole  12  mm,  not  cut  from  a sherd  but,  as  the  position  of  the  core  indicates,  made  and  fired  as  a spindle-whorl. 
Probably  Roman,  but  from  a seventeenth-century  layer  in  trench  6. 

(198)  Lead  grey  ware  with  burnishing  similar  to  that  on  late  Roman  pottery,  diameter  39  mm  and  thickness 
5 -5  mm,  cupped  on  the  underside  and  with  a slightly  convex  upper  surface  and  a bevelled  edge.  The  central  hole, 
diameter  6 mm,  has  been  produced  by  drilling  a number  of  small  holes  with  a bit  of  1-28  mm  diameter  around  the 
circumference  of  the  intended  hole  and  then  pushing  out  the  centre.  The  burnishing  has  worn  off  the  bevel  and  the 
bulge  of  the  underside. 

Bone  (199)  Spindle  belonging  to  (198),  length  44  mm  but  broken,  of  oval  section  facetted  at  the  wide  end 
(maximum  diameter  6-4  mm)  tapering  to  a circular  section  (diameter  4-3  mm).  At  the  break  the  tapering  had  stopped 
and  the  spindle  could  well  have  been  100-125  mm  long  without  snapping  in  use.  The  whorl  wedges  on  to  the  spindle 
where  it  shows  signs  of  wear,  11  mm  from  the  wide  end.  They  were  found  not  in  immediate  association  but  within 
a yard  of  each  other,  on  the  floor  of  building  A.  Spinning  with  them  from  modern  wool  produces  a thread  25  mm 
thick,  too  fine  for  ancient  wool;  they  were  therefore  probably  used  for  linen. 

(458)  Flat  rectangular  panel,  14  by  69  by  3 mm,  from  the  filling  of  the  robber  trench  for  the  foundation  in 
trench  n,  i.e.  deposited  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century. 


GLASS  by  Miss  D.  Charlesworth 

(457)  Part  of  the  rim  of  a late  Roman  beaker,  greenish,  with  rim  knocked  off  and  faint  wheel-cut  lines  below, 
c.  a.d.  370-400  (Fig.  16,  45).  From  the  filling  of  the  robber  trench  to  remove  the  Roman  foundations  in  trench  11. 

(622)  Rim  of  a late  Roman  beaker  in  greenish,  irridescent  glass,  with  rim  knocked  off  and  slightly  ground  to 
smooth  it;  below  rim  three  lightly  incised  lines;  pin-head  bubbles  in  the  metal  (Fig.  16,  44).  From  the  destruction 
layer  in  the  apse  of  room  II,  having  been  on  the  floor  when  it  collapsed  into  a hypocaust  channel. 

(630)  Top  of  a flagon,  good  colourless,  with  folded  rim  and  part  of  handle,  c.  a.d.  150-300  (Fig.  16,  43).  From 
a disturbed  layer. 

Miss  Charlesworth  did  not  consider  the  other  small  fragments  worth  recording  or  illustrating  for  themselves,  but 
the  following  dateable  pieces  have  significant  stratification. 

(182)  Probably  fourth-century,  came  from  the  infill  below  the  floor  of  building  B. 

(434)  The  base  of  a first-second-century  cylindrical  bottle,  came  from  the  basal  brown  layer  into  which  were 
dug  the  foundation  of  the  west  wall  of  period  3. 

(504)  A rim  of  c.  a.d.  150-200,  came  from  the  layer  immediately  above  the  cut-out  clay  in  the  front  of  the 
terrace  revetment  wall. 

(508)  Probably  fourth-century,  came  from  the  soot  in  a hypocaust  channel  in  room  IV  and  was  deposited 
during  the  building’s  use. 

(580)  Probably  fourth-century,  came  from  below  the  flags  of  a hypocaust  channel  in  room  IV. 

Fragments  of  Roman  window  glass  occurred  in  layers  associated  with  buildings  A and  B and  presumably  derive 
from  the  late  Roman  building  of  period  4.  Another  fragment  in  the  floor  base  of  room  IV  of  that  building  may  derive 
from  one  of  its  predecessors. 


THE  POTTERY 
by  Laurence  Keen 

Roman 

Period  1 

Very  little  pottery  was  recovered  from  occupation  associated  with  the  earliest  structures 
excavated  on  the  site.  A rim  sherd  of  a black-burnished  ware  jar  (227)  is  probably  of  late 
second-century  date.  A cooking  bowl  of  the  same  ware  (195.  Fig.  13,  1),  and  bases  from 
similar  vessels  (281  and  298)  are  late  second-  to  early  third-century  in  date;  they  are  the  latest 
items  from  this  small  group,  which  includes  nothing  earlier  than  the  second  century. 

26  A.  Oswald,  ‘The  Evolution  and  Chronology  of  English  Clay  Tobacco  Pipes’,  Arch.  News  Letter , VII  (1961), 
p.  60.  For  a similar  but  not  identical  decoration  cf.  D.  R.  Atkinson,  ‘Makers’  Marks  on  Clay  Tobacco  Pipes  found  in 
London’,  Arch.  News  Letter,  VII  (1962),  187,  fig.  3 on  a pipe  of  c.  1850. 
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Fig.  13.  St.  Mary  Bishophill  Senior.  Pottery.  Scale  1 : 
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Only  one  trench  (16,  near  the  south  churchyard  entrance  but  not  on  Fig.  5)  did  not  have 
part  of  the  building  or  other  features  in  it.  From  this,  in  the  old  ground  surface,  came  a 
third-  to  fourth-century  mortarium  of  white  fabric  with  black  grits  (247.  Fig.  13,  2),  the 
base  of  a slip  coated  grey  ware  jug  of  the  early  third  century  (246),  other  body  sherds  of 
third-  and  fourth-century  coarse  wares,  and  the  base  of  a black-burnished  bowl  (624) 
shaped  into  a disc. 

The  Revetment  Wall 

Pottery  was  found  under  the  collapse  of  the  wall,  from  the  repair  to  it,  and 
from  the  layer  which  post-dated  its  abandonment  as  a revetment.  From  the  collapse, 
a piece  of  flanged  bowl  rim  in  grey  ware,  decorated  internally  by  wavy  lines  on  an 
unburnished  zone,  dates  from  the  late  fourth  century  (501.  Fig.  13,  3).  Two  other  sherds, 
one  of  samian,  do  not  help  to  date  the  collapse.  A small  piece  of  calcite-gritted  ware  (503), 
however,  puts  the  collapse  in  or  after  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century.  The  repair  may 
be  similarly  dated  by  a sherd  of  a calcite-gritted  Huntcliff  jar  (144.  Fig.  13,  4).  A base  sherd 
of  a hard  grey  ware  (143)  with  grits  which  give  the  surface  a slightly  pimply  appearance, 
has  a sagging  base  and  may  be  fourth-century  in  date.  Gillam’s  Type  302  is  the  only  northern 
example  cited  by  him  of  a bowl  with  a sagging  base,  dated  there  to  a.d.  290-3  50. 2 7 Two 
sherds  post-date  the  disuse  of  the  revetment  wall:  (159)  from  the  base  of  a bowl  in  a ware 
similar  to  that  of  (143),  and  (160),  a very  abraded  rim  of  a mid-fourth-century  dish  in  black- 
burnished  ware. 

Period  2 

Two  pieces  of  samian  (519,  520)  of  a probable  second-century  date,  a body  sherd  of  a 
second-century  grey  ware  jar  (564),  the  bead-rim  of  a small  bowl  in  a red  ware,  possibly 
of  the  late  second  century,  and  a small  piece  of  Castor  ware  (566),  perhaps  also  of  a late 
second-century  date,  are  the  only  pieces  from  the  level  cut  into  by  the  foundations  of  the 
first  stone  phase.  This  group  is  not  large  enough  to  suggest  a date  later  than  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century. 

Period  5 

Pottery  came  from  three  contexts:  the  soil  into  which  the  footings  were  dug,  the  founda- 
tion trench  of  the  east-west  wall,  and  the  cobble  and  clay  partition  base  in  room  IV.  From 
the  soil  came  a mortarium  fragment  of  buff-red  ware  with  white  grits  (264.  Fig.  13,  5),  of 
a late  second-  to  third-century  date.  Two  pieces  of  black-burnished  cooking  bowls  (265),  a 
rim  and  (429),  a base,  are  of  similar  date.  There  are  two  plain  rim  sherds  of  third-century 
Castor  ware  beakers  (272  and  273).  A sherd  of  a rough-cast  Castor  ware  beaker  (430)  and  a 
rim  fragment  of  a red-ware  bowl  (428),  Fig.  13,  6 are  early  second-century  in  date.  In  the 
foundation  trench  was  found  a large  body  sherd  of  a hard  grey  ware  jar  decorated  with  a 
zone  of  line  lattice  (600),  probably  third-century.  A sherd  of  hard  grey  ware  with  inter- 
secting lines  is  perhaps  of  the  second  half  of  the  third  century  (271).  Two  jar  rims,  (598. 
Fig.  13,  7)  of  burnished  grey  ware,  and  (631.  Fig.  13,  8),  a dull  brown  and  badly  fired,  may 
also  be  dated  to  the  late  second-early  third  century.  A small  piece  of  Castor  ware  lid  (597) 
is  of  a type  lasting  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  century.  The  partition  may  be  dated  to  the 
third  century  on  the  basis  of  a black-burnished  cooking  bowl  (226.  Fig.  13,  9),  and  base 
(310).  A fragment  of  a Rhenish  beaker  (313)  and  several  body  sherds  of  grey  ware  jars  with 
lattice  decoration  would  support  this. 

Period  4 

(a)  Pottery  deriving  from  levels  sealed  by  the  building 

This  extends  in  date  from  the  early  second  century  through  to  the  mid-fourth  century. 


27  J.  P.  GiUam,  Types  of  Roman  Coarse  Pottery  vessels  in  Northern  Britain  (2nd  ed.  1968),  31  and  fig.  30. 
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The  late  second-  and  third-century  coarse  wares  predominate.  Early  second-  and  fourth- 
century  wares  are  less  numerous.  Only  nine  pieces  of  samian  were  recovered.  Coarse  wares 
of  early  second-century  date  include  five  sherds  of  an  orange-red  burnished  ware  (487-91), 
a flanged  bowl  of  dark  red  ware  with  a pimply  surface  (114),  a bowl  base  of  burnished 
orange  ware  (128),  and  shallow  dish  with  a slightly  inturned  rim  of  buff  coloured  ware 
(113.  Fig.  14,  20).  A small  piece  of  rough-cast  beaker  is  also  of  this  date.  Of  the  mid-second 
to  early  third  century  are  a number  of  black-burnished  dishes,  of  which  (459.  Fig.  14, 
15)  and  (513.  Fig.  15,  26)  are  typical;  (532.  Fig.  14,  22)  has  a grooved  rim.  Ajar  of 
a buff-red  gritty  fabric  (367.  Fig.  13,  11)  is  late  second  century  in  date.  Jars  of  the  third  to 
fourth  century  are  illustrated  by  (570.  Fig.  15,  30),  of  a buff-red  fabric  with  a pimply  surface, 
and  (577.  Fig.  14,  24),  of  a grey  fabric.  A flanged  bowl  in  a grey  ware  is  also  fourth-century 
(523.  Fig.  16,  39).  The  base  of  a colour-coated  beaker  (522),  a Castor  ware  base  (515)5  part 
of  a narrow-mouthed  Castor  ware  folded  beaker  (460),  and  a number  of  grey  ware  body 
sherds  with  intersecting  lines,  mostly  of  Crambeck  type,  are  also  fourth  century  in  date. 
Calcite-gritted  wares  of  the  late  fourth  century  give  the  end  bracket  for  the  pre-building 
levels.  A typical  rim  is  (524.  Fig.  15,  28).  Pottery  from  beneath  the  first  floor  of  room  III 
is  late  second  to  third  century.  A burnished  ware  bowl  base  (235)  and  a sherd  of  grey  ware 
with  lattice  (236)  show  an  upper  date  limit  in  the  mid-third  century. 

(b ) Building  activity. 

Pottery  was  recovered  from  floor  bases  in  rooms  I,  III  and  V,  from  the  base  of  the 
courtyard  floor  and  from  the  robbing  trench  of  the  Period  3 continuation  of  the  south  west 
wall  of  room  I.  A buff-red  lid  fragment  (285),  the  rim  of  a grey  ware  jar  (286),  two  sherds 
of  white  slip-coated  red  ware,  one  part  of  a mortarium  (259),  the  other  from  a jug  neck 
(260),  are  indicative  of  a number  of  second-century  fragments.  Third-century  pottery 
consisted  of  three  pieces  of  Castor  ware  (202,  203,  213).  From  the  robbing  of  the  Period  3 
wall  came  a rim  fragment  of  a calcite-gritted  grey  jar  with  rudimentary  lid  seating,  of  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  (453.  Fig.  14,  13).  From  here  also  came  the  base  of  a fourth- 
century  Castor  ware  bowl  (454),  a thin  body  sherd  with  black  colour  coating,  part  of  an 
amphora  handle,  and  a black-burnished  ware  base.  A sherd  of  a Castor  ware  lid  (383)  of 
third-  to  fourth-century  date  from  the  courtyard  floor  base,  and  the  rim  of  a small  fourth- 
century  sandy  red  ware  jar  (499.  Fig.  14,  12)  with  lid  seating  and  grey  exterior  similar  to 
(473)  and  (505),  together  with  the  items  already  mentioned,  imply  a date  in  the  second  half 
of  the  fourth  century  for  the  building  operations  of  Period  4. 

(c)  Occupation  of  the  building , deriving  from  the  hypocaust  channels  and  the  stokeholes. 

Six  pieces  of  samian  from  the  channel  in  room  IV  and  another  from  a channel  in  room  I 
are  of  Antonine  date  (589  and  416).  The  base  of  a grey  ware  flagon  (591),  a grey  ware  bowl 
(435),  and  part  of  a red  ware  flagon  handle  (441)  are  also  of  second-century  date.  Several 
other  body  sherds  can  also  be  dated  to  the  second  and  third  centuries.  Of  the  fourth  century 
are  two  pieces  of  Castor  ware : (584),  the  base,  and  (485),  the  plain  rim  of  a beaker ; two  sherds 
of  Huntcliff  ware  jars  (595)  and  (184.  Fig.  16,  40);  the  base  of  a highly  burnished  jar  (550); 
a lid  in  sandy  red  ware  (551);  a few  pieces  of  hard  grey  wares  with  intersecting  line 
decoration;  a piece  of  a grey  sandy  ware  bowl  with  heavily  burnished  outside;  and  a red 
core  (505.  Fig.  16,  37).  A body  sherd  of  a late  fourth-century  calcite-gritted  jar  comes  from 
the  third  alteration  of  the  furnace  to  room  IV  (51 1). 

(d)  The  collapse  of  levels  into  hypocaust  channels  of  rooms  I,  II  and  IV 

Pottery  from  these  levels  contained  a high  proportion  of  calcite-gritted  Fluntcliff  wares. 
Among  these  are  rim  sherds  of  four  jars.  Three  have  the  characteristic  lid-seating  and  heavily 
moulded  shoulder  (470,  394  and  445.  Fig.  15,  33,  36  and  39).  The  first  has  three  incised  lines 
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Fig.  14.  Pottery.  Scale  1 : 
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below  the  shoulder  with  a pair  of  uneven  wavy  lines  between  the  upper  two,  a feature 
repeated  on  the  top  and  sides  of  the  rim;  (394)  is  heavily  burnished  inside  and  out  and  has 
a very  pronounced  lid-seating  and  a zone  of  diagonal  lines  beneath  one  shoulder  groove. 
Another  (393.  Fig.  15,  34)  belongs  to  this  group  but  had  no  lid-seating.  All  these  can  be  dated 
to  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century.28  Also  of  this  date  is  a rim  fragment  of  a calcite- 
gritted  jar,  burnished  on  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  rim  (395.  Fig.  16,  32).  All  these  sherds 
are  of  a black/grey  calcite-gritted  ware.  However,  several  sherds  (397-401)  of  an  orange-red 
calcite-gritted  ware  were  excavated.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  rim  sherds,  but  a base 
sherd  (diameter  2\  in.)  of  a tall  narrow  jar,  together  with  an  indication  on  another  sherd  of 
linear  decoration  around  the  shoulder,  suggest  that  jars  similar  to  those  made  in  Huntcliff 
ware  were  produced  in  this  fabric. 

Hard  grey  coarse  wares  decorated  with  zones  of  intersecting  lines  form  another  late 
fourth-century  group.  Over  20  sherds  came  from  the  hypocaust  channel  of  room  I.  A base 
sherd  of  a flat-bottomed  bowl  in  orange-red  ware  with  grey  core  contains  numerous  small 
black  and  white  grits  which  give  the  surface  a pimply  appearance  (338).  In  addition  there 
are  two  pieces  of  fourth-century  Castor  ware:  a shoulder  sherd  from  a jug  decorated  with 
white  trails  (392.  Fig.  16,  41),  and  a plain  rim  sherd  from  a beaker.  With  these  were  the  frag- 
ment of  a white  amphora  and  a rim  sherd  of  hard  grey  gritty  ware  similar  to  Derbyshire 
ware  (473.  Fig.  15,  35).  This  group  implies  a late  fourth-century  date  with  which  no  sherd 
is  inconsistent. 

Room  B 

From  the  infill  of  the  furnace  below  room  B came  the  rim  of  a grey  fabric  storage  jar  of 
the  late  fourth  century  with  zones  of  burnishing  and  decoration  (139.  Fig.  14,  14).  There 
were  also  body  sherds  of  large,  narrow-mouthed  beakers  in  grey  fabric,  decorated  with 
rouletting  (140  and  360)  and  the  rim  of  a small  colour-coated  beaker,  dark  red  inside  and  a 
grey  metallic  colour  outside  (141.  Fig.  14,  17).  These  were  fourth-century  as  were  probably 
other  body  sherds  of  grey  ware. 

Occupation  material  from  the  floor  of  room  B included  a piece  of  a large,  narrow- 
mouthed beaker  in  grey  ware,  decorated  with  rouletting  (181),  and  the  neck  of  a narrow- 
mouthed beaker  in  an  orange  ware  with  orange  colour-coating,  decorated  around  the  neck 
with  irregular  grooves  (176.  Fig.  14,  16),  both  fourth-century.  It  is  surprising  that  these 
two  groups  did  not  contain  any  calcite-gritted  wares. 

Room  A 

From  beneath  the  floor  came  six  sherds.  Two  (328-9)  were  calcite-gritted  pieces  of  late 
fourth-century  date.  The  most  interesting  item  (61 1.  Fig.  13,  10)  is  most  of  the  rim  of  a 
badly  fired  calcite-gritted  jar  of  buff  colour.  This  recalls  rims  of  the  Huntcliff  series,  but  the 
lid-seating  has  been  moved  nearer  the  rim  edge  and  has  practically  disappeared.  Beneath 
the  rim  is  a series  of  finger-marks  going  right  around  it.  One  parallel  to  this  is  a complete 
jar  in  grey  calcite-gritted  ware  at  Aldborough  (West  Riding).  The  rim  from  Bishophill 
is  probably  late  fourth-century  in  date,  but  may  be  even  later. 

Medieval  and  other  Pottery 

Little  pottery  was  excavated  from  any  datable  medieval  context.  Three  sherds  (335,  614, 
625)  came  from  the  footings  of  the  Early  English  choir,  one  (356)  from  the  mortar  of  the 
Norman  footings,  and  another  (581)  from  below  the  Early  English  footings.  All  but  one 
are  too  nondescript  to  call  for  special  comment.  This,  however,  is  a rim  sherd  of  a hard 
grey  fabric  coated  with  white  slip  and  partially  green-glazed  on  the  rim  and  with  two 

28  M.  R.  Hull,  ‘The  pottery  from  the  Roman  signal-stations  on  the  Yorkshire  coast’,  Arch.  Journal,  LXXXIX 
(1933),  pp-  242-4. 
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Fig.  15.  Pottery.  Scale  1 : 
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diagonal  lines  (625.  Fig.  16,  38).  The  outside  edge  of  the  rim  has  three  small  nocks.  This 
piece  is  probably  Northern  Stamford  ware  and  from  its  find  spot  must  date  to  the  first  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century  or  earlier.  Sherds  (150.  Fig.  14,  18,  151  and  152)  present 
difficulties.  When  excavated  these  were  part  of  a very  small  group  with  similar  rim  forms 
and  in  a fabric  which  did  not  correspond  with  known  Roman  or  medieval  material.  The 
fabric  is  a hard  buff-red  with  small  grits  which  give  the  surface  a slightly  pimply  appearance. 
On  the  limited  evidence  available  it  was  thought  that  they  might  be  of  a twelfth-century 
date.29 

However,  recent  excavations  by  the  late  J.  Radley  behind  York  Central  Library  and  by 
Messrs.  H.  G.  Ramm  and  A.  D.  Phillips  in  York  Minster  have  brought  to  light  further 
sherds  of  the  same  ware.  The  contexts  from  which  these  were  excavated  shed  more  light  on 
a possible  date  for  it.  Fig.  16,  42  is  a rim  from  York  Minster  associated  with  sherds  of  a 
glazed  calcite-gritted  ware,  sealed  by  an  eleventh-century  cemetery,  which  also  sealed  frag- 
ments of  a bowl  of  the  same  fabric  but  with  a different  rim  (Fig.  16,  46).  Fig.  16,  42  is  from 
a level  earlier  and  46  from  a level  later  than  a right-angled  curb  feature  with  a series  of 
square  holes,  apparently  for  railings.  The  date  of  this  feature  was  unfortunately  not  easily 
ascertainable;  it  was,  however,  post-Roman.  Fig.  16,  47,  from  Radley’s  excavations  in  the 
defences  behind  the  Central  Library  was  apparently  resting  on  the  Viking  bank  and  hence 
was  tenth-century  or  earlier  in  date.  The  Bishophill  sherds  were  excavated  from  a post- 
Roman  rubble  layer  cut  into  by  graves.  Where  found  the  sherds  could  not  be  related  to 
any  datable  feature  or  layer,  but  a rubble  area,  similar  in  character  and  on  a similar  level  a 
short  distance  away,  was  cut  into  by  the  foundations  of  the  eleventh-century  church. 
Other  pottery  from  this  layer  was  of  second-century  date  (e.g.  156.  Fig.  15,  27).  From 
recent  finds,  therefore,  the  dating  of  this  buff-red  ware  is  being  narrowed  down.  The  sherd 
from  the  defences  suggests  that  it  is  tenth-century  or  earlier  in  date.  This  dating 
is  confirmed  by  the  Minster  sherds,  which  are  certainly  earlier  than  the  eleventh-century 
cemetery  overlying  them.  The  nature  of  the  fabric,  however,  makes  it  difficult  to  date  the 
ware  more  closely.  Although  this  Bishophill  ware  has  not  yet  been  found  in  a definite 
Roman  context,  the  form  of  Fig.  14,  18  is  similar  to  Gillam  form  302  dated  to  a.d.  290-350 
The  complexity  of  the  problem  is  demonstrated  by  the  sagging  base  of  form  302,  a feature 
shown  most  clearly  on  this  ware  by  the  Spurnergate  bowl.30 

An  unstratified  sherd  from  the  Roman  interval  tower  in  the  Museum  Gardens  (Fig.  14, 19) 
has  a pronounced  second  ridge  inside  the  vessel  which  relates  closely  to  Fig.  16,  47  and  to 
Gillam’s  form  302.  Until  this  ware  is  found  in  datable  contexts  it  is  quite  impossible  to  date 
it  closely.  Despite  the  dating  at  present  possible  on  archaeological  grounds,  there  is  always 
the  possibility  that  this  ware  may  be  Roman.  This  would  seem  unlikely  at  present,  but  the 
possibility  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

Unstratified 

Pottery  from  grave  disturbances  included  a wide  range  of  Roman  wares  but  very  little 
medieval  material.  The  Roman  wares  included  very  little  of  significance.  Among  the 
Huntcliff  ware,  of  which  there  was  much,  a flanged  bowl  (521.  Fig.  14,  23)  is  worth 
mentioning,  as  no  other  examples  were  found  on  the  site,  and  also  a straight-sided  bowl 
(521a . Fig.  14,  21).  Part  of  another  large  flanged  bowl  (639.  Fig.  15,  25)  in  a hard  grey  ware 
with  line  decoration  on  the  outside,  is  an  interesting  example  in  another  ware.  The  wares 
range  from  the  late  second  century  to  these  fourth-century  pieces.  A third-century  jug 
top  in  red  ware  with  cream  slip  (521b.  Fig.  15,  31)  is  the  most  complete  piece  in  a ware  of 
which  many  pieces  were  recovered. 

28  L.  Keen,  ‘Some  early  mediaeval  pottery  from  York’,  Y.A.J.,  XLII  (1968),  pp.  129-31. 

30  Ibid.,  fig.  5,  p.  130. 
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Fig.  1 6.  St.  Mary  Bishophill  Senior.  Pottery,  37-41 ; Glass,  43-5.  Nos.  42  and  46  from  York  Minster,  47  from  the 

defences.  Scale  1:3. 
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THE  METALWORKING  RESIDUES 
by  L.  Biek 

The  material  seen  in  the  samples  submitted  generally  indicated  the  same  range  of  activity 
across  the  slightly  different  fmdspots.  Thus  the  samples  from  the  upper  level  of  pit  (3)  were 
rich  in  iron  fragments  and  in  objects  in  various  stages  of  completion,  as  well  as  in  forging 
and  fuel  slags,  and  hammerscale — all  from  ironworking;  and  yet  they  also  contained  frag- 
ments of  crucibles  for  melting  copper  alloy.  Conversely,  the  material  from  the  depression 
(2)  beside  the  pit  consisted  mostly  of  copper-bearing  waste,  but  ironworking  slag  was  also 
present.  Similarly,  even  in  the  upper  of  the  two  ‘bronze workers’  waste  boxes’  at  the  bottom 
of  pit  (3),  there  was  abundant  hammerscale  among  the  objects,  fragments  and  filings  of 
copper  alloy.  Such  ‘boxes’  are  of  some  interest,  and  have  so  far  been  recognised  only  at 
Verulamium  and  Catterick.31  What  is  found  is  the  lowest  portion  of  the  (usually  square)  box, 
its  wood  preserved  up  to  the  height  of  the  copper-rich  contents.  Here  there  were  evidently 
two  successive  and  overlapping  examples.  The  overall  impression  is  of  an  intensive  period 
of  mixed  metalworking  producing  relatively  small  objects,  but  in  the  absence  of  the 
primary  features  no  specific  elaborations  are  possible. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  wishes  to  thank  the  Department  of  the  Environment  and  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Historical  Monuments  (England)  for  grants  towards  the  cost  of  publishing  this 
article. 


31  S.  S.  Frere,  Verulamium  Excavations  I (1972),  19,  27;  J.  S.Wacher’s  report  on  the  Catterick  excavations  is 
forthcoming. 
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A ROMANO-BRITISH  POTTERY  KILN  SITE 
AT  BRANTON,  NEAR  DONCASTER 

By  P.  C.  Buckland 

Summary  Excavations  in  1961  on  a site  near  Doncaster  revealed  remains  of  two  pottery  kilns  and  part  of  another. 
Over  500  vessels  of  ten  types  were  represented  in  the  finds;  large  wide-mouthed  bowls  were  the  most  frequent. 
Analogies  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  are  examined,  suggesting  a date  of  c.  300-375  for  the  period  of  manufacture. 


Kilham  Farm,  Branton,  lies  8 km  east-south-east  of  Doncaster,  2 km  to  the  north  of  the 
road  from  Cantley  to  Haxey.  The  site  (Fig.  1,  SE  655024)  is  250  m east-north-east  of  the 
farmhouse,  on  a fairly  level  surface  of  well-drained,  if  slightly  clayey,  sand  and  gravel;  it 
lies  at  about  5 m above  the  level  of  the  River  Torne,  200  m to  the  south  east.  The  kilns,  three 
of  which  were  located,  form  part  of  a larger  complex  of  potteries  in  the  area  south-east  of 
Doncaster,  which  range  in  date  from  the  mid-second  century  to  the  fourth  century.  These 
lie  largely  to  the  east  of  the  Roman  road  from  Bawtry  to  Doncaster,  where  recent  excavations 
have  located  the  fort  of  Danum  around  the  parish  church  of  St.  George.1  To  the  west  of  the 
kiln  site  aerial  photographs2  show  a number  of  small  ‘native’  enclosures  and  small  irregular 


fields  on  Cantley  Common  which  may  be  contemporary  with  the  site.  The  photographs 
also  show  a track,  apparently  roughly  cobbled,  running  down  from  the  Kilham  Farm  site 
to  the  Tome,  and  it  seems  probable  that,  as  at  Rossington  and  Brockholes,  where  a kiln  was 
discovered  in  the  bank  of  the  Torne  in  1965,  the  river  formed  the  main  means  of  transport 
of  the  products  from  the  kilns. 

1 Excavation  summaries  in  Department  of  the  Environment,  Archaeological  Excavations  1971,  pp.  23-4,  37; 
1972,  pp.  71,  113;  Current  Archaeology  III  (1972),  pp.  273-8.  Report  in  preparation. 

2 Aerial  survey  by  Meridian  Surveys  for  West  Riding  County  Council,  June  1967. 
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The  first  evidence  of  a site  at  Branton  was  provided  in  1953  when  the  farmer,  Mr.  N.  L. 
Durdy,  reported  finds  of  pottery  whilst  ploughing.  Apart  from  a visit  to  the  site  by  the 
then  Director  of  the  Museum  to  collect  surface  material,  no  further  action  was  taken  until 
1:959  when  finds  were  again  reported  from  the  field.  Mr.  J.  R.  Lidster,  at  that  time  Keeper 
of  Antiquities  in  the  Museum,  walked  the  field  and  localised  two  major  concentrations  of 
finds,  labelled  sites  A and  B (Fig.  2)  and,  from  the  presence  of  wasters,  firebar  fragments, 
and  much  burnt  clay,  suggested  the  likelihood  of  kilns.  A third  area,  site  C,  with  its  burnt 
pebbles,  quern  fragments  and  a lesser  scatter  of  pottery,  seemed  more  probably  to  be  an 
occupation  site.  In  1961  after  the  harvest,  a gradiometer  survey  was  carried  out  and 
archaeological  anomalies  were  located  within  A and  B.  Excavations  were  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Lidster  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  J.  Pallister,  during  the  September  of  that  year.  The  pressures 
of  other  work  have  since  precluded  the  preparation  of  a full  report. 

The  Kilns 

Excavations  at  both  A and  B showed  the  features  to  be  badly  damaged  by  ploughing  and 
only  at  A 1 did  any  trace  of  a kiln  remain.  Fragments  of  the  floor  of  this  kiln  survived  (Fig. 
3),  the  oven  being  too  badly  disturbed  for  much  idea  of  its  structure  to  be  gained.  The 
irregular  trace  of  the  oven  which  survived  suggested  that  it  was  originally  nearly  circular, 
romin  diameter  and  connected  with  a flue,  0-73  m long,  narrowing  to  ot8  m in  width 
near  the  mouth.  Some  trace  of  a plinth  scar  was  present  in  the  centre  of  the  oven  floor, 
suggesting  a central  pedestal  with  radiating  firebars,  fragments  of  which  were  found  in  the 
stokeholes.  The  stokehole  to  kiln  Ai  was  an  irregular  pit,  somewhat  disturbed  by  feature  A2, 
roughly  1-65  m long  by  1-7  m wide  and  surviving  to  a maximum  depth  of  less  than  0-25  m 
below  the  plough  soil.  The  filling  of  dark  grey  to  black  sooty  sand  contained  much  pottery 
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and  kiln  debris  and  had  a hard  grey  trampled  area  of  soot  in  the  east  end.  Kiln  A2  had  been 
completely  destroyed  by  ploughing,  the  only  surviving  fragment  being  an  area  of  reddened 
clay  in  the  junction  between  A and  A2.  This  feature,  roughly  1-3  m long  by  0-5  m wide, 
probably  represented  the  partially  fired  base  of  the  kiln,  the  floor  having  been  totally  dis- 
turbed by  the  plough.  The  stokehole  to  A2  was  again  irregular  and  rather  elongated, 
measuring  2-9  m long  by  a maximum  of  1-4  m wide.  Less  of  this  survived  than  of  Ai  and 
the  maximum  depth  was  only  0-15  m.  The  fragmentary  nature  of  the  features  made  it 
difficult  to  elucidate  which  of  these  two  kilns  was  the  earlier,  but  it  would  appear,  although 
it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  kiln  A2  was  built  into  the  abandoned  stokehole  of  Ai.  On 
the  available  evidence  it  is  unlikely  that  there  was  much  time  lag  between  the  operation  of 
A 1 and  A2  and  it  is  possible  that  A2  succeeded  Ai  directly. 

Feature  B was  only  partially  excavated  and  revealed  a shallow,  saucer-shaped  pit,  1-4  m 
across  and  0-15  m deep.  The  filling  consisted  of  dirty,  sooty  sand  with  some  kiln  debris  and 


pottery.  It  is  most  probable  that  this  represents  the  base  of  the  stokehole  of  another  plou 
out  kiln. 

The  suspected  occupation  site  (C)  was  <not  excavated  although  fragments  of  three  Mill- 
stone Grit  rotary  querns  were  recovered  from  the  ploughed  soil.  A visit  to  the  site  in  1971 
showed  that  deep  ploughing  has  by  now  destroyed  all  but  the  deepest  features. 

An  interesting  fact  to  arise  from  the  Branton  excavations  is  that,  in  contrast  with  most  of 
the  kilns  at  Cantley,  these  were  built  largely  above  ground  level  with  only  slight  digging  out 
for  both  kiln  and  stokehole.  A similar  situation  occurred  at  Blaxton  where  rescue  excava- 
tions in  advance  of  gravel  quarrying  in  1967-8  revealed  six  kilns.  These  sites  are  so  situated 
that,  although  deep  ploughing  is  now  destroying  sites  in  the  area,  a minimum  has  been 
lost  to  soil  erosion.  If  the  capacity  of  these  examples  was  similar  to  that  of  the  late  kilns  at 
Cantley,  an  oven  wall  standing  up  to  at  least  0-5  m above  present  ground  level  must  be 
postulated.  It  seems  most  probable  from  the  surviving  kiln  debris  that  the  oven  was  extended 
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upwards  in  turf,  faced  with  clay  and  similar  simple  construction  methods  can  be  suggested 
for  other  apparently  poorly  preserved  kilns.  Kilns  built  wholly  of  turf  but  with  clay 
furniture  have  been  identified  in  the  Northampton  region3  and  such  a kiln,  luted  with  clay 
as  the  Branton  example,  has  been  successfully  built  and  fired  at  Barton  on  Humber,  Lines.4 


THE  POTTERY 

Despite  the  poor  preservation  of  features,  a total  of  485  stratified  vessels  was  recovered 
from  the  stokeholes  of  Ai  and  A2,  and  a further  35  rims  from  the  partially  excavated  stoke- 
hole B.  No  vessel  was  sufficiently  complete  to  allow  reconstruction  and  only  some  of  the 
smaller  forms  showed  complete  profiles.  Table  1 gives  the  percentage  of  each  type  found  in 
the  kilns  and,  for  comparison,  the  figures  for  Cantley  Kiln  7. 5 

Fabric 

The  fabrics  seem  only  distinguished  from  most  Cantley  products  on  the  rather  subjective 
basis  of  a greater  proportion  of  small  quartz  temper.  This  gives  the  finished  product  a rather 
gritty  texture  which,  when  sufficiently  fired  to  fuse  the  surface,  can  be  conveniently  des- 
cribed as  ‘pimply’.  Vessels  occasionally  show  a roughly  burnished  surface,  although  most 
are  unfinished,  either  as  a result  of  a lack  of  finish  or  of  later  weathering.  The  tops  of  the 
rims  of  the  large  bowls  are,  where  sufficiently  preserved,  burnished.  The  majority  of  vessels 
are  a medium  to  dark  grey  colour  which  in  the  harder,  more  brittle  examples  approaches 
a bluish-grey.  The  Samian  imitations  are  in  an  orange  oxidised  fabric  having  traces  of  a 
smooth  orange-brown  slip  coating,  similar  to  that  found  on  the  products  of  Cantley  Kiln 
7;  an  oxidised  fabric  with  thin  dark  grey  slip  is  occasionally  found  for  flanged  bowls.  The 
mortaria  occur  in  a gritty  orange  fabric  with  an  off-white  to  cream  slip  and  have  poorly 
sorted,  angular  ironstone  grit,  again  as  in  the  late  Cantley  examples. 

Apart  from  the  slight  reeding  on  the  rims  of  a few  of  the  mortaria,  and  the  frequent  use 
of  grooves  on  the  bodies  of  vessels,  decoration  is  restricted  to  the  large  bowls  where  an 
incised  wavy  line  between  grooves  below  the  rim  is  almost  universal. 

The  Types 

In  order  to  provide  some  semblance  of  continuity  and  to  facilitate  comparison,  the 
sequence  of  types  utilised  by  Cregeen  in  the  first  of  the  reports  on  the  Cantley  pottery6  has, 
with  some  additions  and  modifications,  been  adhered  to.  Wherever  possible,  the  material 
has  been  compared  with  other  local  kiln  products,  even  where  these  remain,  as  yet, 
unpublished,  and  parallels  have  only  been  quoted  from  further  afield  when  it  has  been 
thought  that  this  might  shed  a little  more  light  on  the  dating.  The  fabric  of  each  individual 
vessel  is  described  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  range  found  within  the  kiln  wastage. 
An  approximate  diameter  is  given  where  possible,  although  this  is  not  stated  where  it  is 
apparent  from  the  drawing.  The  locality  for  each  vessel  is  provided  by  the  code  after  the 
description : 

Ai/K — from  the  filling  of  Kiln  Ai.  Ai/S — from  the  stokehole  of  Kiln  Ai.  A2/S — from 

the  stokehole  of  Kiln  A2.  B — from  the  probable  stokehole,  feature  B. 

Any  form  lacking  this  reference  was  recovered  unstratified  from  above  Kilns  Ai  and  A2. 

3 Woods,  P.  J.,  ‘Types  of  Late  Belgic  and  Early  Roman  pottery-kilns  in  the  Nene  Valley’.  Britannia  V (1974), 
pp.  202-81. 

4 Bryant,  G.,  ‘Experimental  Romano-British  Kiln  Firings’,  Current  Research  in  Romano-British  Coarse  Pottery, 
C.B.A.  Research  Report  10  (1973),  pp.  149-60. 

5 Annable,  F.  K.,  The  Romano-British  Pottery  at  Cantley  Housing  Estate,  Doncaster,  Kilns  1-8.  Doncaster  Museum 
Publication  No.  24  (i960). 

6 Cregeen,  S.  M.,  ‘The  Romano-British  Excavations  at  Cantley  Estate,  The  Pottery  from  Kilns  9-25’,  Y.A.J. 
xxxix  (1957),  pp.  364-88, 
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Type  A — Mortaria 

These  form  only  a small  proportion  of  the  total  wastage  found  in  Ai  and  A2  and  no 
examples  occurred  amongst  the  few  vessels  from  B.  Five  examples  occur  in  1 and  six  in  2 
and  a further  seven  were  recovered  from  the  ploughsoil  over  the  kilns.  Since  all  are  wasters, 
it  is  apparent  that  they  were  produced  in  these  kilns.  The  commonest  form  is  the  plain 
unreeded  hammerhead  (nos.  1-4),  unlike  the  roughly  contemporary  Cantley  kilns  (kilns 
33,  34,  38,  39)  where  reeding  is  quite  frequent.  Deep  angular  reeding  occurs  on  no.  5 and 
both  types  have  a simple  thumbed  down  spout.  Flanged  forms  show  a well-developed 
upright  bead  and  slightly  downturned  flange,  lacking  any  reeding,  (nos.  6-8),  similar  to  the 
Crambeck  examples.7 

The  typical  fabric  is  brownish  orange,  often  with  a light  grey  core  with  some  small 
quartz  temper;  the  slip  is  cream  to  dirty  white  and  the  grit  size  from  medium  to  large, 
being  composed  of  fairly  angular  fragments  of  ironstone.  The  most  likely  source  for  this 
material  is  the  local  Drift  deposits  in  which  ironstone  pebbles  of  both  Carboniferous  and 
Jurassic  origin  occur. 

The  fabric  seems  to  resemble  closely  that  of  Swanpool8  and  to  be  indistinguishable  from 
many  of  the  later  Cantley  mortaria.  No  example  was  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  retain 
any  trace  of  paint,  although  mortaria  from  the  Goodison  Boulevard  group  of  kilns  at 
Cantley  are  decorated  by  simple  vertical  and  oblique  groups  of  three  lines  in  red  paint.9  An 
example  of  a form  close  to  no.  1 from  fourth-century  deposits  in  Doncaster  shows  this 
form  of  decoration.  The  general  forms  of  these  vessels  can  be  paralleled  at  Cantley  Kilns 
33,  34?  38  and  39,  at  Swanpool,  probably  now  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  in  the  earlier  phase  of  Crambeck. 

1.  Brownish-orange  fabric  with  cream  slip  and  large  ironstone  grit.  A2/S. 

2.  Slightly  sandy,  dirty  orange  fabric  with  light  grey  core  and  off-white  slip;  traces  of  scattered  ironstone  grit. 

3.  Soft,  light  grey  fabric  with  darker  surface  and  traces  of  dirty  white  slip:  scattered  ironstone  grit. 

4.  Brownish-grey  fabric  with  grey  core  and  dirty  white  slip;  red-brown  to  dark  brown  ironstone  grit.  A cracked 
waster  of  indeterminate  diameter.  Ai/S. 

5.  Slightly  sandy,  orange  fabric  with  light  grey  core  and  cream  slip;  scattered  ironstone  grit.  A2/S. 

6.  Slightly  gritty,  grey  fabric  with  orange  core  and  dirty  grey-buff  slip. 

Cf.  Swanpool  No.  Ai  (325-375  + ) and  Crambeck  No.  101  (300-370). 

7.  Slightly  sandy,  brownish-orange  fabric  with  orange  core  and  off-white  slip:  sparse  ironstone  grit. 

Cf.  Norton  Disney  No.  68,  mid-fourth  century.10 

8.  Reddish-brown  fabric  with  grey  core  and  traces  of  thin,  dirty  white-slip;  a few  large  ironstone  grits.  25  cm  in 
diameter.  A soft  underfired  waster  from  Ai  stokehole. 

9.  Reeded  rim  of  a bowl  or  mortarium  in  a soft,  underfired  and  cracked  pinkish-brown  fabric  with  traces  of 
cream  slip.  Ai/S. 

Cf.  Brough-on-Humber,  1969,  no.  391;  (270-3 50).*  11 

10.  Mortarium  base  in  a poorly  fired  reddish-orange  fabric  with  dark  grey  surface  and  traces  of  ironstone  grit. 


Type  B — Shallow  Dishes 

Shallow  dishes  with  bead  rims  form  roughly  2-25  percent  of  the  wasters  present  in  the 
stokeholes  of  Ai  and  A2,  close  to  the  3-1  percent  of  Cantley  Kiln  7.  All  show  a slight  chamfer 
at  the  base,  which,  in  some  examples,  grades  off  into  a curve  and  there  is  some  variation  in 
the  form  of  the  groove  beneath  the  rim,  one  example  having  a double  groove. 

This  type  occurs  at  Cantley  (1957,  Nos.  52-63  and  i960,  Nos.  1-19)  and,  although 
commoner  in  the  mid-second  to  early  third-century  kilns,  lasts  through  into  the  early 
fourth  century  with  no  apparent  changes  in  form. 

7 Corder,  P.,  The  Roman  Pottery  at  Crambeck,  Castle  Howard  (1928),  Roman  Malton  and  District  Report  No.  1. 

8 Webster,  G.  and  Booth,  N.,  ‘The  Excavation  of  a Romano-British  Pottery  Kiln  at  Swanpool,  Lincoln’, 
Ant.  J.,  xxvii  (1947),  pp.  61-79. 

9 Kilns  33,  34,  38  and  39;  excavations  in  1961  by  J.  R.  Lidster;  material  in  Doncaster  Museum;  report  in 
preparation. 

10  Oswald,  A.,  A Roman  Fortified  Villa  at  Norton  Disney,  Lines.’,  Ant.J.,  xvii  (1937),  pp.  138-78. 

11  Wacher,  J.  S.,  Excavations  at  Brough-on-Humber,  ig$8-6i.  Society  of  Antiquaries  Research  Report  No.  XXV 
(1969). 
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Fig.  4.  Kilham  Farm,  Branton.  Pottery,  Types  A to  C.  (i) 

11.  Light  grey,  gritty  fabric  with  a smoothed  surface.  18  cm  in  diameter.  Ai/S. 

12.  Dark  grey,  gritty  fabric  with  biscuit  coloured  outer  layer  and  smooth  surface.  Ai/S. 

13.  As  12,  but  with  a rough,  grey  surface.  Ai/S. 

14.  Light  grey,  slightly  gritty  fabric  with  darker  surface.  Ai/S.  Cf.  Cantley  1957,  No.  57. 

15.  Soft,  gritty,  light  grey-brown  fabric.  A2/S. 
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Type  C — Lipped  Dishes  and  Bowls 

(a)  Two  examples  of  lipped  ‘pie  dishes’  occurred  in  the  stokehole  of  Ai.  This  form  is 
common  at  Cantley  and  forms  18-91  percent  of  the  wastage  in  Kiln  7,  but  is  absent  from 
Throlam  and  Crambeck.12 

16.  Slightly  gritty,  grey  fabric  with  a smooth  darker  surface. 

Cf.  Cantley  i960,  No.  2e. 


(b)  Flanged  bowls  and  dishes  form  16-1  percent  of  the  wastage  of  Ai,  24-87  percent  of  A 2, 
and  a minimum  of  14-4  percent  of  B.  Diameters  range  from  14  cm  to  a maximum  of  22  cm 
and  depths  up  to  8 cm.  Most  show  a slightly  downturned  flange  and  well  developed  bead, 
although  in  a few  examples  the  bead  and  flange  tend  to  merge  and  some  show  a slighter, 
more  triangular  flange. 

Straight-sided  flanged  bowls  appear  in  production  at  Cantley  and  Rossington  Bridge13 
in  the  early  third  century,  if  not  slightly  earlier,  and  continue  until  the  end  of  the  Roman 
period  in  varying  forms  with  little  chronological  significance.  None  of  the  Branton 
examples  are  decorated.  The  internal  wavy  line,  characteristic  of  the  later  fourth  century 
at  Crambeck,  is,  so  far,  absent  from  South  Yorkshire  kilns. 

17.  Light  grey  fabric.  A2/S. 

18.  Hard,  slightly  smoothed  grey  fabric;  badly  cracked  in  firing.  Ai/S. 

19.  Pale,  gritty,  grey  fabric.  Ai/S. 

20.  Light  brownish-grey  fabric  with  grey  core  and  dark  grey  surface.  Ai/S. 

21.  Grey  fabric  with  reddish-brown  core  and  gritty,  light  grey-brown  surface;  20  cm  in  diameter. 

22.  Grey  fabric  with  darker,  slightly  smoothed  surface;  14  cm  in  diameter.  Ai/S. 

23.  Slightly  smoothed  dark  grey  fabric.  Ai/S. 

24.  Hard,  gritty,  grey  fabric  with  a smoothed,  yet  somewhat  pimply  surface;  a distorted  waster  of  indeterminate 
diameter.  Ai/S. 

25.  Fairly  smooth,  light  fawn-grey  fabric;  18  cm  in  diameter.  Ai/S. 

26.  Slightly  gritty,  fawn-grey  fabric  with  a darker  grey  surface;  16  cm  in  diameter.  A cracked  waster  from  Ai 
stokehole. 

27.  Orange  fabric,  grey  below  flange,  with  smoothed,  light  grey  slip.  A2/S.  The  fabric  resembles  that  of  bowls 
produced  in  an  oxidised  fabric  at  Cantley  kilns  33,  34,  38  and  39. 

(c)  Hemispherical  flanged  bowls  occur  both  in  Ai  and  A2  but  are  commoner  in  the 
latter,  where  they  form  3-71  percent  of  the  total  wastage.  Close  parallels  to  these  bowls  are 
known  from  the  Cantley  kilns  in  oxidised  fabrics  with  red  and  white  painted  decoration. 

28.  Slightly  gritty,  light  orange  fabric  with  thin  orange  slip. 

Cf.  Cantley  i960,  No.  63,  c.  290-340. 

29.  Light  grey,  smoothed  fabric.  Ai/S. 

30.  Light  sandy-brown  fabric,  cracked  and  underfired.  18  cm  in  diameter  Ai/K.  Cf.  Cantley  i960,  no.  67. 

31.  Gritty,  orange  fabric  with  dirty  grey-brown  surface.  Indeterminate  diameter.  Cf.  Cantley  1957,  no.  96. 


(d)  Shallow  flanged  dishes  were  not  present  in  any  of  the  Cantley  kilns  and  only  occur  at 
Branton  in  the  stokehole  of  kiln  Ai,  where  they  form  a minimum  of  4-95  percent  of  the 
total.  Similar  dishes  were  produced  at  Crambeck  (type  ia)  and  Throlam  (nos.  107  and  109) 
and  an  example  with  a chamfered  base  was  found  on  the  villa  site  of  Norton  Disney, 
Lines.  The  average  diameter  is  around  14  cm  and  depth  varies  such  that  there  is  some 
gradation  into  type  (c). 

32.  Hard,  pimply,  grey  fabric.  Ai/S. 

33  Gritty,  light  grey  fabric.  Ai/S. 

34.  As  33,  with  orange  core,  10  cm  in  diameter.  Ai/S. 

35.  Pale  orange-brown,  gritty  fabric.  15  cm  in  diameter.  Ai/S. 

36.  As  35  with  traces  of  grey  surface.  14  cm  in  diameter.  Ai/S. 

37.  Grey  fabric  with  darker,  slightly  smoothed  surface.  14  cm  in  diameter.  Ai/S. 

38.  Fairly  smooth,  light  fawny-grey  fabric.  14  cm  in  diameter.  Ai/S. 

12  Corder,  P.,  The  Roman  Pottery  at  Throlam,  Holme-on-Spalding  Moor,  E.  Yorks  (1930).  Roman  Malton  and  District 
Report  No.  3. 

13  Material  from  excavations  1957-61  in  Doncaster  Museum:  report  in  preparation. 
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Fig.  5.  Kilham  Farm,  Branton.  Pottery  Types  C to  H.  (J) 


Type  D — Beakers 

The  pedestal  base  of  a small  beaker,  found  in  the  ploughsoil  above  kiln  Ai,  is  the  only- 
example  of  this  type  from  the  site. 
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Type  E — Medium  Sized  jars 

This  group  forms  only  a small  proportion  of  the  wastage  of  the  kilns,  32  examples  occurr- 
ing in  A 1 and  3 each  in  A2  and  B.  Considerable  variety  occurs  in  the  forms: 

(a)  Jars  with  recurved  rims.  Most  of  these  show  the  offset  at  the  base  of  the  rim,  characteristic 
of,  but  not  exclusive  to,  Cantley  and  Rossington  products  from  the  mid-second  century 
onwards;  on  the  earlier  examples,  this  feature  tends  to  be  more  marked.  Unlike  the 
products  of  the  other  South  Yorkshire  kilns,  no  example  of  lattice  decoration  occurs  at 
Branton,  and  there  is  much  variation  in  form,  most  variants  being  represented  by  single 
examples.  The  widely  flared  form  of  no.  41  is  typical  of  fourth-century  grey-ware  jars. 

39.  Gritty,  dirty  grey  fabric.  Ai/S. 

Cf.  Rookery  Lane,  No.  22;  c.  300-350. 14 

40.  Somewhat  gritty,  dirty  grey-brown  fabric.  A2/S. 

41.  Slightly  gritty,  somewhat  fawn,  grey  fabric  with  a darker  surface.  16  cm  in  diameter.  Ai/S. 

Cf.  Gillam  Type  147;  290-3 70. 16 

42.  Soft,  gritty,  grey  fabric  with  darker  surface.  A2/S. 

43.  As  42;  10  cm  in  diameter.  Ai/S. 

44.  Hard,  slightly  rough,  dark  grey  fabric.  Ai/S. 

Cf.  Swanpool  C.32,  c.  325-375 -f. 


(b)  Lid-seated  jars.  Six  of  these  occurred  in  the  stokehole  to  Ai  and  the  form  varies  from 
the  slight  seating  of  45  to  the  more  bellmouthed  form  of  47.  The  type  has  a long  life  in  the 
South  Yorkshire  kilns  and  is  present  from  the  Antonine  Period  at  Rossington  to  the  fourth 
century  at  Cantley  kiln  7.  The  form  is  commonest  in  the  third  century  and  was  produced 
in  large  quantities  at  Blaxton,  becoming  less  common  in  the  fourth  century  when  it  is 
gradually  replaced  by  jars  of  Swanpool  Type  H and  calcite  gritted  variants.  The  distribution 
of  grey  ware  lid-seated  jars  in  the  East  Midlands  has  been  discussed  by  Todd,  although 
this  fails  to  take  account  of  the  North  Nottinghamshire  and  South  Yorkshire  evidence.16 

45.  Hard,  pimply,  bluish-grey  fabric.  11  cm  in  diameter. 

46.  As  45. 

47.  As  45.  Cf.  Cantley  i960,  no.  88. 

48.  A rather  angular  rim  with  a slightly  dished  inner  face,  in  a gritty  light  grey  fabric. 

49.  The  simple  base  in  an  underfired  gritty  grey  fabric,  is  found  on  all  small  jars  in  these  kilns. 

Type  F — Large  Jars  with  or  without  Handles 

These  form  11*15  percent  of  the  wastage  in  Ai  and  4-95  percent  in  A2,  with  2 examples 
from  B.  Of  these  only  2 percent  were  definitely  handled  and  handles  were  rare  on  the  site. 
The  handles,  placed  high  on  the  shoulders  of  the  jar,  were  applied  by  piercing  the  side  of 
the  vessel  and  attaching  a separately  moulded  lug  handle,  the  lugs  being  smeared  over  on 
the  inside.  Most  jars  have  a well  marked  offset  at  the  base  of  the  neck  and  cavetto  rim,  with 
the  handled  examples  having  two  grooves  on  the  body  below  the  offset. 

The  handled  form  is  best  paralleled  at  Messingham,  North  Lines.;17  at  Norton,  Yorks.,18 
the  handles  are  lower  down  the  body  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  most  Cantley  examples, 
No.  125  in  the  1957  report  approaching  this  form. 

50.  Rough,  gritty,  light  grey  fabric.  Ai/S. 

51.  Gritty,  light  grey  fabric.  11  cm  in  diameter.  Ai/S. 

52.  Hard,  gritty,  grey  fabric  with  a slightly  pimply  surface.  12  cm  in  diameter.  Ai/S. 

53.  Sandy,  light  brown  fabric.  13  cm  in  diameter.  Ai/S. 

54.  Hard,  bluish-grey  fabric  with  pinched  cordon  on  shoulder.  A2/S. 

55.  Dark  grey,  gritty  fabric.  From  B. 

56.  Grey  fabric  with  orange-brown  core  and  lighter  surface.  Ai/S. 

57.  As  52.  Ai/S. 

14  Webster,  G.,  ‘A  Romano-British  Pottery  Kiln  at  Rookery  Lane,  Lincoln’,  Ant.J.,  XL  (i960),  pp.  214-20. 

16  Gillam,  J.  P.,  Types  of  Roman  Coarse  Pottery  Vessels  in  Northern  Britain,  Newcastle  1970. 

16  Todd,  M.,  ‘The  Commoner  late  Roman  Coarse  Wares  of  the  East  Midlands’,  Ant.J.,  XLVIII  (1968),  pp.  192- 
209. 

17  Stead,  I.  M.  in  press;  pottery  section  by  V.  Rigby. 

18  Hayes,  R.  H.  and  Whitley  E.,  The  Roman  Pottery  at  Norton  (1950).  Roman  Malton  and  District  Report  No.  7. 
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Type  G — Narrow  Necked  Jars  and  Pitchers 
Only  three  examples  occur: 

58.  Slightly  gritty,  grey  fabric  with  darker  surface  and  “pie-crusting”  on  flange  beneath  rim.  Ai/S'. 

59.  Gritty,  light  grey  fabric,  smoothed  on  top  of  rim.  A2/S. 

60.  Light  grey-brown  fabric  with  darker  surface.  Cf.  Cantley  1957,  no.  129. 


Fig.  6.  Kilham  Farm,  Branton.  Pottery,  Type  H.  (J) 
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Type  H — Wide  Mouthed  Bowls 

A wide  range  of  bowl  types  was  produced  in  the  Branton  kilns  and  the  larger  varieties 
account  for  over  40  percent  of  the  wastage  of  each  of  the  3 kilns. 

The  groups  may  be  sub-divided: 

(a)  Colanders.  Colanders  or  strainers  with  reeded  rims  are  a characteristic  product  of  fourth- 
century  kilns  in  South  Yorkshire,  (i960,  nos.  279-284),  occurring  in  kilns,  33,  34,  38  and  39 
at  Cantley  and,  slightly  earlier,  in  a group  from  Blundell  Close,  Cantley.  Vessels  of  this  type 
of  Antonine  date  at  Rossington  have  rounded  bases  and  resemble  Gillam  348.  Although  the 
reeded  rim  bowl  is  normally  a Flavian  to  Trajanic  form,  it  persists  into  the  Antonine  Period 
and  occurs  at  Linwood  in  the  New  Forest  in  the  late  third  century.19  Close  to  Branton, 
shallow  dishes  with  reeded  rims  were  being  produced  at  Little  London  (nos.  46-48)  in  the 
mid-third  century.20 

61.  Dirty  grey-brown  fabric  with  orange  inner  zone;  random,  small,  closely  spaced  round  holes  in  the  base  pushed 
through  from  the  inside.  A2/S. 

62.  Hard,  dark  grey  fabric  with  pinkish-brown  core. 

Cf.  Cantley  1957,  no.  133. 

63.  Soft,  gritty  fawn  fabric.  A2/S. 

64.  Soft,  gritty  grey  fabric  with  darker  surface.  From  B. 

65.  Underfired,  light  grey-brown  fabric  with  a pink  core. 

66.  Hard,  gritty  grey  fabric  with  cut  marks  on  base  and  round  holes  pushed  through  from  inside.  Ai/K. 

(b)  ( Shouldered  Bowls’.  This  form  is  a common  feature  of  East  Midland  and  Yorkshire 
kilns,  occurring  at  Swanpool  (nos.  C16-21),  Rossington,  Cantley,  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  at 
Crambeck  (nos.  31-35),  and  Throlam,  where  the  form  serves  as  colanders.  The  type  makes 
its  first  appearance  in  South  Yorkshire  in  the  second  or  early  third  century  at  Rossington, 
but  is  more  characteristic  of  late  third  and  fourth-century  deposits,  occurring  in  Kiln  7 
at  Cantley  (nos.  196-201).  Examples  account  for  nearly  5 percent  of  the  wastage  in  Ai  and 
over  7 percent  of  A2. 

67.  Rather  fine,  light  grey  fabric  with  burnished  outer  surface.  Ai/S. 

68.  Hard,  burnished,  light  grey  fabric.  A2/S. 

69.  Hard,  pimply,  light  bluish-grey  fabric  with  dark  brown  core.  14  cm  in  diameter.  A2/S. 

70.  Hard,  gritty,  grey  fabric.  20  cm  in  diameter.  A2/S. 

Cf.  Swanpool  no.  C19;  325-375  + . 

71.  Soft,  light  grey  fabric.  20  cm  in  diameter.  A2/S. 

72.  Slightly  gritty,  light  brown  to  grey  fabric  with  light  orange-brown  core.  Ai/S. 

73.  Light  grey-brown  fabric  with  darker,  slightly  burnished  surface.  14  cm  in  diameter.  Ai/S. 

74.  Sandy  dirty,  buff  fabric.  Ai/S. 


(c)  Small  to  Medium  sized  Wide-mouthed  Bowls.  These  form  a polyglot  group  grading  into 
type  (d)  and  from  which  type  (e)  has  been  extracted  as  a particularly  distinctive  group. 
Forms  are  varied  with  some  examples  showing  the  incised  wavy  line  between  grooves 
characteristic  of  type  (d). 

75.  Underfired,  sandy,  light  orange-grey  fabric.  Ai/S. 

76.  Dirty  fawn-grey  core  with  red-brown  outer  zone  and  slightly  rough,  dark  grey  surface.  21  cm  in  diameter. 
Ai/S. 

77.  Hard,  gritty,  grey  fabric  with  incised  wavy  line  between  grooves  on  side.  Ai/S. 

78.  Underfired,  slightly  gritty,  light  orange-grey  fabric.  30  cm  in  diameter.  Ai/S. 


(d)  Large  Bowls.  Considerable  variation  occurs  in  the  forms  of  large  bowl  produced  at 
Branton  and  all  the  major  variants  are  common  to  each  kiln.  The  rim  form  varies  from 
horizontal  to  overhanging,  although  only  one  example  approaches  the  slightly  necked  and 
markedly  down-turned  rim  common  at  Throlam  and  Crambeck.  Examples  which  are 

19  Hawkes,  C.  F.  C.,  ‘An  unusual  find  in  the  New  Forest  Potteries  at  Linwood,  Hants.’,  Ant.J.  XVIII  (1938), 
pp.  113-36. 

20  Oswald,  A.,  The  Roman  Pottery  Kilns  at  Little  London,  Torksey,  Lines.  (1937). 
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undercut  and  overhanging  internally,  a type  absent  in  its  developed  form  from  Cantley, 
also  occur  and  a solitary  example  has  a cornice-like  form.  The  majority  are  decorated  on  the 
side  of  the  vessel  beneath  the  rim  by  an  incised  wavy  line  between  grooves,  although  a few 
examples  occur  with  a brushed  zigzag  or  with  stabbed  oblique  lines  between  grooves,  and 
occasional  examples  are  undecorated.  The  majority  are  burnished  on  top  of  the  rim. 

The  bases  of  these  vessels  show  a distinctive  character  in  that,  although  cut  from  the  wheel 
with  a string  or  wire,  the  vessels  have  been  stood  on  chopped  grass  whilst  drying  and  show 
these  imprints  on  the  underside. 

79.  Gritty,  greyish-brown  fabric  with  traces  of  darker  grey  surface.  Ai/S. 

80.  Hard,  gritty,  light  grey  fabric  with  lightly  incised  wavy  line.  Ai/S. 

8 1 . Fawny-grey  fabric  with  dark  grey  surface ; decoration  of  stabbed  oblique  lines  between  close  grooves ; a solitary 
example.  Ai/S. 

82.  Smooth,  light  grey  fabric.  Ai/S. 

83.  Slightly  gritty,  grey  fabric  with  grey-brown  surface. 

84.  Dark  grey,  gritty  fabric.  A2/S. 

85.  Light  sandy  grey  fabric.  31  cm.  in  diameter.  A2/S. 

Cf.  Cantley  1957,  no.  162. 

86.  Hard,  slightly  pimply,  light  grey  fabric.  Ai/S. 

87.  As  86,  with  poorly  incised  wavy  line  between  deep  grooves.  26-30  cm  in  diameter.  Ai/S. 

88.  As  85.  40  cm  in  diameter.  Ai/S. 

89.  Light  grey  fabric  with  brushed  zigzag  decoration.  Ai/S. 

Cf.  Cantley  i960,  no.  169. 

90.  Gritty,  poorly  Fred,  orange  fabric.  26  cm  in  diameter.  Ai/S. 

91.  Pale  grey  to  light  brownish-grey  fabric  with  wavy  line  below  groove.  2 6 cm  in  diameter.  Ai/S. 

92.  Light  grey-brown  fabric  with  wavy  line  between  grooves  on  shoulder.  34  cm  in  diameter.  Ai/S. 

Cf.  Crambeck,  no.  157. 

93.  Soft,  brownish  fabric  with  a light  grey  core  and  surface;  acute  wavy  line  lightly  incised  below  rim.  38  cm  in 
diameter.  Ai/S. 

94.  Soft,  light  grey  fabric  with  wavy  line  between  grooves  on  side.  30  cm  in  diameter.  Ai/S. 

95.  Hard,  pimply,  bluish-grey  fabric  with  roughly  incised  wavy  line  between  grooves.  33  cm  in  diameter.  Ai/S. 

96.  Light  to  dark  grey  gritty  fabric  with  wavy  line  beneath  two  grooves  on  side.  26  cm  in  diameter.  Ai/S. 

97.  Hard,  pimply  grey  fabric.  36  cm  in  diameter.  Ai/S. 


Fig.  7.  Kilham  Farm,  Branton.  Pottery,  Types  H.  to  K.  (f) 

(e)  Wide-mouthed  ‘Jars’.  This  group  forms  a distinctive  variant  on  the  large  bowls  and  is 
present  in  Kilns  Ai  and  A2  and,  in  a slightly  different  form,  in  feature  B.  Similar  jars  or 
bowls  were  produced  at  Cantley  (1957,  nos.  142-145  and  i960,  nos.  148-150)  and  Little 
London  (nos.  96-108),  although  neither  site  provides  close  parallels  to  this  group. 

98.  Hard,  pimply,  blue-grey  fabric  with  pinkish  core.  20  cm  in  diameter.  A2/S. 

99.  Light  fawny-grey  fabric.  Ai/S. 

100.  Grey-buff  fabric.  A 1 /S. 

101.  Gritty  grey  fabric.  18  cm  in  diameter.  Ai/S. 

102.  Gritty,  light-grey  fabric.  10  cm  in  diameter.  A2/S. 
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103.  Light  grey-brown  fabric.  10  cm  in  diameter.  A2/S. 

104.  Fairly  smooth,  light  grey  fabric.  Burnished  on  top  of  rim.  From  B. 

105.  Slightly  gritty,  light  grey  fabric.  24  cm  in  diameter.  From  B. 

Type  J — Cheese  Presses 

Cheese  Presses  with  simple  plain  rims  occur  throughout  the  Roman  period  with  little 
change  in  form.  The  two  variants  from  Branton,  one  with  a pierced  and  the  other  with  a 
solid  centre,  seem  to  have  no  chronological  significance. 

106.  Rim,  probably  of  a cheese  press,  in  a hard,  gritty,  slightly  bluish-grey  fabric. 

107.  Hard,  gritty,  dark  grey  fabric  with  scattered  small  round  holes. 

108.  Gritty  grey  fabric.  A2/S. 

Type  K — Imitations  of  Samian  Forms 

(a)  Only  two  rims  imitating  Samian  form  31  occur,  unstratified  over  Kilns  Ai  and  A2. 
The  type  is  common  in  the  4th  century  and  more  competent  imitations  were  produced  at 
Messingham  in  North  Lincolnshire  and  at  Cantley  in  Kilns  7,  33,  34,  38  and  39. 

109.  Rather  gritty,  orange  fabric  with  traces  of  burnished  surface. 

no.  Gritty  orange  fabric  with  a smoothed  orange-brown  outer  surface. 

Cf.  Cantley  i960,  no.  266. 

in.  String  cut  base  in  fawny-grey  fabric  with  darker  surface;  probably  a base  for  this  form.  Ai/S. 


THE  DATE  OF  THE  KILNS 

Although  there  is  some  variation  in  character  and  percentage  of  types  from  each  of  the 
three  kilns,  it  is  not  possible  to  suggest  by  how  much,  if  at  all,  they  vary  in  date.  It  has 
already  been  proposed  that  Kiln  A2  may  have  directly  succeeded  Ai,  and  B may  have  been 
operative  at  the  same  time  as  either.  In  any  case,  wasters  from  A2  would  have  undoubtedly 
found  their  way  into  the  disused  stokehole  of  Ai  and,  to  some  extent,  the  reverse  process 
must  have  occurred  from  residual  surface  material.  It  is  improbable,  therefore,  that  these 
kilns  will  ever  be  dateable  separately,  although  the  absence  of  flanged  dishes  and  lid-seated 
jars  from  A2  may  well  be  significant. 

The  forms  and  percentages  present  at  these  kilns  show  a general  correspondence  with 
Throlam  and  the  early  phase  of  Crambeck,  rather  than  with  Norton  and  Lockington21 
in  East  Yorkshire,  although  most  of  the  later  South  Yorkshire  kilns  produced  an  overwhelm- 
ing proportion  of  large  widemouthed  bowls.  To  the  south,  the  kilns  at  Little  London  pro- 
vide few  parallels  and  forms  are  only  marginally  closer  to  the  fourth-century  kilns  at 
Rookery  Lane  and  Swanpool,  Lincoln.  Locally,  Kiln  7 at  Cantley,  dated  by  Annable  to 
a.d.  290-340,  provides  closer  analogies  both  in  types  and  percentages,  although  here  lipped 
dishes  form  over  14  percent  of  the  wastage  and  these  are  virtually  absent  from  Branton; 
a later  date  is  therefore  implied,  when  this  form  had  given  way  almost  wholly  to  the 
flanged  bowl. 

As  yet  only  a provisional  study  has  been  made  of  the  now  considerable  body  of  pottery 
recovered  from  the  Roman  fort  and  its  vicus  at  Doncaster,  but  it  is  perhaps  worth  noting 
that  vessels  which  can  be  ascribed  to  a Cantley  or  Branton  source  are  not  common  in  the 
latest  fourth-century  deposits.  In  these  late  deposits,  local  production  is  apparently,  replaced 
by  Signal  Stations22  and  Swanpool  types.  Although,  in  the  absence  of  detailed  heavy  mineral 
analysis,  it  is  possible  that  at  least  some,  particularly  the  mortaria,  remain  locally  produced. 
Further  light  might  be  cast  on  this  problem  by  the  pottery  from  the  Roman  villa  at  Stancil, 
west  of  Rossington,  but  the  material,  excavated  by  Smedley  and  Whiting  in  1938-39,  has 
all  been  lost. 

21  Lloyd,  G.  D.,  ‘A  Roman  Pottery  Kiln  in  the  Parish  of  Lockington’,  East  Riding  Archaeologist  I (1965),  pp.  27-38. 

22  Hull,  M.  R.,  ‘The  Pottery  from  the  Roman  Signal  Stations  on  the  Yorkshire  Coast’,  Arch.J.,  LXXXIX  (1932), 
pp.  220-33. 
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In  view  of  the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  present  evidence,  it  seems 
impossible  to  narrow  the  dates  of  production  beyond  the  period  c.  a.d.  300-375,  although 
a date  in  the  middle  part  of  this  period  would  appear  more  plausible.  It  is  probable  that  a 
more  satisfactory  date  will  be  possible  when  the  detailed  study  of  the  many  local,  un- 
published kilns  is  complete. 


Table  i 


Percentage  of  each  type  found  in  the  Branton  kilns  and  Cantley  kiln  7 


TYPE 


A.  Mortaria 

B.  Bead-rimmed  dishes 

C.  Lipped  dishes  and  bowls: 

(a)  Lipped  bowls 

(b)  Flanged  bowls 

(c)  Hemispherical  flanged  bowls 

(d)  Flanged  dishes 

E.  Small  jars: 

(b)  Lid-seated  jars 
(a)  Cavetto  rimmed  jars 

F.  Large  jars 

H.  Wide-mouthed  bowls: 

(a)  Colanders 

(b)  Shouldered  bowls 

(c)  Medium  sized  bowls 

(d)  Large  bowls 

(e)  Wide-mouthed  jars 

K.  Imitations  of  Samian  forms 
Total  number  of  rims 


PERCENTAGE 


BRANTON 

CANTLEY 

KILN  AI 

KILN  A2 

(kiln  b) 

KILN  7 

1-55 

3.72 

— 

2.7 

2-17 

2-47 

— 

3*1 

0-5I 

— 

— 

I8-9I 

16-10 

24-87 

(11 -4) 

14-24 

2-48 

3*7i 

— 

2-33 

4-95 

— 

— 

— - 

1-86 

— 

— — 

1-29 

00 

6 

1-85 

(14-3) 

1115 

4-95 

(5-7) 

8-03 

1-55 

3-72 

(5-7) 

1*55 

4‘95 

7-42 

— 

4*20 

7-42 

— 

31-20 

32-47 

(40-0) 

42-49 

9-28 

7-42 

(22-9) 

— - 

— 

— 

4-39 

323 

162 

35 

386 
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SIGURD  AND  WELAND  IN  PRE-CONQUEST 
CARVING  FROM  NORTHERN  ENGLAND 


By  James  T.  Lang 


Summary  A carved  grave  cover  from  York  Minster  is  identified  as  illustrating  the  story  of  Sigurd.  Other 
Yorkshire  carvings  from  the  later  pre-Conquest  period  bear  scenes  from  this  story.  Four  other  pre-Conquest  stones 
show  Weland  in  a flying  device.  Parallels  for  these  depictions  are  discussed.  The  use  of  some  of  these  scenes  on 
crosses  and  grave-slabs  may  have  Christian  significance  and  indicate  a long  tradition  of  symbolism. 


The  story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung  appears  in  a number  of  literary  versions,  some  of  them, 
like  the  Vglsunga  saga , remarkably  extensive,  others  providing  mere  glimpses  of  parts  of 
the  narrative.  Though  the  earliest  written  sources  belong  to  a later  mediaeval  period,  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  the  story  and  some  of  the  poems  go  back  to  the  Viking  Age.  The 
Sigurd  theme  was  certainly  well  known  in  that  period  as  Mrs.  Ellis  Davidson  has 
demonstrated  in  her  study  of  illustrative  sculpture,1  which  depicts  certain  incidents  from  the 
story.  Such  fragments,  all  in  an  insular  context,  indicate  early  variants  of  the  myth  and  serve 
as  analogues  for  the  well-known  runestone  depictions  at  Gok  and  Ramsund  in  Sweden.2 
The  survival  of  Sigurd  scenes  in  Norwegian  wood-carving  of  a slightly  later  period3  suggests 
that  similar  examples  in  that  less  durable  medium,  as  well  as  illustrative  tapestries,  may  once 
have  been  extant  in  Viking  Age  Britain  and  that  the  motifs  were  more  common  than  the 
few  surviving  relics  indicate.  The  Manx  carvings  and  the  Halton  cross  in  Lancashire  have 
been  thoroughly  discussed;4  their  scenes  are  confined  to  Sigurd’s  slaying  of  the  dragon 
Fafnir,  the  subsequent  roasting  of  the  heart  and  the  waiting  horse  Grani.  Hitherto,  the  panels 
considered  have  been  confined  to  the  Viking  colonies  adjoining  the  Irish  Sea  but  it  now 
appears  that  the  theme  was  more  widespread  as  the  following  monuments  from 
Yorkshire  demonstrate. 

Recent  excavations  directed  by  Mr.  Derek  Phillips  in  the  foundations  of  York  Minster 
revealed  a cemetery  which  yielded  some  of  the  finest  colonial  sculpture  of  the  Viking 
period.  One  of  these  monuments  is  a large,  flat  grave-cover  with  crisply  decorated  sides 
but  whose  carved  top  face  can  be  deciphered  only  with  the  aid  of  a raking  light.5  Two  of  its 
three  ornamented  surfaces  carry  Sigurd  episodes.  One  of  the  sides  (Fig.  i)  shows  a man 
holding  a sword  point  upwards  between  two  gaping  dragons,  his  legs  disposed  strangely, 
as  though  he  were  performing  the  ‘splits’,  a stance  apt  for  Sigurd’s  task  of  stabbing  the 
dragon  from  below  and  remarkably  similar  to  the  depiction  of  the  hero  slaying  Fafnir  on 
the  Ramsund  stone  and  the  Hylestad  portals.6  The  presence  of  two  dragons  need  not  present 
a difficulty  since  the  Ramsund  monster  is  also  a multiple  beast  whose  separate  bodies 
are  knotted  to  a head  at  each  end.  The  York  design  also  suggests  the  symmetry  of 
confronting  beasts  so  common  on  the  city’s  series  of  grave-slabs  and  metal  ornaments.7 

1 Ellis,  H.  R.,  ‘Sigurd  in  the  Art  of  the  Viking  Age’,  Antiquity  XVI  (1942),  pp.  216-36. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  221-2,  figs.  5 and  6. 

3 Anker,  P.,  The  Art  of  Scandinavia  I (1970),  pis.  219-24;  Blindheim,  M.,  Norwegian  Romanesque  Decorative  Sculp- 
ture (1965),  pis.  197-9. 

4 Kermode,  P.  M.  C.,  Manx  Crosses  (1907),  pp.  177  flf. ; Ellis,  H.  R.,  ‘The  Story  of  Sigurd  in  Viking  Art’,  Journal 

of  the  Manx  Museum  V (1942),  p.  87  flf;  Colley  March,  H.,  ‘The  Pagan-Christian  Overlap  in  the  North’,  Trans. 
Lancashire  & Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society  IX  (1891),  p.  52  ff. ; Calverley,  W.  S.,  Early  Sculptured  Crosses,  Shrines  and 
Monuments  in  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle  (1899),  pp.  183-97. 

6 Pattison,  I.  R.,  ‘The  Nunburnholme  Cross  and  Anglo-Danish  Sculpture  in  York’,  Archaeologia  CIV  (1973), 
213,  Burial  7. 

6 Ellis  (1942),  figs.  5 and  7. 

7 Cramp,  R.,  Anglian  and  Viking  York  (1967),  frontispiece,  pis.  Vllb  and  VIII. 
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It  may  be  argued  that  the  swordsman’s  stance  is  typical  of  the  stylised  treatment  of  human 
figures  in  Scandinavian  art  of  the  period,  since  similar  positions  can  be  found  in  the  earlier 
Oseberg  styles  and  on  the  circular  bone  toggle  from  the  Thames.8  It  is  important,  however, 
to  draw  the  distinction  between  stylised  conventional  decoration  and  narrative  illustration 
which  employs  a naturalistic  free  style  such  as  we  find  on  the  stones  from  Sweden  and  the 
Isle  of  Man.  The  Minster  slab  is  in  the  latter  category  and  belongs  to  a tradition  of 
illustrative  carving  popular  in  the  north  of  England  during  the  Viking  Age.  The  line  and 
method  of  carving  may  obey  conventions  but  the  postures  adopted  by  the  figures  in  the 
Sigurd  episodes  are  always  dictated  by  the  narrative.9 


Fig.  i.  Side  of  grave-slab,  York  Minster. 

Photograph  R.C.H.M . Crown  copyright 


The  crouching  figure’s  role  is  clarified  by  the  worn  top  face  (Fig.  2)  of  the  slab  which 
continues  the  story.  At  the  bottom  of  the  panel  the  dead  Fafnir  lies  in  a heap,  a nick  carved 
from  his  bent  torso  and  his  head  pointing  upwards.  Above  him,  in  the  centre  of  the  panel,  is 
a triangle  below  a horizontal  bar.  At  one  side  a human  figure  stands  with  his  left  hand  raised 
to  his  mouth.  These  motifs  are  almost  identical  with  the  Manx  depictions  of  the  roasting  of 
Fafnir’s  heart  and  the  burning  of  Sigurd’s  fingers.  The  triangular  fire  and  the  spit  are  more 
simplified  than  usual  though  the  fire  on  the  Andreas  slab  on  Man10  consists  of  three  adjacent 
triangles  representing  flames.  Above  Sigurd  a fairly  realistic  Grani  waits  to  be  loaded  as  he 
does  at  Malew  and  Ramsey  in  the  Manx  series.  The  feature  on  the  dexter  side  of  the  panel 
is  the  tree  with  the  feet  of  the  talking  bird  just  visible.  This  combination  of  dead  dragon, 
roasting,  burnt  fingers  and  waiting  horse  is  not  only  found  frequently  on  the  Manx 
monuments  but  also  on  the  Swedish  runestones  at  Gok  and  Ramsund. 

A second  Yorkshire  stone  (Fig.  3)  carries  a similar  illustration:  at  Kirby  Hill,  near 
Boroughbridge,  a fragment  of  cross  shaft  is  built  into  the  interior  south  wall  of  the  nave  of 
the  church.  Only  one  face  of  the  shaft  is  visible  together  with  the  lowest  part  of  the  cross 
head  which  shows  the  feet  of  a Crucifixion.  The  stone  was  drawn  and  described  by  Rowe11 
but  was  missed  by  Collingwood  in  his  survey  of  Yorkshire  sculpture.  The  bottom  of  the 

8 Beckwith,  J.,  Ivory  Carving  in  Early  Medieval  England  (1972),  120,  no.  11. 

8 The  same  free  style  was  employed  in  the  Romanesque  period  to  depict  Sigurd  slaying  Fafnir  from  below  on  the 
base  of  a column  at  Nes  in  Telemark,  Norway.  Anker,  P.,  The  Art  of  Scandinavia  II  (1970),  pp.  164-6. 

10  Kermode  (1907),  177,  no.  95  A;  Cubbon,  A.  M.,  The  Art  of  the  Manx  Crosses  (1971),  29,  no.  121A. 

11  Rowe,  G.,  ‘On  the  Saxon  Church  of  All  Saints,  Kirby  Hill,  Boroughbridge’,  Associated  Architectural  Societies’ 
Reports  X (1870),  pp.  239-43. 
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Fig.  2.  Top  of  grave-slab,  York  Minster. 

Photograph  Elizabeth  Coatsworth  1 


Fig.  3.  Cross-shaft,  Kirby  Hill. 

Photograph  Alan  Wiper 


panel  is  broken  but  the  tapering  tail  and  part  of  the  dragon’s  looped  body  remain  in  the 
lower  dexter  corner.  Above  stands  a crudely  cut  figure  with  a semicircular  appendage  about 
his  head,  his  right  hand  hanging  limp  but  his  left  hand  raised  with  the  thumb  extending 
conspicuously  towards  his  mouth.  Alongside  the  figure  is  a tapering  block  with  a flat  top 
and  an  arched  base,  and  two  flat  rectangles  are  suspended  above  it.  The  top  of  the  panel  is 
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occupied  by  a limp  decapitated  body.  The  scene  is  separated  from  the  crucifix  above  by  a 
plain  moulding. 

Without  doubt  the  thumb-sucking  figure  is  Sigurd,  as  he  appears  on  the  Manx  stones, 
but  the  object  before  him  more  closely  resembles  an  anvil  than  a spit.  Regin  lies  beheaded 
close  by.  This  arrangement  is  analogous  to  both  Swedish  runestones,  where  we  also  find 
Regin  decapitated,  unlike  the  portals  from  Hylestad  and  Vegusdal  in  Norway  where  he  is 
run  through  the  chest  by  Sigurd’s  sword.  The  Halton  cross  also  depicts  a headless  body  in  a 
smithy  but  herein  lies  a problem  which  is  considered  later.  The  killing  of  Regin  does  not 
appear  on  the  Manx  stones  but  at  Ramsey  a similar  disorder  in  the  elements  of  the  story 
occurs:  dead  otter,  sliced  heart  and  Grani  are  closely  juxtaposed.12  A comparable  contrac- 
tion of  the  narrative  may  explain  the  anvil’s  presence  on  the  Kirby  Hill  stone  since  such  a 
selective  manner  would  be  dictated  by  the  limited  space  afforded  by  the  narrow  shaft. 

Two  elements  of  the  Sigurd  cycle  are  figured  on  a second  smaller  fragment  once  at  Kirby 
Hill.13  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  bestow  the  name  Grani  upon  the  anonymous  standing  horse 
of  one  face  if  it  were  not  for  the  portion  of  knotted  dragon  on  the  reverse,  whose  body  has 
a nick,  almost  in  the  Jellinge  manner,  where  it  is  pierced  by  a sword.  An  incised  carving  at 
Tanberg  in  Norway  shows  the  slain  Fafnir  with  the  neglected  sword  still  transfixing  the 
body  in  an  identical  way  with  the  Kirby  Hill  panel.14  An  inlaid  axe-blade  from  Vladimir- 
Susdal  carries  the  same  motif,  set  against  the  two  birds  and  their  tree  on  the  other  side.15 
The  dimensions  of  this  smaller  Kirby  Hill  fragment  make  it  unlikely  that  it  is  part  of  the 
larger  Sigurd  shaft. 

Early  in  1974  a damaged  cross-head  (Fig.  4)  emerged  from  the  foundations  of  the  north 
transept  of  Ripon  Cathedral  where  it  had  acted  as  filling  behind  an  eighteenth-century 
vault.  The  upper  arm  is  filled  by  a carving  of  a seated  Sigurd  sucking  his  thumb,  and  the 
surviving  lateral  arm  has  remains  of  the  dead  Fafnir,  his  head  and  eye  being  quite  decipher- 
able. This  fragment  is  especially  important  as  the  cross  head  itself  carries  the  illustration  of 
the  myth,  unlike  Kirby  Hill  where  the  secular  reference  was  surmounted  by  a crucifix  on 
the  cross  head.  The  reverse  face  is  simply  ornamented  with  interlace.  In  the  light  of  this 
discovery,  the  other  Ripon  cross-head  (Collingwoodj?)  which  depicts  two  confronting  birds 
in  an  identical  location  may  now  be  associated  with  the  Sigurd  narrative.16  It  seems  likely 
that  the  two  cross-heads  were  from  the  same  hand  since  they  are  decoratively  and  techni- 
cally analogous. 

The  Sigurd  references  of  the  Halton  cross  were  thoroughly  discussed  by  Colley  March17 
without  the  knowledge  of  identical  motifs  in  Yorkshire  and  it  is  equally  unfortunate  that 
in  going  on  to  consider  the  Heysham  hogback  he  failed  to  recognise  the  Sigurd  scene  on 
one  of  its  sides.  This  Lancashire  hogback  is  rare  in  having  a distinct  scene  on  each  side. 
One  shows  a stag  hunt  complete  with  four  hunters  and  a pack  of  hounds,  usually  interpreted 
as  Ragnarok  and  the  emergence  of ‘the  divine  hart,  the  ViSar-Christ’.18  The  other  side  shows 
a human  with  raised  arms,  like  the  hunters  of  the  first  side,  a stylised  tree,  two  birds,  a 
quadruped  with  long  tail  and  a triangular  lump  on  its  back,  and  a less  important  beast  at 
each  end.  Mrs.  Ellis  Davidson  has  already  hinted  that  these  elements  are  reminiscent  of  the 
Sigurd  cycle.19  By  comparison  with  other  monuments  it  seems  clear  that  here  Sigurd  is 
represented  accompanied  by  birds  and  their  tree  and  by  Grani  already  loaded  with  treasure. 

12  Kermode  (1907),  no.  96B,  pi.  XLVI;  Cubbon  (1971),  28,  no.  122. 

13  Rowe  (1870),  pp.  240  ff.  Now  lost. 

14  Ploss,  E.,  Siegfried-Sigurd , der  Drachenkampfer  (19 66),  p.  64,  pi.  7a  and  b. 

15  Ibid.,  pi.  25. 

16  Collingwood,  W.  G.  ‘Anglian  and  Anglo-Danish  Sculpture  in  the  West  Riding’,  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Journal  XXIII  (1914),  pp.  234-5. 1 am  grateful  to  Professor  R.  J.  Cramp  for  drawing  my  attention  to  the  new  Ripon 
piece.  See  also  Lang,  J.  T.,  ‘An  Anglo-Scandinavian  Cross-head  from  Ripon  Cathedral,  Interim  II  4 (1975),  pp.  11-12. 

17  Colley  March  (1891),  p.  83. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  78. 

19  Ellis  Davidson,  H.  R.,  ‘Gods  and  Heroes  in  Stone’,  The  Early  Cultures  of  North  West  Europe  (1950),  p.  13 1. 
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Fig.  4.  Cross  head,  Ripon  Cathedral. 


Photograph  J.  T.  Lang 


The  loaded  Grani,  with  a similar  lump  on  his  back,  is  found  upon  two  Manx  slabs  at  Ramsey 
and  Michael,20  as  well  as  on  the  portals  at  Hylestad  and  Vegusdal.  Even  Lees,  who  recognised 
a dromedary,  a lion  and  a pig  ‘of  the  old  British  breed’  on  the  stone,21  acknowledged  this 
beast  as  a saddled  horse.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  it  with  the  runestone  at  Ockelbo  in 
Sweden  where  Fafnir’s  hoard  is  so  great  that  it  has  to  be  drawn  away  by  Grani  in  a cart.22 
The  beasts  at  each  end  of  the  Heysham  panel  are  probably  employed  as  fillers. 

The  relationship  of  this  side  to  the  stag  hunt  has  not  been  considered.  It  we  look  afresh  at 
the  four  men,  the  stag  and  the  dogs,  there  is  nothing,  despite  Colley  March’s  ingenuity,  to 
indicate  that  gods  are  depicted  rather  than  men.  Indeed  there  are  comparable  Irish  examples, 
like  the  base  of  the  tenth-century  south  cross  at  Castledermot,23  which  have  very  properly 
never  received  the  interpretation  accorded  to  the  Heysham  hunt.  In  the  North  Riding  the 
Ryedale  cross  Middleton  A has  a very  coherent  stag  hunt24  which  compares  well  with 
Heysham’s  and  there  are  numerous  reductions  of  the  theme  to  the  ‘hart  and  hound’  device 
which  recurs  across  Northern  England.  Typical  examples  appear  at  Forcett  and  Kirkleaving- 
ton  in  Yorkshire,  and  Lancaster  and  Dacre  west  of  the  Pennines.25 

The  problem  at  Heysham,  however,  is  not  so  much  the  interpretation  of  the  hunt  scene 
in  its  own  right  as  its  possible  connection  with  Sigurd  on  the  other  side.  It  has  been 

20  Kermode  (1907),  p.  178,  no.  96B;  Kermode,  P.  M.  C.,  ‘The  Hedin  Cross’,  Saga  Book  of  the  Viking  Society  IX 
(1920-25),  pp.  341-2. 

21  Lees,  T.,  ‘An  Attempt  to  Interpret  the  Meaning  of  Certain  Carvings  on  Certain  Stones  in  the  Churchyard  of 
Heysham,  Lancashire’,  Trans.  Lancashire  & Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society  IX  (1891),  p.  42. 

22  Ploss  (19 66),  pi.  17. 

23  Henry,  F.,  Irish  Art  during  the  Viking  Invasions  (1967),  pi.  65. 

24  Binns,  A.  L.,  ‘Tenth  Century  Carvings  from  Yorkshire  and  the  Jellinge  Style’,  Universitetet  i Bergen  Arbok 
(1956),  fig.  9;  Lang,  J.  T.,  ‘Some  Late  Pre-Conquest  Crosses  in  Ryedale,  Yorkshire’,  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association  XXXVI  (1973),  pp.  20-1,  pi.  IV  3. 

25  Collingwood,  W.  G.,  Northumbrian  Crosses  of  the  Pre-Norman  Age  (1927),  p.  150. 
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demonstrated  by  the  York  Minster  slab,  and  by  the  Bedale  hogback,  that  panels  on 
adjacent  sides  of  a monument  can  be  related  as  part  of  a sculptural  narrative  technique. 
Emil  Ploss  has  recently  emphasised  an  association  between  the  stag  and  Sigurd.26  In  both 
the  Vglsunga  saga  and  Fafnismal 27  he  calls  himself  ‘gqfugt  dyr’  (splendid  deer,  noble  beast, 
or  stag)  in  answer  to  Fafnir’s  question  about  his  identity,  and  in  Gudrunarkvida  II  he  is 


Fig.  5.  Panel  from  the  Nunburnholme  Cross. 

Photograph  Margaret  Firby 

compared  with  the  ‘high-boned  hart  among  the  keen  beasts’,  an  appropriate  caption  for  the 
Heysham  hunt  scene.28  Ploss  also  maintains  that  the  hart  kenning  was  the  highest  form  of 
superlative  in  early  Nordic  literature.  Yet  it  is  not  only  the  literature  that  supports  the 

26  Ploss  (1966),  pp.  109  ff. 

27  Finch,  R.  G.,  The  Saga  of  the  Volsungs  (1965),  p.  31 ; Turville-Petre,  E.  O.,  Myth  and  Religion  of  the  North  (1964), 
pp.  199-200. 

28  I am  grateful  to  Mr.  John  McKinnell  for  his  advice  concerning  the  ON  references, 
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Sigurd-stag  connection,  for  a Romanesque  tympanum  in  the  porch  of  the  church  of  San 
Guesa  in  Navarra,29  probably  executed  by  itinerant  Scandinavian  masons  from  Lund, 
depicts  at  the  top  Sigurd  slaying  Fafnir,  then  below  Regin  forging  the  sword  at  his  anvil 
and  Sigurd  holding  the  heart,  and  below  this  the  stag  pursued  by  the  hound.  A similar 
juxtaposition  may  occur  at  Kirkdale  in  the  North  Riding  on  a fragment  (Collingwood  n) 
where  the  head  of  the  stag  is  visible  immediately  below  a worn  carving  of  two  perching 
birds.  The  hunt  scene  at  Heysham  is  enclosed  within  a large  panel  but  on  the  roof  of 
the  monument,  breaking  into  the  tegulation,  a hound  is  seen  about  to  spring  on  a human 
whose  arms  are  akimbo.  Hitherto  this  feature  has  been  interpreted  as  the  wolf  about  to 
swallow  the  sun  at  Ragnarok,  or  as  ViSar  stepping  through  the  sky.  If,  however,  we  regard 
the  human  figures  as  men  rather  than  gods,  then  the  hound  and  man  above  are  merely  the 
explanation  of  the  stag  hunt  below.  The  stag’s  death  is  the  metaphor  for  the  man’s  death, 
which  is  more  explicitly  stated  in  the  gloss  above.  Such  references  are  apt  for  the  funerary 
monument  which  they  adorn.30 

The  well-known  shaft  at  Nunburnholme  in  the  East  Riding  has  at  the  base  of  its  north 
face  (Fig.  5)  a scene  which  may  be  related  to  the  Sigurd  myth.31  Two  seated  figures  face 
each  other  immediately  below  a large  and  accomplished  carving  of  a priest,  clearly  the 
work  of  a different  sculptor.  Between  the  seated  figures  the  feet  of  the  priest  are  to  be  seen, 
which  proves  that  the  smaller  figures  are  secondary  and  have  been  deliberately  superimposed 
upon  the  sculpture  of  the  cleric.  The  dexter  figure  holds  up  his  left  hand  towards  his  mouth 
and  his  right  hand  holds  a ring,  whilst  the  other  figure,  with  a monstrous  head,  sits  in  a chair. 
Mr.  Pattison  identifies  this  scene  as  Sigurd  in  the  smithy  at  the  forging  of  the  sword  but  it 
is  more  likely  the  eating  of  the  dragon’s  heart,  cut  into  a sliced  ring  in  the  manner  of  the 
Manx  slab  at  Andreas,  and  the  sucking  of  the  finger  which  protrudes  from  the  dexter 
figure’s  hand.  This  event  might  be  transposed  to  the  smithy,  a contraction  of  the  narrative 
similar  to  the  carvings  at  Kirby  Hill  and  Halton.  Some  Swedish  runestones,  like  the  one 
from  Ockelbo,  show  Sigurd  holding  a ring  beneath  the  birds’  tree  but  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  it  is  a slice  of  heart  or  the  ring  from  the  treasure.  The  zoomorphic  treatment  of 
Regin’s  head  at  Nunburnholme,  whilst  not  corroborated  by  the  literary  sources,  is  not  to 
be  unexpected  in  one  whose  brothers  take  on  the  forms  of  otter  and  dragon.  A comparable 
scene  to  the  Nunburnholme  carving  occurs  at  Govan  on  the  Clyde  where  a panel  on  the 
side  of  a slab  displays  an  animal  headed  human  seated  on  a low  chair  faced  by  the  thumb 
sucking  Sigurd  across  a rectangular  block  and  spit.32  This  western  seaboard  parallel  for  the 
Nunburnholme  shaft  establishes  still  further  the  widespread  currency  of  Sigurd  iconography. 
The  carving  upon  which  the  Sigurd  scene  intrudes  at  Nunburnholme  depicts  a cleric  holding 
a chalice  and  the  host,  and  it  is  tempting  to  see  the  juxtaposition  as  deliberate.  The  Sigurd- 
Regin  repast  was  evilly  inspired  yet  brought  enlightenment  of  the  hero  at  the  cost  of  his 
foster-father’s  death,  whereas  the  Eucharist  represented  above  is  the  Christian  repast, 
dependent  on  the  Passion  and  offering  more  far-reaching  rewards  than  Sigurd’s.  It  would 
be  natural  to  bestow  a diabolical  head  upon  Regin  in  a design  which  conveyed  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  a pagan  symbol.  This  type  of  juxtaposition  was  long  established  as  it 
occurs  on  the  front  of  the  Franks  Casket,  where  BoSvild’s  visit  to  Weland,  with  its 
implications  of  seduction  and  pregnancy,  is  portrayed  alongside  the  Magi  and  the  Virgin 
and  Child.33 


29  Ploss  (1966),  p.  no,  pi.  24. 

80  The  animal-headed  ship’s  prow  described  by  Colley  March  is  in  fact  no  more  than  a roughly  incised  pair  of 
semicircles,  one  of  them  bisected  by  a perpendicular  line.  It  has  more  in  common  with  tegulation  than  with 
Ragnarok. 

81  Collingwood  (1927),  fig.  152;  Ellis  Davidson  (1950),  p.  129;  Pattison  (1973),  pp.  229  If. 

82  Maxwell,  J.  S.,  Sculptured  Stones  in  the  Kirkyard  at  Govan  (1899),  no.  10;  Romilly  Allen,  J.  and  Anderson,  J., 
The  Early  Christian  Monuments  of  Scotland  (1903),  p.  464,  no.  29,  fig.  488. 

83  Ellis  Davidson,  H.  R.,  ‘The  Smith  and  the  Goddess’,  Fruhmittelalterliche  Studien  III  (1969),  p.  219. 
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TheWeland  story  in  many  ways  has  elements  in  common  with  the  Sigurd  cycle,34 
especially  in  the  references  to  the  smith,  and  some  carvings  in  Northern  England  suggest 
that  the  two  stories  may  have  been  confused.  Both  the  Halton  cross  and  the  Kirby  Hill 
shaft  show  a decapitated  body  in  the  smithy;  Vglsunga  saga  tells  that  Regin’s  head  was  struck 
off,  but  not  in  the  smithy.  At  Halton  Regin  is  not  only  seated  at  his  anvil  but  also  lies 
beheaded  in  the  corner,  two  incidents  contracted  into  a single  panel,  one  of  them  out  of 
sequence  with  the  scene  above.  It  is  possible  that  the  headless  body  of  both  monuments  is 
borrowed  from  the  Weland  cycle  through  models  similar  to  the  front  of  the  Franks  Casket. 

Similarly  Nunburnholme’s  carving  has  elements  which  fit  the  Weland  episode  of 
BoSvild  bringing  the  ring  to  the  smithy  where  the  hamstrung  smith  sits  at  his  anvil.35 
Though  both  the  Sigurd  and  the  Weland  readings  can  be  only  tentative  in  the  absence  of 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  full  narratives  and  their  variants,  the  designs  are  sufficient  to 
indicate  an  iconographic  scheme  in  which  pointed  parallel  stories  are  juxtaposed, 
Christian  against  pagan  or  heroic,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  the  Gosforth  cross.36  The 
particular  problem  of  Nunburnholme  lies  in  determining  the  moment  when  the  scheme  was 
conceived  since  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  the  lowest  panels  of  the  shaft  were 
modified  by  later  cutting  by  a different  hand. 

Carvings  of  Weland  in  the  North  of  England  are  more  numerous  than  Colling  wood 
suggested.  Whilst  the  central  episodes  of  his  vengeance  survive  on  the  much  earlier  Franks 
Casket,  the  final  sequences  of  his  escape  by  flying  were  identified  by  Bishop  Browne  on  the 
late  pre-Conquest  cross  in  Leeds  parish  church,37  on  which  Weland  is  bound  into  a winged 
contrivance  by  bars  and  rings  which  interlace  his  body  and  limbs  (Fig.  7a).  In  Leeds  Museum 
a second  fragment  (Fig.  7b)  carries  an  almost  identical  design  which  Collingwood  restored 
in  his  drawing  by  reference  to  the  church  shaft.38  Bishop  Browne  and  Collingwood 
disagreed  on  the  identification  of  the  woman  whom  Weland  grips  by  the  pigtail  and  the 
train  of  her  dress,  both  distinctive  features  of  Viking  Age  depictions  of  women. 
According  to  one  of  the  earliest  reviews  of  the  cross  the  woman  is  no  less  than  ‘a  fellow 
workman  refreshing  himself  after  his  labours  with  a horn  of  old  English  ale’.39  The  literary 
sources  offer  no  clue  since  they  refer  neither  to  the  return  of  his  swan-maiden  wife,  who 
could  certainly  have  assisted  in  his  flight,  nor  to  the  carrying  off  of  BoSvild.  Perhaps 
Collingwood  was  right  in  suggesting  that  two  episodes  are  contracted:  the  rape  and  the 
flight,  a narrative  method  already  observed  in  the  Sigurd  carvings. 

Unfortunately  both  Leeds  panels  are  damaged;  the  museum  fragment  has  lost  the  upper 
part  of  the  figure,  and  the  woman’s  waist  and  Weland’s  head  are  missing  from  the  church 
shaft.40  However  a piece  of  shaft  from  Sherburn  in  the  East  Riding41  provides  a very  clear 
representation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ‘flying  machine’  motif  which  throws  light  on  the 
original  design  at  Leeds.  Collingwood’s  drawing  of  the  Sherburn  stone  is  misleading  but  it 
is  clear  from  the  crisp  carving  that  Weland  grasps  the  woman  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Leeds  examples  and  that  he  is  framed  by  a similar  vesica  of  strap.  The  top  of  this  feature  is 
more  zoomorphic  than  architectural;  it  has  a bird  head  whose  beak  grips  the  woman  by 
the  waist.  The  identification  of  the  woman  is  still  uncertain,  but  she  undoubtedly  belongs 

34  Ellis  Davidson,  H.  R.,  ‘Weland  the  Smith’,  Folklore  LXIX  (1958),  p.  154. 

35  Souers,  P.  W.,  ‘The  Wayland  Scene  on  the  Franks  Casket’,  Speculum  XVIII  (1943).  PP-  104  ff.  Both  the  casket 
and  Volundarkvida  link  her  arrival  with  the  drugged  drink,  a contrast  with  the  redemptive  chalice  above  the 
Nunburnholme  carving. 

36  Berg,  K.,  ‘The  Gosforth  Cross’,  Journal  of  the  Warburg  & Courtauld  Institute  XXI  (1958),  pp.  27-43.  The 
Gosforth  sculpture  is  considered  by  Mr.  R.  N.  Bailey  and  the  writer  in  Antiquity  XLIX  (1975),  PP-  290-3. 

37  Browne,  Bishop,  G.  F.,  ‘The  Ancient  Sculptured  Shaft  in  the  Parish  Church  at  Leeds’,  Journal  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association  XLI  (1885),  p.  139. 

38  Collingwood  (1927),  fig.  194. 

39  Gentleman's  Magazine,  July  1854,  p.  45. 

40  Collingwood,  W.  G.,  ‘The  Early  Crosses  of  Leeds’,  Thoresby  Society  XXII  (1915),  pp.  293  and  309. 

41  Collingwood,  W.  G.,  ‘Anglian  and  Anglo-Danish  Sculpture  in  the  East  Riding’,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal 
XXI  (1911),  p.  272,  fig.  i. 
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Fig.  6.  Detail  of  picture  stone  Ardre  VIII,  Gotland. 

Photograph  Statens  Historiska  Museum,  Stockholm 

to  the  Weland  myth  because  the  proximity  of  the  bird’s  head  to  the  woman’s  back  has  a 
striking  analogue  in  the  Gotland  picture  stone,  Ardre  VIII,42  where  a bird  figure, 
naturalistic  except  for  an  irregular  protruberance  on  each  shoulder,  flies  from  a well- 
equipped  smithy  containing  two  headless  bodies  (Fig.  6).  Here  Weland  seems  to  be  contained 
in  a flying  device  very  similar  to  the  Leeds-Sherburn  type,  with  wings,  wedge-shaped  tail 
and  bird  head.  This  head,  on  the  Ardre  stone,  is  placed  close  against  the  woman’s  back,  a 
woman  with  the  plait,  trailing  dress  and  angular  features  of  the  Yorkshire  women.  The 
Gotland  stone  is  earlier  than  the  English  carvings  but  it  serves  as  a stepping  stone  in  the 
sequence  of  Weland  depictions  from  the  Franks  Casket  of  c.  700  to  the  late  Viking  Age 
sculpture  of  Yorkshire,  as  well  as  underlining  the  Scandinavian  character  of  the  Yorkshire 
stones. 

At  Sherburn  a second  fragment  is  decorated  with  a fan  of ‘feathers’  which  may  once  have 
formed  the  lower  part  of  a flying  contrivance;  it  is  included  in  the  reconstruction  drawing 
though  it  cannot  have  come  from  that  particular  part  of  the  shaft  because  of  its  dimensions. 
A shaft  built  into  the  south  exterior  wall  of  Sherburn  church  offers  yet  another  connection 
with  the  great  Leeds  shaft;  it  shows  a human  with  a bird  perched  on  his  shoulder.43  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  in  relation  to  this  the  lowest  panel  on  the  opposite  face  to  the 
Weland  carving  on  the  Leeds  cross,  which  shows  a figure  holding  a sword,  a bird  perched 
on  his  shoulder  and  a defaced  knot  before  him.  Collingwood  dismissed  the  contention,  held 
by  both  Bishop  Browne  and  Baldwin  Brown,44  that  the  figure  was  Sigurd  and  one  of  the 
talking  birds,  maintaining  that  it  was  merely  a portrait  of  the  monument’s  patron.  There 
remains  the  possibility  that  it  is  Odin  and  his  raven,45  as  it  might  be  at  Kirkleavington 

42  Lindqvist,  S.,  Gotlands  Bildsteine  (1941),  I,  p.  107  and  II,  p.  24. 

43  Collingwood  (1911),  p.  274,  fig.  q. 

44  Collingwood  (1915),  pp.  303-4;  Browne  (1885),  pp.  139-41;  Baldwin  Brown,  G.  The  Arts  in  Early  England 
VI,  Part  2 (1937),  P-  233. 

46  Ellis  Davidson  (1969),  p.  218. 
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where  a figure  in  civilian  dress  has  a pair  of  birds  on  his  shoulders,46  an  arrangement  which 
has  Gaulish  and  early  Christian  prototypes.  The  Leeds  figure,  however,  has  the  sword  and 
the  bird,  that  is,  the  twin  attributes  of  Weland  the  flying  smith  who  appears  in  the 
corresponding  panel  on  the  reverse  face  of  the  shaft.  In  its  shape  and  vertical  decoration  the 
man’s  cloak  also  closely  resembles  the  wing  of  the  flying  contrivance  on  the  reverse.  Two 
panels  above,  there  is  a demi-figure  whose  drapery  is  treated  as  though  it  were  feathers, 
markedly  unlike  the  stylised  folds  of  the  two  full  length  figures  on  the  south  face.  Perhaps 
the  feather-clad  cherubin  of  Christian  iconography  is  intended  to  stand  in  relation  to  the 
Weland  references.  At  the  very  top  of  the  south  face,  Bishop  Browne  observed  the  claws, 
tail  and  wing  tips  of  a bird  surmounting  the  clerical  figure  who  is  probably  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  yet  another  overlap  statement  when  his  symbol  is  compared  with  the  lowest 
panel. 

The  flying  device  appears  on  a fourth  monument  in  Yorkshire  which  can  be  dated  to  the 
late  tenth  century  (Figs.  7d,  8).  It  is  one  end  of  a hogback  at  Bedale  in  the  North  Riding.47 


Fig.  7.  Weland  carvings  in  Yorkshire,  (a)  Leeds  parish  church;  (b)  Leeds  Museum;  (c)  Sherburn,  East  Riding; 

(d)  Bedale. 


Its  sides  are  decorated  below  the  roof,  and  the  gable  end  has  rather  worn  carving.  One  side 
shows  the  greater  part  of  Weland  in  the  Hying  suit.  He  adopts  the  same  stance  as  at  Leeds  and 
Sherburn,  spreadeagled  and  bound  into  his  wings  by  a bar  and  a ring.  One  arm  and  a wing 
are  missing,  but  the  ring  on  his  right  wrist  remains  and  the  fan  tail  is  complete,  this  time  a 
separate  element  unconnected  with  the  wings  and  looped  about  his  thighs.  The  stone  is 
broken  away  where  the  woman  might  be  expected.  The  carving  is  less  accomplished  than 
the  other  examples  and  the  intricacies  of  the  wings  and  fastenings  are  considerably  simplified. 
Hitherto  the  carving,  which  is  disposed  horizontally,  has  been  mistaken  for  interlace  or 
ornament.48 

The  carving  on  the  gable  (Fig.  8),  according  to  Collingwood  an  imitation  of  a Nativity, 
if  taken  in  the  context  of  the  Weland  motif  on  the  side,  is  reminiscent  of  the  dom  panel  on 

46  Collingwood  (1927),  p.  163. 

47  Longstaffe,  W.  H.,  Richmondshire  (1852),  pi.  facing  p.  54;  Cutts,  E.  L.,  Manual  of  Sepulchral  Slabs  and  Crosses 
(1849),  pi.  XXXIII. 

48  Collingwood,  W.  G.,  ‘Anglian  & Anglo-Danish  Sculpture  in  the  North  Riding’,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal 
XIX  (1907),  p.  299. 
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Fig.  8.  Gable  of  hogback,  Bedale. 


Photograph  Alan  Wiper 


' 


the  back  of  the  Franks  Casket.  In  the  centre  a figure  is  seated  upon  a throne  whose  large 
bosses  on  the  chair  back  remind  us  not  only  of  the  volutes  on  the  casket’s  throne  but  of  the 
chair  on  the  Masham  round  shaft  and  the  Middleton  crosses  in  Ryedale,  where  like  the 
Bedale  seat  the  terminals  are  represented  by  large  pellets.49  The  enthroned  figure  holds  a 
dish  or  bowl  in  his  lap  and  the  figure  on  his  right  holds  a ring.  If  the  narrative  scheme 
operates  in  the  same  way  as  the  York  Minster  Sigurd  slab,  then  the  scene  may  be  interpreted 
as  Weland’s  captor,  King  NiShud,  with  his  skull-goblet  and  daughter  BoSvild,  because  of 
the  association  with  the  side  panel50 

The  position  of  this  carving  was  matched  by  a hogback  discovered  in  the  fabric  of  the 
foundations  of  York  Minster  during  the  recent  restoration  (Fig.  9).  Unfortunately  this 
stone  was  carelessly  destroyed  before  it  could  be  removed  by  the  archaeologists,  but  not 
before  its  gable  end  was  photographed.  A figure  with  much  the  same  head  as  the  Bedale 
king  is  bound  by  snakes  who  move  in  to  bite  him  under  the  arm-pits.  Although  there  is  no 
sign  of  the  harp  it  probably  represents  Gunnar  in  the  snake  pit,  a later  episode  in  the  Sigurd 
cycle.51  Gunnar’s  death  occurs  frequently  in  an  isolated  context  in  Scandinavian  carving, 
not  least  the  Oseberg  cart  and  a stone  from  Norum  in  Sweden,  but  it  sometimes  appears  in 
association  with  the  earlier  sequences  involving  Fafnir,  for  example  on  the  Norwegian  portal 
from  Hylestad  and  on  the  Manx  slab  at  Andreas.52  This  Manx  example  is  the  only  insular 
occurrence  of  the  association  between  Sigurd  and  Gunnar,  and  none  of  the  English  pieces 
makes  the  connection. 

The  sculptural  representations  of  Sigurd  are  too  widespread  to  admit  the  theory  that  they 
are  dynastic  references.  Collingwood’s  genealogical  tree53  and  attempts  to  locate  the  monu- 
ments with  Tostig’s  estates  are  impressive  but  the  notion  must  be  modified  by  the  range  of 

49  Ibid.,  p.  365;  Lang  (1973),  pi.  IV. 

60  The  similarity  of  the  Franks  Casket  panel  leads  one  to  speculate  that  it  might  represent  the  same  theme. 

61  Finch  (1965),  p.  71;  Pattison  (1973),  p.  215,  pi.  XLIXe. 

62  Kermode  (1907),  pp.  177-8. 

63  Calverley  (1899),  p.  196. 
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stones  from  York,  Kirby  Hill  and  Ripon.  Similarly  the  Winchester  fragment54  showing 
Sigmund  and  the  wolf  is  more  likely  part  of  an  heroic  frieze  than  a genealogy  of  Cnut, 
an  expression  of  popular  interest  and  a current  fashion  in  narrative  sculpture.  Apart  from  the 
Winchester  piece  and  the  suckling  scene  at  Bride,55  the  episodes  chosen  for  the  stones 
are  confined  to  the  dragon  killing  and  its  consequences.  Ploss  points  to  the  Christian 
connotations  of  these  scenes  and  sees  perhaps  an  attempt  to  redeem  pagan  ancestors.56 


Fig.  9.  Gable  of  hogback  (destroyed),  York  Minster. 

Photograph  R.C.H.M.  Crown  copyright 


Certainly  many  of  these  monuments  indulge  in  pointedjuxtaposition  of  mixed  iconography. 
One  possibility  is  that  the  Sigurd  cycle  overlaps  with  Genesis,  for  in  iconographical  terms 
the  elements  have  much  in  common:  serpent,  the  act  of  eating  and  the  tree.  Regin  acts  the 
tempter  and  he  is  brother  to  the  serpent  who  is  questioned  about  eschatology  when  killed 
by  Sigurd.57  Secondly,  both  Sigurd  and  Adam  eat  illicitly  and  gain  knowledge  thereby, 
and  the  tree  inhabited  by  the  informative  birds  often  occupies  a dominant  position  in  the 
design.  The  result  of  eating  the  heart  or  the  apple  is  the  same  for  both:  death.  References 
to  death  in  the  iconography  of  funerary  sculpture  are  only  to  be  expected. 

The  common  factor  of  the  Sigurd  and  Weland  cycles  is  the  smith.58  Ninety  years  ago 
Bishop  Browne  saw  the  iconographical  overlap  between  Weland  and  Regin,  and  the 
sculpture  from  Yorkshire  now  substantiates  his  speculation.59  Smiths  have  a long  history  in 
illustrative  carving  and  may  have  associations  with  death,  since  a stone  in  the  Manx  style 
on  Iona  shows  a smith  setting  sail  in  a ship  that  would  not  be  out  of  place  on  a Gotland 
picture  stone.60  Perhaps  the  illustrative  sculpture  of  Northern  England  during  the  Viking 
Age  was  perpetuating  a long  tradition  of  symbolism  as  well  as  reflecting  the  current 
taste  for  the  heroic.61 

64  Biddle,  M.,  ‘Excavations  at  Winchester,  1965’,  Antiquaries  Journal  XLVI  (1966),  pp.  329-32. 

66  Kermode  (1907),  pi.  XLVII,  no.  97B. 

68  Ploss  (1966),  pp.  96  ff. 

67  Finch  (1965),  p.  32;  Fafnismal,  lines  10-15. 

68  Ellis  Davidson  (1958),  p.  154;  (1969),  p.  224. 

69  Browne  (1885),  p.  143. 

80  Collingwood,  W.  G.,  ‘Viking  Age  Cross  at  Iona’,  Saga  Book  of  the  Viking  Club  III  (1904),  pp.  304-6. 

81  I am  grateful  to  Mr.  R.  N.  Bailey  for  helpful  discussion  during  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 
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ADDITIONAL  RECORDS  OF  THE  YORKSHIRE 

EYRE  OF  1218-1219 

By  B.  A.  English 

The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  existence  of  additional  records  of  the 
1218-19  Yorkshire  eyre,  which  have  long  been  in  print  but  have  not  previously  been 
associated  with  the  assize  rolls  of  the  eyre. 

In  1218  the  government  appointed  a group  of  justices  to  travel  into  the  counties  of  York 
and  Northumberland.  They  sat  at  York  from  25  November  to  18  December  1218,  at 
Newcastle  from  7 January  to  14  January  1219,  and  at  York  again  from  21  January  to  mid- 
April  1219.  This  was  one  of  a great  number  of  parties  of  justices  sent  into  the  counties  of 
England  this  year,  in  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  mass  of  legislation  shelved  during  the  late 
war:  the  only  surviving  rolls  from  this  eyre  in  England  are  three  from  Yorkshire  and  one 
from  Lincolnshire.1 

The  records  of  the  Yorkshire  eyre  which  have  survived  are  the  roll  of  pleas  and  assizes, 
the  roll  of  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  a memoranda  roll  which  contains  notes  bearing  on  cases 
mentioned  in  the  other  two  rolls.  All  three  rolls  were  edited  by  Lady  Stenton  for  the  Selden 
Society  in  1937.  Although  the  first  roll  is  damaged  and  incomplete,  the  record  of  the  pleas 
of  the  crown  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  it  has  lost  much 
more  than  the  list  of  estreats.2 3  It  is,  however,  in  certain  specialised  ways  amplified  by  part 
of  the  collection  of  feudal  precedents  once  known  as  the  Testa  de  Nevill  and  now  as  The 
Book  of  Fees.'3, 

The  articles  of  the  1218-19  eyre  have  not  survived,  although  they  can  be  reconstructed 
from  the  surviving  returns.  As  well  as  judicial  business,  the  justices  were  instructed  to  make 
inquiry  into  other  specified  subjects,  which  included  serjeanties  of  the  crown,  escheats, 
women  in  the  king’s  gift,  minors  in  the  king’s  wardship  and  royal  advowsons.  The  resulting 
information  was  sent  to  the  exchequer,  where  20  such  original  returns  from  different 
counties  survive.  These  returns  were  in  about  1302  copied  into  The  Book  of  Fees .4 

The  Yorkshire  returns  in  this  collection  are  sometimes  closer  to  the  jurors’  verdicts  than 
the  entries  in  the  eyre  rolls:  so  that,  for  instance,  one  Harthill  return  begins  ‘The  jurors  say 
the  son  and  heir  of  William  son  of  Ralf  ought  to  be  in  the  king’s  wardship’  and  the  assize  roll 
version  is  ‘Speak  about  the  heirs  of  William  son  of  Ralf,  who  ought  to  be  in  the  king’s 
wardship’.5 6  One  is  the  record  of  the  presentment,  the  other  the  justices’  comment.  For  this 
alone  the  entries  in  The  Book  of  Fees  are  worthy  of  notice:  but  in  addition  it  contains 
numerous  items  which  are  not  in  the  assize  rolls  at  all.  There  are  details  of  wards  and  women 
in  the  king’s  gift  in  the  wapentakes,  boroughs  or  liberties  of  Harthill,  Bulmer,  Langbaurgh, 

1 The  three  Yorkshire  rolls  are  P.R.O.  assize  roll  1040  (pleas  and  assizes),  assize  roll  1053  (pleas  of  the  crown)  and 
assize  roll  1041  (memoranda  roll).  There  is  only  one  earlier  Yorkshire  assize  roll  in  existence,  the  eight  membranes 
of  assize  roll  1039,  being  the  fragmentary  record  of  the  eyres  of  1204  and  1208,  printed  by  C.  T.  Clay,  Yorkshire 
Assize  Rolls  John  and  Henry  III,  Y.A.S.  Rec.  Ser.  XLIV  (1911),  and  also  by  D.  M.  Stenton,  Pleas  before  the  king  or  his 
justices,  1198-1212,  III,  Selden  Soc.  LXXXIII  (1966),  pp.  125-51  and  IV,  Selden  Soc.  LXXXIV  (1967),  pp.  94-117. 
The  Lincolnshire  roll  of  1218-19  is  assize  roll  481  and  was  printed  by  D.  M.  Stenton,  Rolls  of  the  Justices  in  Eyre  for 
Lincolnshire  1218-19  and  Worcestershire  1221,  Selden  Soc.  LIII  (1934). 

2 Stenton,  D.  M.  Rolls  of  the  Justices  in  Eyre  for  Yorkshire  1218-19,  Selden  Soc.  LVI  (1937). 

3 Testa  de  Nevill  (1807),  now  superseded  by  The  Book  of  Fees,  3 vols  (1920-31). 

4 The  Book  of  Fees  I (1920),  pp.  246-88.  The  book  also  contains  entries  relating  to  Essex,  but  the  original  return 
of  1219  has  disappeared.  The  surviving  original  returns  from  20  countries  are  in  the  collection  of  documents  in  the 

P.R.O.  called  Exch.  K.  R.  Serjeanties,  Kts  Fees  etc.  (Guiseppi,  Guide  to  the  MSS  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office 
I (1923),  p.  no). 

6 The  Book  of  Fees  I,  p.  246:  Stenton,  Rolls  of  the  Justices  in  Eyre  for  Yorkshire  1218-19,  no-  889. 
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Ryedale,  Birdforth,  Buckrose,  Strafford,  Snaitli,  Barkston  Ash  and  Skyrack;  serjeanties  in 
York,  Holderness,  Pickering  and  Strafford;  escheats  in  Gilling,  Pickering,  Strafford  and 
Skyrack;  the  advowson  of  a vicarage  at  Scarborough;  and  the  tenure  of  the  wapentakes 
of  Holderness  and  Langbaurgh.6  All  these  items  are  additional  to  the  pleas  of  the  crown 
entered  on  the  assize  rolls  of  the  eyre. 


6 The  Book  of  Fees  I,  pp.  246-9. 
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THE  ‘ROYAL  FREE  CHAPEL’  OF  BOWES 


By  P.  C.  Saunders 

Summary  This  paper  is  principally  a commentary  upon  proceedings  in  the  archdeacon  of  Richmond’s  court  in  1325 
which  are  appended  to  it.  The  nature  of  the  proceedings  is  discussed  and  the  basis  of  the  judgement  by  which  Bowes 
Church  was  recognised  as  a ‘royal  free  chapel’  is  examined.  It  is  argued  that  the  church  had  indeed  enjoyed  consider- 
able freedom  from  ordinary  jurisdiction  as  a consequence  of  its  dependence  on  St.  Leonard’s  Hospital,  York,  but 
that  its  claim  to  be  a royal  free  chapel  was  novel.  The  degree  of  exemption  which  the  archdeacon’s  court 
acknowledged  is  discussed  and  its  significance  appraised. 


I 

The  church  of  Bowes  in  the  North  Riding  was  in  1325  the  subject  of  a very  remarkable 
ecclesiastical  court  judgement.  Following  litigation  in  the  archdeacon  of  Richmond’s 
court,  the  church  was  declared  to  possess  the  immunities  of  a royal  free  chapel,  and,  in  parti- 
cular, to  be  exempt  from  the  archdeacon  entering  it  during  ordinary  visitations.  Since  the 
archdeacon  of  Richmond  exercised  almost  exclusive  ordinary  jurisdiction  within  his 
archdeaconry,  this  constituted  a very  considerable  privilege  indeed.  Three  documents 
enshrining  the  judgement  were  subsequently  drawn  up  by  a notary  public,  William  de 
Syreston,  on  behalf  of  St.  Leonard’s  FTospital  York.  It  was  the  master  and  brethren  of  this 
hospital  who  as  corporate  rectors  of  the  church  had  been  cited  in  the  first  place  to  show  their 
grounds  for  holding  it  as  a royal  free  chapel.  At  a later  date  these  documents  were  copied  into 
the  hospital’s  cartulary.1  They  comprise: 

(1)  A notarial  instrument  in  the  name  of  Raymond  of  St.  Crispin,  the  archdeacon’s  vicar- 
general,  recording  the  proceedings,  which  include  a formal  judgement  ( pronunciatio 
sive  declaratio),  and  ending  with  William  de  Syreston’s  eschatocol.2 

(ii)  A notarial  exemplification  by  William  de  Syreston  of  this  instrument. 

(iii)  A notarial  instrument  in  the  name  of  Raymond  of  St.  Crispin,  incorporating  the 
judgement  by  itself,  and  ending  with  William  de  Syreston’s  eschatocol. 

The  proceedings  in  the  archdeacon’s  court  began  with  the  citation  of  the  master  and 
brethren  of  St.  Leonard’s  FJospital  and  the  production  of  their  letters  of  proxy.  One  of  the 
hospital’s  proctors  then  put  forward  a formal  statement  or  propositio  of  the  hospital’s  claims 
for  the  church,  which  eventually  was  to  form  the  basis  of  the  vicar-general’s  final  judge- 
ment. The  hospital’s  propositio  was  supported  and  consequently  accepted  by  the  court  on 
the  strength  of  the  attestations  of  eight  witnesses.  These  are  especially  interesting  and  had 
obviously  been  made  with  the  single  clear  purpose  of  upholding  the  propositio. 

Each  of  the  attestations  comprised  formalised  answers  to  a series  of  questions  aimed  at 
endorsing  the  hospital’s  claims.  The  witnesses  were  first  asked  whether  they  knew  the  church 
of  Bowes.  They  individually  replied  saying  that  they  did,  and  that  they  had  known  it  for  a 
varying  number  of  years.  Some  added  a further  detail  of  their  past  connection  with  the 
place,  such  as  their  baptism  in  the  church  or  their  birth  in  the  nearby  castle.  These  allusions 

1 British  Library  (formerly  British  Museum)  MS.  Cotton  Nero  D.  iii,  ff.  19-22  (subsequently  referred  to  as  B.L. 
Cartulary).  The  cartulary  was  compiled  in  the  early  fifteenth  century  as  one  in  a series  of  three,  for  which  see  Green- 
way, D.  E.,  ‘A  Lost  Cartulary  of  St.  Leonard’s  Hospital,  York’,  Y.A.J.,  XLII  (1967-70),  pp.  178-80.  I am  grateful 
to  the  British  Library  Board  for  permission  to  publish  these  documents,  and  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Denton 
and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Wood  for  many  helpful  criticisms  of  an  earlier  draft  of  this  paper. 

2 The  term  pronunciatio  is  used  to  describe  the  whole  of  this  document,  but  it  applies  in  particular  to  the  judgement 
with  which  it  concludes.  For  William  de  Syreston’s  sign  manual,  see  Purvis,  J.  S.,  Notarial  Signs  (Borthwick  Inst., 
York  1957),  plates  1,  7. 
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were  evidently  made  to  convey  an  impression  of  the  witnesses’  great  authority  for  testifying 
on  the  matter.  When  asked  further  who  was  the  rector  of  the  church,  each  witness  duly 
answered  that  this  was  the  master  and  brethren  of  St.  Leonard’s  Hospital  and  that  they  held 
it  in  appropriation.  Most  of  the  witnesses  then  chose  this  moment  to  say  that  St.  Leonard’s 
held  it  from  time  immemorial,  a few  adding  that  it  had  been  granted  to  the  hospital  by  a 
former  king  of  England.  The  next  question  put  to  them  was  whether  the  church  had  been 
of  old  one  of  the  king’s  free  chapels  situated  within  the  walls  of  Bowes  Castle.  This  was  the 
principal  issue,  and  thus  in  reply  the  witnesses  gave  extensive  statements  of  their  reasons 
for  saying  that  it  was  indeed  a royal  free  chapel.  In  doing  this,  they  made  sure  to  mention  a 
number  of  points  about  the  church’s  status.  First  they  said  that  they  understood  the  church 
to  be  a free  chapel  because  it  was  the  chapel  of  Bowes  Castle.  They  knew  this  because  it 
was  situated  within  the  castle  close,  as  could  be  seen  by  the  castle  walls  around  it.  Secondly, 
they  each  asserted  that  it  possessed  the  same  liberties  and  immunities  as  the  king’s  other  free 
chapels.  Then  (in  some  cases  with  some  further  prompting)  they  added  that  they  knew  this 
because  the  doors  of  the  church  were  kept  closed  during  ordinary  visitations,  which  were 
actually  celebrated  in  or  outside  the  churchyard.  At  varying  stages  in  their  statements  the 
witnesses  made  sure  to  mention  that  these  immunities  had  been  tolerated  from  time 
immemorial  and  that  they  had  learnt  about  it  all  from  their  parents  and  elders  in  the 
village.  Finally  they  uniformly  testified  that  the  form  of  visitation  was  a laudable  and  estab- 
lished custom  which  was  common  knowledge  in  the  countryside  around  Bowes.  Each 
attestation  was  then  neatly  rounded  off  with  the  statement  that  the  witness  knew  nothing 
else  about  the  matter. 

As  objective  statements  these  attestations  may  be  read  with  scepticism.  In  this  respect  they 
are  similar  to  the  ‘proofs  of  age’  produced  in  the  royal  courts.3  In  these,  witnesses  testified 
to  the  majority  of  an  heir  by  formally  recalling  his  birth  and  recounting  some  event  in  his 
own  life  which  happened  to  have  coincided  with  the  birth  and  gave  him  cause  to  remember 
it.  The  event  might  be  the  death  of  the  witness’s  child  or  an  accident  whilst  playing  football, 
but  whatever  it  was,  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  was  normally  fictitious.  In  effect  these  proofs 
of  age  were  nothing  more  than  a formality ; so  by  and  large  were  the  attestations  produced 
by  St.  Leonard’s  in  1325.  The  testimonies  were  clearly  little  more  than  words  put  into 
the  witnesses’  mouths  by  the  hospital’s  representatives,  and  it  is  impossible  to  credit  that 
the  archdeacon’s  court  did  not  appreciate  this. 

Despite  all  this,  the  attestations  are  not  worthless.  The  witnesses  were  certainly  real 
people.  Two  of  them  (the  seventh  and  eighth)  were  actually  brethren  of  the  hospital  who  had 
been  involved  in  the  trial  of  Walter  Langton,  the  former  royal  treasurer  and  master  of  St. 
Leonard’s  in  13 10. 4 These  two  men  were  perhaps  the  administrators  of  the  hospital’s  grange 
at  Bowes,  whilst  the  rest  were  the  grange’s  tenants.5 6  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
statements  bear  elements  of  truth,  even  if  these  have  been  rigorously  dictated  to  show  only 
one  point  of  view.  Indeed,  if  used  cautiously,  the  attestations  can  illumine  the  history  of 
Bowes’  privileged  status  considerably,  especially  by  the  incidental  information  which  they 
give  in  descriptions  of  the  acclaimed  customary  form  of  visitation.  References  made  by 
the  witnesses  to  ordinary  visitations  point  rather  to  earlier  conflict  than  special  customs 
which  had  been  placidly  observed.  Thus  Archdeacon  Henry  of  Newark’s  celebration  of  the 
visitation  outside  the  church  (which  the  eighth  witness  related)  was  surely  not  by  choice 
but  simply  because  he  was  barred  from  going  inside.  Similar  circumstances  doubtless 
dictated  the  identical  action  (reported  by  the  second  witness)  of  a later  archdeacon’s  official, 

3 For  which  see  Fowler,  R.  C.,  Martin,  M.  T.,  and  Stamp,  A.  E.,  ‘Legal  Proofs  of  Age’,  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  XXII 
(1907),  pp.  101-3,  526-7  and  XXIX  (1914),  PP-  323-4- 

4 Records  of  the  Trial  of  Walter  de  Langeton,  ed.  Beardwood,  A.  (Royal  Hist.  Soc.,  Camden  4 ser.  VI,  1969), 

pp.  134-5  and  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls  (subsequently  referred  to  as  CPR)  1307-13,  p.  314. 

6 For  mention  of  the  grange,  see  Cheney,  C.  R.  and  Cheney,  M.  G.,  Letters  of  Pope  Innocent  III  (Oxford  1967), 
no.  562. 
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Michael  of  Arkle.6  Certainly  attempts  were  still  being  made  at  this  time  to  exert  ordinary 
jurisdiction  over  the  church  and  the  clergy  serving  it,  as  other  sources  confirm.7  But  these 
attempts  were  successfully  baulked,  the  church  doors  kept  firmly  closed  at  visitations,  and 
the  archdeacon  or  his  official  were  obliged  to  make  do  with  going  through  the  visitation 
chapters  sitting  or  standing  amongst  the  gravestones. 


II 

A visitation  which  stopped  short  of  examining  the  church  was  obviously  very  limited. 
Admittedly,  as  both  some  witnesses  mentioned  and  the  hospital’s  propositio  conceded,  the 
visitors  might  examine  the  parishioners  and  parochial  chaplains  in  or  outside  the  church- 
yard, or  cite  them  to  appear  in  a neighbouring  parish;  but  even  so,  the  complete  immunity 
of  the  church  itself  was  remarkable  at  a time  when  there  was  much  concern  for  the  material 
state  of  parish  churches  and  their  ornaments.8 

The  acknowledgement  of  this  immunity  is  all  the  more  extraordinary  because  Bowes 
was  a parish  church  encumbered  with  the  cure  of  souls.  This  point  needs  to  be  stressed,  since 
reforming  bishops  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  had  become  especially  anxious  to 
exert  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  spiritual  matters  within  their  dioceses.  Hence  they  found 
it  obnoxious  that  parish  churches  with  responsibility  for  the  guidance  of  their  parishioners’ 
souls  should  persist  outside  episcopal  control.  Few  even  of  the  ancient  Benedictine 
monasteries  managed  to  secure  canonical  exemption  for  their  parish  churches,  and  only  two 
of  these  (Evesham  and  St.  Alban’s)  obtained  this  for  parishes  which  were  not  adjacent  to 
the  monastery  itself.9  Yet  Bowes  was  a church  with  a parish,  and  its  description  in  1325  as 
a free  chapel  or  chapel  of  Bowes  Castle  should  not  be  allowed  to  disguise  this  fact.  Not 
only  is  it  clear  from  the  witnesses’  incidental  references  to  the  church’s  possession  of  the 
rights  of  baptism  and  burial— the  principal  criteria  of  parochial  status10— but  other 
documents  in  the  St.  Leonard’s  Cartulary  make  it  quite  certain.  From  these  it  transpires 
that  Bowes  Church  even  had  its  own  outlying  parish  chapel  near  Rey  Cross  on  Stainmore.11 
Indeed  the  church  which  was  the  subject  of  the  proceedings  in  1325  is  beyond  doubt  the 
existing  parish  church. 

The  argument  put  forward  for  the  immunity  from  ordinary  jurisdiction  was  based  on 
the  assertion  that  the  church  was  one  of  the  king’s  free  chapels.  These  had  indeed  managed 
to  achieve  by  the  fourteenth  century  a remarkable  (though  greatly  varied)  degree  of  freedom 

6 Henry  of  Newark  was  archdeacon  of  Richmond  1281-90.  Michael  of  Arkle  ( de  Arcla,  de  Harcla)  was  the 
archdeacon’s  official  from  1306  x 1313  to  1317  (cf.  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls  1302-7,  p.  445,  The  Register  of  William 
de  Greenfield,  ed.  Brown,  W.  and  Thompson,  A.  H.,  IV  (Surtees  Soc.,  CLII,  1938),  p.  20,  V (ibid.,  CLIII,  1940), 
p.  279. 

7 The  Register  of  John  le  Romeyn,  ed.  Brown,  W.,  I (Surtees  Soc.,  CXXIII,  1913),  340  (citation  to  St.  Leonard’s 
to  explain  their  holding  the  church  in  appropriation  without  an  ordained  vicarage,  1289)  and  Calendar  of  Papal 
Letters,  II,  pp.  51-2  (mention  of  the  archbishop  prosecuting  William  de  Langeleye,  the  rector  (sic)  of  Bowes,  for  not 
taking  orders,  1309).  The  latter  instance  is  problematical,  as  Bowes  (Bouexe)  may  here  have  been  wrongly 
identified,  or  be  a misreading  of  Boneye,  i.e.  Bunny  (Notts.),  of  which  William  de  Langeleye  was  certainly 
rector  in  1308  (cf.  ibid.,  p.  36  and  The  Register  of  Wm.  Greenfield,  ubi  supra,  IV,  p.  21,  V,  p.  225).  Yet  by  a 
remarkable  coincidence  a certain  William  de  Langeleye  of  York  was  prosecuting  St.  Leonard’s  through  the  royal 
courts  in  1310  (CPR  1307-13,  p.  314).  This  makes  his  incumbency  at  Bowes  quite  plausible.  Whether  he  can  be 
identified  with  the  important  royal  clerk  and  later  receiver  of  the  chamber  of  the  same  name  is  unconfirmed  (see 
Tout,  T.  F.,  Chapters  in  Mediaeval  Administrative  History  (Manchester  1920-33),  II,  pp.  344-9,  VI,  p.  54),  but  it 
is  noteworthy  that  his  predecessor  in  this  office,  James  of  Spain,  had  been  master  of  the  hospital  (CPR  1292-1301, 
p.  15). 

8 Cf.  the  detailed  investigation  of  church  ornaments  in  Visitations  of  Churches  belonging  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in 
1297  and  1438,  ed.  Simpson,  W.  S.  (Camden  Soc.  new  ser.  LV,  1895),  PP-  1-64. 

9 Knowles,  D.,  The  Monastic  Order  in  England  (2  edn.,  Cambridge  1963),  pp.  602-6. 

10  Cf.  Chronicon  Abbatiae  de  Evesham,  ed.  Macray,W.  D.  (Rolls  Ser.,  XXIX,  1863),  p.  185  and  Year  Books  of 
Edward  I,  ed.  Horwood,  A.  J.  (ibid.,  XXXI,  1863-79),  II,  pp.  139-41,  III,  pp.  338-9. 

11  B.L.  Cartulary,  f.  22. 
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from  episcopal  control.12  In  a number  of  instances  this  included  jurisdiction  over  the  cure 
of  souls  in  parishes  of  considerable  area.  This  had  been  secured  by  a combination  of 
deliberate  misrepresentation  of  papal  bulls  and  a royal  authority  which  coerced  bishops 
into  turning  a blind  eye.  Their  immunities  were  principally  de  facto,  and  where  agreements 
had  been  reached  with  diocesans,  they  were  frequently  to  the  detriment  of  a chapel’s 
parochial  jurisdiction. 13 

The  royal  free  chapels  which  succeeded  in  preserving  extensive  parochial  rights  were 
almost  all  secular  colleges  which  had  been  royal  minsters  in  pre-Conquest  times.  Other 
churches  known  as  royal  free  chapels  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  included 
chapels  on  royal  manors  and  in  royal  castles.  Those  chapels  on  royal  manors  resembled  in 
their  essentials  the  many  other  manorial  free  chapels  belonging  to  laymen.14  Their  descrip- 
tion as  free  chapels  denoted  in  the  first  instance  that  they  were  not  dependent  upon  the 
church  within  whose  parish  they  lay.  It  did  not  indicate  freedom  from  diocesan  jurisdiction, 
although  royal  chapels  of  this  type  usually  claimed  this  as  well.  Such  chapels  might  be  quite 
elaborately  constituted  and  endowed,  but  they  had  no  parochial  responsibilities,  so  the 
privileges  which  they  maintained  were  small.  More  impressive  are  the  chapels  of  royal 
castles,  some  of  which  had  plainly  been  organised  on  a collegiate  basis  at  one  time  and  had 
moreover  fulfilled  the  functions  of  parish  churches.15  A royal  castle  chapel  might  even 
become  accepted  as  an  ordinary  parish  church  within  the  conventional  ecclesiastical 
framework.  In  this  case,  however,  its  status  was  severed  from  the  castle  within  or  beside 
which  it  stood,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a royal  castle  chapel  exempt  from 
episcopal  control.16  By  the  mid-thirteenth  century  parochial  rights  in  royal  castle  chapels 
lingered  on  only  in  a much  attenuated  form.17 

It  was  as  the  chapel  of  a royal  castle  that  Bowes  Church  was  claimed  to  be  one  of  the 
king  s free  chapels.  To  this  purpose  each  witness  was  keen  to  stress  that  the  church  lay  within 
the  close  of  Bowes  Castle,  surrounded  by  the  castle’s  curtain  wall.  The  need  for  the  eight 
witnesses  to  testify  so  emphatically  that  the  church  stood  within  the  castle  walls  may  seem 
curious.  It  is  the  sort  of  fact  which  one  would  expect  could  have  been  taken  for  granted. 
It  appears  all  the  more  intriguing  when  contrasted  with  modern  observations  that  the 
medieval  castle  of  Bowes  (which  is  a single  keep)  never  had  any  curtain  wall.18  Some 
explanation  of  this  apparent  contradiction  may  be  found  in  the  witnesses  disclosure  of  the 
walls’  extremely  dilapidated  condition.  One  witness  (John  of Bedale,  the  eighth),  for  instance, 
said  that  he  knew  that  the  church  lay  within  the  castle  close  ‘eo  quod  fundamentum 
murorum  ipsius  castri  adhuc  apparent  extra  cimiterium  dicte  ecclesie’.  Another  witness 
(Elias  son  of  Samson  del  Boghes,  the  sixth)  could  recall  only  ‘maximi  lapides  muri  ex  parte 
orientali  et  australi  ipsius  castri’.  However,  the  full  solution  to  the  problem  lies  in  the 
situation  of  both  church  and  castle  within  the  site  of  the  Roman  fort  of  Lavatruc ,19  Both 
church  and  castle  had  evidently  used  the  stone  of  the  Roman  fort  walls  in  their  construction, 
thus  largely  contributing  to  their  dilapidation.  It  was  clearly  the  walls  of  the  Roman  fort 

12  Denton,  J.  H.,  ‘Royal  Supremacy  in  Ancient  Demesne  Churches’,  Journal  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  XXII  (1971), 
pp.  289-302  and  idem,  English  Royal  Free  Chapels  1100-1300  (Manchester  1970),  passim. 

13  As  for  example  in  the  cases  of  Bosham  and  Bromfield  (ibid.,  pp.  45-51). 

14  Ibid.,  pp.  8-1 1. 

15  Ibid.,  pp.  1 19-3 1. 

16  E.g.  the  parish  church  of  Rockingham,  which  was  said  in  1295  to  have  been  the  chapel  of  the  adjacent  royal 
castle  (P.R.O.  KB27/i44/35d  ( Coram  rege  roll,  Easter  23  Edward  I);  but  the  church  was  clearly  under  episcopal 
control  (Rotuli  Hugotiis  de  Welles,  ed.  Phillimore,  W.  P.  W.  et  al.,  I (Canterbury  and  York  Soc.,  I,  1909),  p.  56, 
II  (ibid.,  Ill,  1907),  pp.  99,  105).  Parochial  churches  attached  to  prebends  of  collegiate  royal  castle-chapels  usually 
developed  in  this  way  (Denton,  J.  H.,  English  Royal  Free  Chapels,  pp.  120-4). 

17  A single  exception  is  the  royal  collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Bridgnorth  (Salop.)  (ibid.,  passim). 

18  Clark,  G.  T.,  Medieval  Military  Architecture  (1884),  I,  pp.  259,  Colvin,  H.  M.,  History  of  the  King’s  Works 
(H.M.S.O.,  1963),  I,  p.  73,  II,  p.  574. 

19  For  which  see  Wilson,  D.  R.,  ‘Roman  Britain  in  1967:  (1)  Sites  Explored’,  Journal  of  Roman  Studies,  LVIII 
(1968),  pp.  179-81  (with  plan). 
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which  the  witnesses  of  1325  described  as  the  castle  walls  surrounding  Bowes  Church.  In 
this  light  the  emphasis  put  by  several  witnesses  on  the  great  size  of  the  stones  making  up 
the  walls’  foundations  is  especially  interesting,  as  the  accuracy  of  their  testimony  has  in 
this  respect  been  borne  out  by  recent  excavation.  Similarly,  Brother  John  of  Bedale’s 
observation  that  he  has  seen  ‘unam  portam  que  vocatur  Boghes,  a qua  porta  ilia  villa 
nuncupatur’  is  both  interesting  and  plausible.20  The  gateway  was  surely  the  most 
substantial  of  the  Roman  ruins,  which  must  have  made  a spectacular  landmark  in  this  remote 
and  wild  part  of  the  country. 

The  fact  that  Bowes  Church  did  not  stand  within  the  medieval  castle  but  merely  nearby 
does  not  in  itself  rule  out  the  possibility  that  the  church  was  (or  at  least  had  been)  the  chapel 
of  the  royal  castle.  As  already  implied,  other  churches  may  be  cited  which  had  been  con- 
sidered royal  castle  chapels  but  which  stood  adjacent  to  castles  rather  than  within  them.21 
However,  an  impressive  series  of  early  charters  and  papal  bulls  confirming  tbe  hospital’s 
possession  of  the  church  made  no  allusion  to  any  connection  with  the  castle,22  which  had 
experienced  a quite  independent  tenurial  history,  only  intermittently  in  royal  hands.23 
Taking  the  evidence  as  a whole,  and  considering  that  the  proceedings  of  1325  are  alone  in 
associating  church  and  castle,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  Bowes  Church  was  ever  the  royal 
castle  chapel  of  Bowes  Castle. 


Ill 

Even  if  the  grounds  advanced  for  the  immunity  of  the  church  in  1325  were  almost 
certainly  contrived,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  claim  to  freedom  was  itself  groundless  or 
novel.  Instead,  its  origins  may  be  found  in  its  direct  dependence  on  St.  Leonard’s  Hospital. 
This  was  a royal  hospital  which  therefore  itself  enjoyed  immunities  from  diocesan  jurisdic- 
tion akin  to  those  of  the  royal  free  chapels.24  Tbe  king’s  chancellor  was  responsible  for 
supervising  their  administration  and  discipline;  he  made  visitations  and  issued  ordinances 
for  their  good  government.  Very  few  of  these  houses  possessed  parish  churches  over  which 
the  immunity  was  claimed  to  extend  however,  and  these  were  usually  for  small  parishes 
which  were  adjacent  to  the  hospitals  themselves.25  St.  Leonard’s  York  had  one  such  church 
in  fact,  as  an  inquisition  made  at  a royal  visitation  in  1280  mentioned.26  This  was  the  church 
of  St.  Giles,  Gillygate,  in  the  suburbs  of  York,  quite  near  to  St.  Leonard’s.  The  inquisition 
paired  this  church  with  the  church  of  Bowes  (interestingly  this  is  also  dedicated  to  St. 
Giles),  and  treated  them  together.  It  did  not  mention  that  the  churches  were  subject  to  any 
privileged  form  of  ordinary  visitation,  but  simply  stated  that  the  ordinaries  never  visited 
either.  This  exemption  it  grounded  on  their  ancient  tenure  by  the  hospital.  By  way  of 
contrast  the  inquisition  also  pointed  out  that  in  churches  which  had  been  appropriated  to 
the  hospital  in  recent  times  (such  as  Newton,  Rufforth  and  Saxton)  ‘faciunt  ordinarii  visita- 
tiones  suas  prout  facere  consueverunt  ante  appropriationes  earum,  et  magister  facit  pro  eis 
sicut  alii  rectores  pro  ecclesiis  suis’.  The  statement  of  the  hospital’s  ancient  tenure  of  Bowes 
Church  is  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  the  early  charters  and  papal  bulls  already  cited. 
Especially  important  amongst  these  is  a charter  of  Archbishop  Theobald  of  Canterbury 

20  Cf.  Ekwall,  E.,  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  of  English  Place-Names,  (4  edn.,  Oxford  i960)  ad  loc.  Further 
credence  is  lent  to  this  statement  by  the  inclusion  of  the  definite  article  in  the  names  of  the  fourth  and  sixth 
witnesses,  Simon  Trot’  del  Boghes  and  Elias  son  of  Samson  del  Boghes. 

21  Above  p.  100  n.  16. 

22  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  ed.  Farrer,  W.,  I (Edinburgh  1914),  nos.  179,  185,  186,  197,  IV  (Yorks.  Archaeol. 
Soc.  1935),  no.  100,  Cheney,  C.  R.  and  Cheney,  M.  G.,  loc  cit. 

23  Colvin,  H.  M.,  History  of  the  King’s  Works,  I,  p.  ill,  II,  p.  574. 

24  See  Wood-Legh,  K.  L.,  Studies  in  Church  Life  under  Edward  III  (Cambridge  1934),  pp.  38-59. 

25  Clay,  R.  M.,  The  Medieval  Hospitals  of  England  (1909),  p.  203. 

26  CPR  1334-8,  pp.  266-8  (an  inspeximus );  also  in  B.L.  Cartulary,  ff.  210-nv, 
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which  specifically  confirms  the  grant  of  the  church  to  the  hospital  by  Stephen  and  Alan, 
counts  of  Brittany  in  the  early  twelfth  century.27  Count  Stephen  died  in  1135  or  1136, 
so  it  is  clear  that  St.  Leonard’s  had  acquired  Bowes  Church  by  this  time,  within  half  a 
century  of  its  own  foundation.  In  view  of  the  almost  identical  position  of  St.  Giles’  church, 
it  is  wholly  more  credible  that  the  privileged  status  of  Bowes  derived  from  its  appropriation 
at  this  early  stage  in  the  royal  hospital’s  history,  when  ordinaries  were  less  alert  to  the 
subtraction  of  their  jurisdiction,  than  from  any  connection  with  the  neighbouring  castle. 
This  being  so,  the  way  in  which  the  immunity  of  the  church  from  ordinary  visitation  was 
created  bears  a marked  resemblance  to  the  roughly  contemporary  establishment  of  the 
spiritual  jurisdictions  of  the  royal  college  of  St.  Martin-1  e-Grand,  London.28 

Bowes  Church  s dependence  on  the  royal  hospital  of  St.  Leonard,  the  similar  immunities 
of  royal  free  chapels,  and  the  close  proximity  of  Bowes  Castle  all  played  a part  in  developing 
the  idea  that  the  church  was  itself  a royal  free  chapel.  It  is  likely  that  this  misconception  was 
fostered  by  St.  Leonard’s  as  an  argument  which  was  more  acceptable  to  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  than  one  based  solely  on  the  distant  hospital’s  own  exemption.  Its  defence  of  the 
church  s immunities  on  these  grounds  in  1325  seems  to  have  been  successful  in  the  long 
term.  By  contrast,  the  unqualified  exemption  of  St.  Giles’  from  visitation  continued  to  be 
regarded  as  a consequence  of  its  being  ‘a  member  and  parcel  of  the  hospital’.29  This  idea 
perhaps  demanded  too  great  a stretch  of  the  imagination  to  be  applied  to  a church  in  the 
far  corner  of  the  North  Riding. 

Ihe  proceedings  and  judgement  of  1325  were  in  many  respects  an  agreement  between 
the  archdeacon  and  the  hospital  rather  than  a legal  ruling  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  It  aimed 
at  establishing  a formula  for  visitations  acceptable  to  both  sides.  On  the  one  hand  the  hospital 
let  go  its  unqualified  claim  to  exemption  for  the  church  which  had  been  stated  in  1280.  In 
upholding  the  ordinaries’  right  to  examine  the  parishioners  at  visitations  the  judgement 
satisfied  the  essential  demands  of  canon  law.  Moreover  the  privileged  status  of  Bowes  was 
acknowledged  ‘aliis  iuribus,  usibus,  libertatibus  et  consuetudinibus  in  dicta  ecclesia  domino 
archidiacono  Richm’  in  omnibus  semper  salvis’.  The  archdeacon  need  look  upon  the 
immunity  as  no  more  than  a gracious  concession  to  long-established  customs.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  modus  vivendi  which  the  judgement  established  did  not  lack  meaning  for 
the  hospital.  In  particular,  the  archdeacon  continued  to  forego  control  over  the  admission  of 
incumbents  to  the  benefice.  Despite  the  church’s  appropriation  to  St.  Leonard’s,  no  vicarage 
was  established,  and  the  church  continued  to  be  served  by  a curate  appointed  directly  by 
the  hospital.  This  explains  the  absence  of  institutions  to  the  church  in  the  registers  of  the 
archdeacon,  in  marked  contrast  to  other  churches  appropriated  to  St.  Leonard’s;30  for  as 
the  1280  inquisition  had  observed,  the  master  acted  for  these  churches  as  other  rectors  acted 
for  theirs.  Furthermore  it  is  unclear  whether  the  archdeacon  examined  the  parochial 
incumbent  at  visitations.  This  question  turns  on  whether  the  clerk  whom  the  hospital  charged 
with  the  cure  of  souls  was  understood  to  be  included  as  one  of  the  ‘parochial  chaplains’ 
acknowledged  in  1325  as  liable  to  obey  the  archdeacon’s  citation.  Such  a clerk  is  referred 
to  in  a royal  writ  of  1298  as  the  parson,  and  in  a papal  letter  of  1309  as  the  rector,  both  of 

27  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  ed.  Farrer,  W.,  I,  no.  185  and  Saltman,  A.,  Theobald  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1956), 
pp.  514-15.  The  statements  of  some  witnesses  in  1325  that  the  king  had  given  the  church  to  the  hospital  were  thus 
erroneous  except  in  so  far  as  he  had  confirmed  the  hospital’s  possessions  from  time  to  time. 

28  See  Denton,  J.  H.,  English  Royal  Free  Chapels,  pp.  28-40. 

29  B.L.  Cartulary,  f.  32  (A  writ  of  Henry  V forbidding  Archbishop  Bowet  from  visiting  the  hospital  or 
St.  Giles’  Church,  1415). 

30  ‘The  Registers  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Richmond  [1361-1477]’  ed.  Thompson,  A.  H.,  Y.A.J.,  XXV  (1920), 
pp.  129-268,  XXX  (1931),  pp.  1-132,  XXXII  (1936),  pp.  1 1 1-45.  For  institutions  to  other  appropriated  churches 
of  St.  Leonard’s,  see  for  example  ibid.,  XXV,  p.  168,  p.  196,  p.  203  (Brignall),  p.  198,  p.  228  (Pickhill).  In  1332 
St.  Leonard’s  was  cited  by  the  archdeacon  to  show  its  right  to  hold  Bowes,  Brignall  and  Pickhill  in  appropriation, 
and  its  titles  were  found  adequate  for  all  three  churches  (B.L.  Cartulary,  f.  28^).  The  similar  absence  of  institutions 
to  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  York,  in  the  archbishop’s  registers  has  led  to  the  church  being  mistaken  for  a chapel  of 
the  neighbouring  St.  Olave’s  ( Victoria  County  History:  City  of  York  (1961),  ed,  Tillott,  P.  M.,  p.  381), 
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which  titles  belonged  more  properly  to  St.  Leonard’s  itself.31  It  is  an  indication  of  the 
anomalous  position  of  the  church  that  the  incumbent  should  be  so  styled.  For  although  the 
church  was  always  described  as  appropriated — this  was  referred  to  in  an  unusually  full  way 
in  the  1291  taxatio 32 — it  was  not  so  in  any  strict  sense,  as  no  formal  act  of  appropriation  had 
ever  been  made.  The  repeated  reference  to  the  church  as  appropriated  merely 
expressed  in  convenient  terms  acceptable  to  ecclesiastical  law  the  hospital’s  de  facto 
annexation  of  the  church. 

Bowes’  anomalous  position  also  led  in  the  late  fourteenth  century  to  its  revenues 
being  sequestrated  in  the  belief  that  it  was  an  outlying  chapel  of  the  neighbouring  parish 
of  Brignall,  which  had  failed  to  pay  procurations  to  the  archdeacon.33  These  were  soon 
restored  when  the  church’s  now  established  status  as  a royal  free  chapel  became  known. 
In  fact,  as  Brother  John  of  Bedale  (the  seventh  witness)  observed  in  1325,  St.  Leonard’s 
paid  nothing  to  the  archdeacon  for  the  church.  The  accuracy  ofhis  statement  is  confirmed  by 
a list  of  the  medieval  archdeacon’s  dues  which  by  good  fortune  has  survived  in  a 
seventeenth-century  transcript.34  As  procurations  in  particular  were  a mark  of  liability  to 
visitation,  this  was  another  token  of  the  church’s  exemption.  It  was  also  another  concrete 
benefit  accuring  to  St.  Leonard’s  by  virtue  of  their  ownership  of  the  church. 

A.  Hamilton  Thompson  observed  that  York  was  pre-eminent  among  English  medieval 
dioceses  for  the  importance  of  its  spiritual  republics.35  Prime  amongst  these  was  the  great 
archdeaconry  of  Richmond  within  which  the  church  of  Bowes  lay.  The  ‘spiritual  republic’ 
of  Bowes  was  of  a different  order.  Yet  though  small  in  size  and  limited  in  privilege,  its 
survival  testifies  strongly  to  the  ability  of  appeals  to  royal  rights  to  effectively  restrict  the 
exercise  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 


CALENDAR 

(i)  Declaration  of  the  vicar-general  of  Richmond  upon  the  church  of  Bowes 

Declaration  by  Raymond  of  St.  Crispin,  vicar-general  of  the  archdeacon  of  Richmond,  that  whilst  visiting  the 
deanery  of  Richmond  on  the  archdeacon’s  behalf,  he  had  cited  the  master  and  brethren  of  St.  Leonard’s  Hospital, 
York  to  put  forward  on  an  appointed  day  and  place  the  privileges,  reasons  and  documents  by  which  they  claimed 
to  hold  the  church  of  Bowes  in  appropriation  like  a free  chapel  of  the  king,  free  and  immune  from  ordinary 
visitation  like  the  king’s  other  chapels;  and  the  master  and  brethren,  appearing  before  him  by  their  legally 
constituted  proctor,  William  de  Angelby,  whose  letters  of  proxy  follow: 

Letters  of  proxy  of  the  master  and  brethren  of  St.  Leonard’s  Hospital,  York  constituting  Brother  Robert  de 
Insula  and  William  de  Angelby  their  true  and  legitimate  proctors  to  act  together  or  singly  before  any  judges  what- 
soever in  all  matters  concerning  the  hospital  and  giving  them  general  powers  to  act  on  the  hospital’s  behalf.  Dated 
York,  4 May  1312. 

put  forward  the  following  formal  statement: 

Formal  statement  by  the  proctor  of  the  master  and  brethren  of  St.  Leonard’s  made  before  the  archdeacon’s  vicar- 
general  in  response  to  his  summons  that  they  show  the  privileges,  reasons  and  documents  whereby  they  say  that  the 
ordinaries  of  the  place  ought  not  to  enter  the  said  church;  that  since  the  church  was  of  old  a free  chapel  of  the  king 
situated  within  the  site  and  close  of  the  castle  of  Bowes,  it  enjoyed  every  freedom  by  royal  privilege  like  other  chapels 
of  the  king  enjoyed,  and  that  they,  who  are  of  the  king’s  foundation,  have  so  possessed  that  church  continuously 
and  peacefully  from  time  immemorial  free  of  ordinary  entry;  and  that  the  ordinaries,  whenever  they  exercised  the 
office  of  visitation,  sat  outside  the  church  in  deference  to  that  liberty  and  exercised  their  visitation  with  the  church 
doors  closed ; and  that  it  is  so  prescribed  by  well-known  custom  and  has  always  been  observed  there,  although  the 
parochial  chaplains  and  certain  parishioners  of  that  church  were  accustomed  to  appear  before  the  ordinary  or  his 

31  The  Register  of  John  de  Halton,  ed.  Thompson,  W.  N.  et  al.,  I (Canterbury  and  York  Soc.,  XII,  1913),  p.  no 
and  see  above,  p.  99,  n.  7.  Cf.  Thompson,  A.  H.,  The  English  Clergy  and  their  Organization  in  the  later  Middle  Ages 
(Oxford  1947),  p.  102  and  n. 

32  Taxatio  Ecclesiastica  Angliae  et  Walliae  auctoritate  Nicholai  IV  c.  1291,  ed.  Astle,  A.,  Ayscough,  S.  and  Caley,  J. 
(Record  Commission  1802),  pp.  306b,  327. 

33  B.L.  Cartulary,  f.  28V. 

34  Gale,  R.,  Registrum  Honoris  de  Richmond  (1722),  appendix,  p.  75,  where  printed  from  the  ledger  of  John 
Bridgeman,  bishop  of  Chester  1619-52.  Bridgeman  had  the  list  transcribed  from  ‘the  old  leiger  or  coucher  of  the 
archdeaconry  of  Richmond’.  Bridgeman’s  ledger  is  now  among  the  diocesan  records  in  Cheshire  Record  Office. 

35  Op.  cit.  in  n.  31,  p.  1. 
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vicegerent(s)  visiting  the  deanery  in  neighbouring  places  for  the  correction  of  transgressions;  and  that  all  of  this  is 
common  knowledge  in  the  areas  of  Bowes  and  York  and  surrounding  places.  Nevertheless  he  offers  to  prove  these 
things,  praying  that  his  lords  and  himself  shall  be  dismissed  regarding  them  and  that  the  vicar-general  might  declare 
and  further  enact  what  is  lawful. 

He  says  this  saving  benefit  of  right  in  all  respects.  The  formal  statement  having  been  admitted  by  the  vicar-general, 
and  witnesses  produced  upon  it  sworn  and  examined,  their  statements  were  published  and  copies  of  them  requested 
and  decreed  as  follows: 

1.  John  Toller  of  Bowes  sworn,  examined  and  carefully  questioned  upon  the  statement  appended  to  this  roll. 
And  first,  whether  he  knows  the  church  of  Bowes,  he  says  that  he  has  known  it  for  more  than  twenty-seven  years. 
Asked  who  is  rector,  he  says  that  the  master  and  brethren  of  St.  Leonard’s  are  rectors  and  that  they  hold  it  in  appro- 
priation; and  they  have  held  it  in  appropriation  from  time  immemorial.  Asked  whether  the  church  was  of  old  a 
free  chapel  of  the  king,  he  agrees.  Asked  how  he  knows  this,  he  says  that  the  church  is  situated  within  the  site  and 
close  of  Bowes  Castle,  and  the  stones  which  were  the  foundations  of  the  castle  wall  still  show  outside  the  church 
cemetery.  He  says  that  the  church  enjoys  every  royal  immunity  and  liberty  like  other  chapels  of  the  king  enjoy. 
Asked  how  he  knows  this,  he  says  that  the  master  and  brethren  have  possessed  the  church  with  its  immunities  from 
time  immemorial  continuously  and  peacefully.  And  he  says  that  all  the  ordinaries  exercising  the  office  of  visitation 
have  sat  outside  the  church,  and  have  tolerated  the  immunity  and  abstained  from  all  entry  of  the  church  to  exercise 
visitation,  the  doors  being  closed  throughout.  And  he  has  seen  this  throughout  his  lifetime,  and  has  heard  it 
mentioned  by  his  elders  that  it  has  been  observed  thus  by  custom  from  time  immemorial.  All  this,  he  says,  is 
common  knowledge  in  the  areas  of  Richmond  and  Yorkshire.  He  cannot  add  anything  else. 

2.  John  of  Ulveston  sworn,  examined  and  carefully  questioned  upon  the  said  statement.  And  he  says  that  he  has 
known  the  church  of  Bowes  from  childhood,  because  he  was  born  in  Bowes  Castle.  Asked  who  the  rector  is,  he  says 
that  the  master  and  brethren  of  St.  Leonard’s  are  rectors,  and  have  held  it  in  appropriation  throughout  his  lifetime 
and  from  time  immemorial.  Asked  whether  the  church  was  of  old  a free  chapel  of  the  king,  he  agrees.  He  knows 
this  because  the  site  and  close  of  the  castle  are  still  apparent  outside  the  cemetery  of  the  church  and  very  large  stones 
which  were  from  the  foundations  of  the  walls  still  show.  And  he  says  that  the  church  enjoyed  by  royal  privilege  every 
immunity  and  liberty  like  the  king’s  other  chapels  enjoy.  And  he  knows  this  because  he  once  saw  the  archdeacon 
of  Richmond  s vicar  receiving  transgressions  in  the  cemetery,  the  church  doors  being  closed,  and  Master  Michael 
of  Arkle  then  official  of  Richmond  celebrating  his  chapter  in  that  cemetery  with  the  doors  closed.  And  he  says  that 
he  has  seen  the  master  and  brethren  peacefully  in  possession  of  the  church  with  its  immunities  throughout  his 
lifetime.  And  he  heard  from  his  parents  and  others  of  his  elders  that  they  have  possessed  the  church  peacefully  from 
time  immemorial.  And  he  says  that  whenever  the  ordinaries  exercised  the  office  of  visitation,  they  sat  in  the 
cemetery  and  abstained  from  entry  into  the  church,  the  doors  being  closed.  And  it  was  so  observed  there  by  custom. 
All  this  is  common  knowledge  in  the  areas  of  Richmond  and  York,  so  that  he  could  conceal  no  deceit.  And  he  has 
known  this  for  his  lifetime  and  has  heard  it  mentioned  by  his  elders.  He  cannot  testify  to  anything  more. 

3.  Robert  Fagherwell  of  Gilmonby  dwelling  in  Bowes  sworn,  examined  and  carefully  questioned  upon  the 
statement.  And  first  he  says  that  he  has  known  the  church  of  Bowes  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Asked  who  is  rector 
of  that  church,  he  says  that  the  master  and  brethren  of  St.  Leonard’s  are  rectors  and  have  it  in  appropriation;  and  they 
have  always  had  it,  both  throughout  his  lifetime,  and  from  time  immemorial  as  he  understands  from  his  elders. 
Asked  whether  the  church  was  of  old  a free  chapel  of  the  king  situated  within  the  site  of  Bowes  Castle,  he  says  that 
the  church  is  a free  chapel  of  the  king  and  was  reputed  such  of  old  and  still  is,  since  the  church  is  situated  within  the 
castle  site  and  close.  And  he  knows  this  as  the  stones  of  the  castle  and  its  wall  clearly  show  outside  the  church 
cemetery;  and  it  enjoys  every  immunity  by  royal  privilege  as  other  chapels  of  the  king  ought.  And  he  says  that  the 
master  and  brethren  have  possessed  the  church  with  its  immunities  throughout  his  lifetime  and  from  time 
immemorial.  And  he  says  that  whenever  the  ordinaries  intend  to  visit,  they  are  always  accustomed  to  do  so  outside 
the  cemetery,  the  church  doors  being  closed,  in  deference  to  the  liberty  and  abstaining  from  visitation  in  the 
church.  And  this  has  been  observed  by  custom  from  time  immemorial,  and  is  common  knowledge  throughout 
the  whole  archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  Yorkshire  and  surrounding  places.  He  cannot  add  anything  to  this. 

4.  Simon  Trot  of  The  Bowes  sworn,  examined  and  carefully  questioned  upon  the  statement.  And  first,  whether 
he  knows  the  church  of  Bowes  in  question,  he  says  that  he  does,  as  he  and  all  his  kinsmen  were  born  there  and  baptised 
in  the  church  font.  Asked  who  is  the  rector,  he  says  that  the  master  and  brethren  of  St.  Leonard’s  are  rectors  and  have 
it  in  appropriation,  and  have  held  it  thus  throughout  his  and  his  kinsmen’s  lifetimes,  and  have  it  at  present.  Asked 
whether  the  church  was  of  old  a free  chapel  of  the  king  situated  within  the  castle  site  and  close,  he  agrees,  since  he 
has  heard  it  mentioned  by  his  father  and  elders  that  the  church  was  the  chapel  of  the  castle.  And  he  knows  this  well, 
because  he  daily  sees  stones  which  were  of  its  wall  clearly  showing  outside  the  cemetery.  And  he  says  that  the 
master  and  brethren  and  that  church  enjoy  every  immunity  and  liberty  by  royal  privilege  like  other  chapels  of  the 
king.  And  during  his  lifetime  and  from  time  immemorial  they  have  possessed  and  still  possess  the  church  with  its 
immunities.  And  he  says  that  whenever  the  ordinaries  have  exercised  the  office  of  visitation  there  they  have  tolerated 
that  liberty,  the  church  doors  being  closed;  and  they  have  sat  upon  the  gravestones  in  the  cemetery  and  abstained 
from  entering  the  church  to  make  visitation.  And  he  knows  this  because  it  was  and  is  so  prescribed  by  custom  from 
time  immemorial.  And  he  has  seen  it  so  observed  throughout  his  lifetime.  And  this  is  common  knowledge  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  parts  of  Yorkshire  and  in  nearby  places,  he  says.  He  cannot  add  anything  to  this. 

5.  Thomas  son  of  Alan  of  Bolton  dwelling  in  Bowes  sworn,  examined  and  carefully  questioned  upon  the 
statement.  First  he  says  that  he  has  known  the  church  of  Bowes  from  his  childhood.  Asked  who  is  rector,  he  says 
that  the  master  and  brethren  of  St.  Leonard’s  are  rectors,  and  have  been  so  regarded  from  time  immemorial.  Asked 
whether  that  church  was  of  old  a free  chapel  situated  within  the  site  and  close  of  Bowes  Castle,  he  says  that  it  was  so 
reputed  and  still  is  held  as  a free  chapel  of  the  king.  And  he  knows  this  because  he  has  never  heard  otherwise,  although 
he  has  many  times  heard  it  referred  to  by  his  elders.  And  he  has  known  this  all  his  life.  And  he  says  that  the  church 
as  a chapel  of  the  king  enjoys  royal  privilege  like  other  chapels  of  the  king  enioy  or  enjoyed,  because  he  has  never 
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seen  otherwise.  And  the  master  and  brethren  have  continuously  and  peacefully  possessed  and  still  possess  that  church 
with  its  immunities  throughout  the  juror’s  life  and  from  time  immemorial.  Asked  whether  the  ordinaries  have 
tolerated  the  church’s  liberty  and  immunity  whenever  they  have  wished  to  exercise  visitation,  he  agrees.  And  he 
knows  that  they  sometimes  sit  in  the  cemetery  with  the  church  doors  closed.  And  sometimes  he  has  seen  them  assign 
the  parishioners  to  Startforth  [a  neighbouring  parish]  or  somewhere  else  where  they  wish  to  make  presentations  for 
transgressions  of  that  church.  And  they  always  abstain  from  entering  the  church,  the  doors  being  closed.  And  he 
has  many  times  seen  this,  and  says  that  it  has  been  peacefully  observed  during  his  lifetime  and  from  time  immemorial 
by  custom.  And  he  says  that  this  is  common  knowledge  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  parts  of  Yorkshire 
and  neighbouring  places.  Carefully  questioned,  he  cannot  add  anything  else. 

6.  Elias  son  of  Samson  of  The  Bowes  sworn,  examined  and  carefully  questioned  upon  the  statement.  And  first, 
whether  he  knows  the  church  of  Bowes  in  question,  he  says  that  he  has  known  it  from  his  childhood  because  he  was 
born  there  and  baptised  in  the  church  font;  and  so  was  his  father.  Asked  who  is  rector,  he  says  that  the  master  and 
brethren  of  St.  Leonard’s  are  rectors  and  hold  it  in  appropriation  by  gift  of  the  king  of  England.  And  he  knows  this 
from  his  father  and  elders.  And  they  have  so  held  the  church  during  his  lifetime  and  from  time  immemorial ; and 
they  are  regarded  as  rectors  of  the  church.  Asked  if  he  knows  whether  the  church  was  of  old  a free  chapel  of  the  king 
situated  within  the  site  and  close  of  Bowes  Castle,  he  says  that  it  is  situated  within  the  walls  of  the  castle,  as  large 
stones  of  the  wall  still  show  to  the  eastern  and  southern  side  of  the  castle.  And  he  says  that  the  church  enjoys  as 
a free  chapel  of  the  king  royal  privilege  like  other  chapels  enjoy  or  enjoyed,  because  he  has  never  seen  otherwise. 
And  he  says  that  the  master  and  brethren  have  always  possessed  and  still  possess  the  church  with  its  immunities 
continuously  and  peacefully  throughout  his  lifetime  and  from  time  immemorial.  Asked  if  the  ordinaries,  whenever 
they  wish  to  exercise  the  office  of  visitation,  tolerate  the  immunity  and  liberty  of  that  church,  he  agrees.  And  he 
knows  this  because  they  sometimes  sit  in  the  cemetery  and  sometimes  outside,  wherever  they  wish,  with  the  church 
doors  closed.  And  he  says  that  they  always  abstain  from  entering  the  church,  its  doors  being  closed;  and  it  has  been 
so  observed  by  custom  throughout  his  lifetime.  And  all  this  is  common  knowledge  throughout  the  counties  of 
Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland,  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  neighbouring  parts.  Otherwise  he  cannot  add 
anything. 

7.  Brother  William  of  Scarthingwell  sworn,  examined  and  carefully  questioned  upon  the  statement.  And  he 
says  that  he  has  known  the  church  for  forty-five  years.  Asked  who  is  rector,  he  says  that  the  master  and  brethren  of 
St.  Leonard’s  are  rectors,  and  hold  it  in  appropriation  by  gift  of  a certain  king  of  England  who  founded  the 
hospital.  Asked  whether  the  church  was  of  old  a free  chapel  of  the  king  situated  within  the  site  and  close  of  Bowes 
Castle,  he  says  that  the  church  is  situated  within  the  ambit  of  the  walls,  because  their  foundations  are  still  clearly 
visible.  Asked  whether  the  church  enjoys  royal  privilege  as  a free  chapel  of  the  king  like  the  king’s  other  free 
chapels,  he  agrees.  And  he  knows  that  when  the  king  arraigned  the  right  of  patronage  of  the  hospital  against  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  York,  it  was  confirmed  by  jurors  of  the  country  that  the  church  was  a free  chapel  of  the  king 
and  was  granted  at  the  original  foundation  of  the  hospital.37  And  he  says  that  they  have  so  possessed  the  church  with 
its  immunities  throughout  his  life  and  from  time  immemorial  continuously  and  peacefully.  And  they  still  possess 
it  unchallenged  at  present.  And  he  says  that  all  the  ordinaries  of  the  place,  whenever  they  have  exercised  the  office 
of  visitation,  have  tolerated  the  immunity  and  liberty  of  the  church,  the  church  doors  being  closed,  because  he  has 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  any  ordinaries  visiting  there  unless  they  abstained  from  entry.  And  this  has  been  peacefully 
observed  throughout  his  life  by  custom,  and  he  has  never  heard  the  contrary.  And  all  this  is  common  knowledge  in 
Yorkshire,  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  neighbouring  places.  Nor  do  they  pay  anything  to  the  archdeacon 
of  Richmond  for  the  church.  He  cannot  add  anything  else. 

8.  Brother  John  of  Bedale  sworn,  examined  and  carefully  questioned  upon  the  statement.  And  he  says  that  he 
has  known  the  church  of  Bowes  for  forty-five  years  as  he  recalls.  Asked  who  is  rector,  he  says  that  the  master  and 
brethren  of  St.  Leonard’s  are  rectors,  and  hold  it  appropriated  by  gift  of  a certain  king  who  founded  the  hospital. 
Asked  whether  the  church  was  of  old  a free  chapel  of  the  king  situated  within  the  site  and  close  of  Bowes  Castle, 
he  agrees,  since  the  foundations  of  the  castle  walls  are  still  visible  outside  the  cemetery.  And  he  has  seen  a gateway 
which  is  called  ‘Bowes’  from  which  the  village  takes  its  name.  And  he  says  that  the  church  enjoys  every  immunity 
and  liberty  and  every  royal  privilege,  because  he  has  seen  Master  Henry  Newark  then  archdeacon  of  Richmond 
sitting  in  the  cemetery  receiving  the  transgressions  of  the  parish  with  the  church  doors  closed.  Nor  did  he  exercise 
any  other  visitation  there  or  any  other  ordinary  have  entry  into  the  church  to  visit  it  etfcepta  s specified;  but  they  have 
abstained  as  the  church  is  situated  within  the  castle  walls.  And  he  says  that  the  master  and  brethren  have  always 
been  in  possession  of  that  church  and  its  immunities  throughout  his  lifetime  and  from  time  immemorial  continuously 
and  peacefully,  and  are  still  in  possession  without  challenge.  And  he  says  that  this  has  peacefully  been  observed  by 
custom.  And  nevertheless  he  says  that  concerning  all  this  it  is  common  knowledge  throughout  the  diocese  of  York, 
the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  and  throughout  the  whole  country.  He  cannot  add  anything  else. 

These  witnesses  were  examined  on  27  March  1325.  The  vicar-general,  at  the  request  of  William  de  Angelby,  the 
proctor  of  the  master  and  brethren,  having  fully  considered  the  merits  of  the  matter,  gave  judgement  as  follows: 

Judgement  that  as  confirmed  that  the  master  and  brethren  of  St.  Leonard’s  hold  and  have  held  the  church  of 
Bowes  for  an  adequate  time  correctly  and  canonically  like  a free  chapel  of  the  king  and  that  it  has  been  and  is  free 
and  immune  like  the  king’s  other  free  chapels,  so  that  when  visitation  is  made  of  the  deanery  of  Richmond,  it  is 
visited  by  ancient  custom  with  its  doors  closed  and  ordinaries  standing  or  sitting  in  the  church  cemetery;  and  more- 
over that  the  ordinaries  have  tolerated  this  freedom  or  immunity  in  the  past,  although  as  regards  the  chaplains  serving 
there  and  the  parishioners  of  that  church  all  matters  of  jurisdiction  should  pertain  to  the  archdeacon  of  Richmond; 
having  inspected  instruments  and  attestations  of  witnesses  produced  by  the  proctor,  published  these  and  consulted 

36  This  is  a distorted  reference  to  the  inquisition  made  at  the  royal  visitation  of  the  hospital  in  1280,  which  followed 
the  king’s  recovery  of  the  advowson  ( CPR  1334-8,  pp.  266-8  and  P.R.O.  Just.  1 / 1075/59  (Yorks,  assize  roll,  Trinity 
8 Edward  I)). 
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the  opinion  of  experts,  it  is  declared  that  the  church  pertains  to  the  master  and  brethren  in  appropriation  free  and 
immune  as  regards  the  stated  mode  of  visitation  like  other  of  the  king’s  chapels  of  a similar  kind,  saving  other  rights, 
uses,  liberties  and  customs  to  the  archdeacon.  The  master  and  brethren  are  dismissed  from  being  further  impleaded 
about  the  matter.  All  of  this  is  published  by  Master  William,  notary  public,  and  authenticated  by  the  seal  of  the 
vicar-general  of  the  archdeaconry  and  corroborated  by  the  sign  manual  of  the  notary  public.  Enacted  15  April 
1325,  in  the  presence  of  Master  Gerald  de  Martino,  Philip  of  Nassington,  advocate,  Roger  Twyford,  clerks,  and 
many  other  witnesses. 

Eschatocol  of  William  de  Syreston,  clerk  of  the  diocese  of  York  and  notary  public  by  apostolic  authority, 
publishing  and  corroborating  with  his  sign  manual  the  aforegoing  declaration  on  the  authority  and  at  the  request 
of  the  vicar-general. 


(ii)  Copy  of  the  vicar-general  of  Richmond’s  declaration  upon  the  church  of  Bowes 

Notarial  instrument  publishing  a copy  of  the  declaration  made  by  Master  Raymond  of  St.  Crispin,  vicar-general 
of  the  archdeacon  of  Richmond,  approving  the  vicar-general’s  pendent  seal  of  red  wax  on  green  silk  cords  and 
recognising  the  sign  manual  with  which  it  is  corroborated  as  the  notary’s  own,  which  declaration  follows : 

The  declaration  itself  ut  supra. 

Notarial  eschatocol  of  William  de  Syreston  with  record  that  the  preceding  copy  was  made  at  York  on  27  June 
1325  in  the  presence  of  Brother  Robert  of  Leyburn,  chaplain,  and  John  of  Ulleskelf,  clerk,  witnesses  especially  sum- 
moned. Further  testification  by  William  de  Syreston  that  he  saw,  read  and  inspected  the  declaration  and  transcribed  it 
himself,  neither  adding  nor  subtracting  anything  which  would  change  or  damage  the  meaning,  and  examined, 
witnessed  and  added  his  sign  manual. 


(iii)  Instrument  acknowledging  the  chapel  of  Bowes  as  a free  chapel  of  the  king 

Declaration  by  Raymond  of  St.  Crispin,  vicar-general  of  the  archdeacon  of  Richmond,  that  on  15  April  1325  he 
gave  judgement  on  the  following  matter  at  the  request  of  William  de  Angelby,  proctor  of  the  master  and  brethren 
of  St.  Leonard’s,  who  appeared  before  him,  as  follows: 

The  judgement  itself  ut  supra. 

Eschatocol  of  William  de  Syreston,  notary  public,  ut  supra. 
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RESOURCEFUL  VILLEINS:  THE  CELLARER 
FAMILY  OF  WAWNE  IN  HOLDERNESS 


By  Marjorie  J.  O.  Kennedy 


Summary  In  1356  Richard  Cellarer  claimed  that  he  and  his  cousins  were  not  villeins  of  the  Abbey  of  Meaux  but  of 
the  king.  After  several  enquiries  by  the  Escheator  of  Holderness  and  various  royal  commissions,  and  after  imprison- 
ment by  the  monks  and  escapes,  he  lost  his  case  in  1361.  The  ancestry  and  connections  of  his  family  are  examined 
and  a similar  revolt  of  villeins  at  Beeford  is  described.  Hostility  to  the  abbey  by  influential  neighbours  may  account 
for  support  given  to  the  Cellarers. 


Abbot  Thomas  of  Burton  in  his  chronicle  of  Meaux  Abbey  writes  at  some  length  about 
a remarkable  family  of  villeins  who  settled  in  Wawne,  probably  in  the  late  thirteenth 
century.1  Their  spirited  struggle  against  the  authority  of  the  abbot  lasted  for  at  least  three 
years,  and  the  audacity  of  their  proceedings  evidently  made  the  monks  feel  that  their  little 
world  was  tumbling  about  their  ears.2  Such  an  experience  would  not  easily  have  been 
forgotten  by  the  community:  Burton,  writing  more  than  thirty  years  later  and  describing 
a complicated  series  of  events  which  had  happened  possibly  before  he  was  born,3  was  able 
to  tell  the  story  in  detail,  using  the  official  account  of  the  case  still  to  be  found  in  the  cartulary 
of  the  abbey,4 5  but  also  adding  details  and  names  of  the  people  involved,  which  seem  to  be 
accurate  as  far  as  they  can  be  tested. 

The  main  protagonists  in  Burton’s  story  were  three  cousins,  John,  Richard  and  Thomas 
Cellarer,  the  grandsons  of  a certain  Adam,  a servant  and  protege  of  the  cellarer  of  his  day.6 
Richard  seems  to  have  been  the  most  resourceful  of  the  three ; he  was  certainly  more  adept 
at  taking  cover:  on  the  various  occasions  when  orders  went  forth  for  the  seizure  of  the 
persons  and  chattels  of  the  various  members  of  the  family,  it  was  always  Richard  who  could 
not  be  found.  Part  of  Wawne  belonged  to  the  Liberty  of  St.  Peter,  York,6  and  it  may  be 
that  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  such  orders  had  been  issued,  Richard  quietly  disappeared  into 
the  Liberty.  He  was  described  as  tenant  and  serviens  of  the  abbey,  and  seems  to  have  played 
some  part  in  its  affairs.  In  1353,  for  instance,  when  the  cellarer,  John  of  Rislay,  was  plotting 
against  Abbot  William  of  Dringhoe  in  the  hope  of  supplanting  him,  he  made  use  of  an 
incident  in  which  Richard  Cellarer  had  been  involved.  Richard  had  been  accused  of  stealing 
a horse  worth  405  and  other  goods  to  the  value  of  205  from  the  Prior  of  Haltemprice,  and 
to  stir  up  local  feeling  against  Abbot  William  John  accused  him  of  being  an  accessory  to 
the  felony,  having  knowingly  received  Richard  and  the  stolen  goods  at  Meaux.7  This 
supposed  crime  was  said  to  have  taken  place  towards  the  end  of  July  1349,8  when  Willian 
of  Dringhoe  would  still  have  been  subcellarer9  and  probably  about  the  time  when  William 
of  Wolfreton,  the  Prior  of  Haltemprice,  died.10  Richard  was  declared  innocent  and  it  may 

1 Chronica  Monasterii  de  Melsa  (Rolls  Series  43,  (1866-8)  subsequently  referred  to  as  C.M.),  iii.,  pp.  127-42. 1 must 
acknowledge  my  great  debt  to  Dr.  F.  W.  Brooks,  who  first  introduced  me  to  the  Chronicle  of  Meaux,  and  then  with 
his  great  knowledge  of  sources  opened  up  new  lines  of  approach  for  me. 

2 C.M.  iii.,  p.  129;  ‘we  saw  ourselves  as  if  conquered  by  our  villeins’. 

3 C.M.  i.  Introduction,  lviii-lxi,  lxx. 

4 B.M.  Lansdowne  MS  424,  ff.  83  et  sqq. 

5 In  the  Chronicle  the  name  is  consistently  given  as  ‘Cellerar’. 

* Poulson,  G.,  Holderness  (Hull  1841),  ii,  p.  284.  The  Chancellor  of  York  Minster  had  the  jurisdiction  there. 

7 C.M.  iii,  pp.  83-4. 

8 P.R.O.  Just.  Itin.  3/79/1  m.  12. 

9 C.M.  iii.  Introduction,  xii,  pp.  36-7. 

10  Hamilton  Thompson,  A.,  ‘The  Pestilences  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  in  the  Diocese  of  York’,  Arch.  Journ., 
LXXI  (1914),  p.  122  n.  1. 
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well  be  that  he  was  acting  in  an  official  capacity  on  behalf  of  the  abbey,  perhaps  recovering 
the  value  of  a debt  on  the  death  of  the  prior.  On  at  least  one  occasion  Richard  also  appeared, 
with  a companion,  before  the  collectors  of  subsidies,  as  a representative  of  his  vill. 11 

By  July  1356  the  situation  in  the  Abbey  of  Meaux  was  troubled:  John  of  Rislay  had 
succeeded  in  supplanting  William  of  Dringhoc  as  abbot  in  1353,  but  had  himself  been  forced 
to  retire;  the  former  cellarer,  Robert  of  Beverley,  was  made  abbot  in  his  stead,  and  William 
of  Dringhoe  was  to  return  to  the  abbey,  having  been  promised  a generous  settlement.12 
Such  a situation  was  almost  bound  to  lead  to  divisions,  and  whether  by  plan  or  by  coin- 
cidence it  was  at  this  moment  that  the  abbey’s  villeins  decided  to  ‘strike  off  the  yoke 
of  their  servitude  with  all  their  might’.13  Three  or  four  of  the  ringleaders  were  imprisoned 
by  the  monks,  but  characteristically  Richard  Cellarer  escaped,  ‘taking  secretly  to  flight’, 
and — amazingly  for  someone  of  his  status — managed  to  gam  the  ear  of  the  Escheator  for 
Holderness,  William  Fililode. 

By  this  period  quite  a number  of  villeins  of  the  more  enterprising  sort  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  were  chafing  under  the  legal  disabilities  of  their  status.  Some,  helped  by 
‘counsellors,  procurers,  maintainers  and  abettors’14  had  tried  to  improve  their  lot  by  paying 
for  exemplifications  of  Domesday  Book  in  the  king’s  court,  in  the  hope  of  claiming  the 
considerable  privileges  of  ancient  demesne.  Richard  could  hardly  claim  these,  since  Holder- 
ness had  largely  been  held  by  Drogo  de  Bevrere  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,15 
but  he  did  claim  that  he  and  the  others  were  the  king’s  villeins,  belonging  to  the  manor  of 
Easington,  a ‘member’  of  the  great  royal  manor  of  Burstwick.16  If  they  could  not  gain  their 
freedom,  at  least  they  might  be  better  off  as  royal  villeins,17  and  would  be  free  of  the  claims 
of  the  abbot,  their  near  neighbour.  If  Richard’s  claim  were  true,  then  the  king’s  rights 
were  clearly  involved  and  the  escheator  was  bound  to  take  action.  Fililode  had  been 
appointed  escheator  at  the  end  of  13  55, 18  but  as  the  revolt  of  the  villeins  was  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  time  of  Abbot  Robert,19  who  was  elected  in  July  1356,  it  may  have  been 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year  or  in  the  spring  of  1357  that  Richard  made  his  claim.  Fililode, 
acting  ex-officio,  then  took  an  inquisition,  at  which  the  villeins20  of  the  king’s  manor  of 
Easington  declared  on  oath  that  John,  Richard  and  Thomas  Cellarer  were  villeins  of  that 
manor  who  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  it  some  twenty  years  earlier.  (In  fact  it  was 
probably  a good  deal  more  than  twenty,  as  a study  of  the  documents  will  show.)21  As  a 
result  of  this  inquisition  Fililode  seized  the  bodies  and  goods  of  John  and  the  rest  into  the 
king’s  hands,  where  they  remained  ‘for  a considerable  time’.22 

The  monks,  however,  as  stewards  of  the  property  and  rights  of  their  house,  could  not 
meekly  surrender  any  part  of  that  property.  There  was  besides  a danger  that  such  a surrender 
might  embolden  the  rest  of  their  villeins  to  become  even  more  troublesome,  and  so  the  monks 
decided  to  petition  the  king  and  council,  complaining  of  Fililode’s  action,  and  asking  for  a 
commission  to  determine  whose  villeins  these  were.  To  prevent  the  king  and  council  from 
being  snowed  under  with  petitions,  leaving  little  or  no  time  for  other  more  important 
business,  it  had  been  decreed  that  all  such  petitions  must  go  through  the  proper  channels, 
and  this  procedure  was  likely  to  take  some  time.23  Eventually,  however,  on  16  February 

11  P.R.O.  E/179/202/56. 

12  C.M.  iii.  Introduction,  xv-xvii,  pp.  107-16. 

13  C.M.  iii.,  pp.  127-8. 

14  iJobson,  R.  B.,  The  Peasants’  Revolt  of  1381  (1970),  p.  76. 

15  V.C.H.  Yorks,  ii.,  pp.  264-69;  Easington:  ii.,  pp.  266-7  and  n.  35,  36. 

16  C.M.,  iii.,  p.  127. 

17  C.  Patent  R.  1334-8,  p.  518;  C/145/78/13  is  a case  in  point. 

18  List  of  Escheators  for  England  and  Wales  (List  and  Index  Soc.  LXXII),  p.  199. 

19  C.M.  iii,  p.  128. 

20  It  is  Abbot  Burton  who  says  that  they  were  villeins;  the  official  return  does  not  name  the  jurors. 

21  See  below,  p.  115. 

22  C.M.  iii,  pp.. 128-9. 

23  C.  Close  R.  1279-88,  pp.  56-7. 
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1358  the  Chancery  directed  a writ  of  certiorari  super  causa  to  Fililode,  asking  him  why  he  had 
taken  the  three  cousins,  their  goods  and  issues  into  the  king’s  hand.24  Fililode  did  not  give 
the  date  of  receipt  on  the  back  of  the  writ,  as  local  officials  sometimes  did,  but  if  three  to 
four  weeks  was  the  normal  time  taken  for  delivery,26  he  would  have  received  it  about  the 
middle  of  March  1358.  In  his  return  he  wrote  that  he  had  taken  John  and  Thomas  Cellarer 
into  the  king’s  hand  as  a result  of  the  inquisition  he  had  taken,  as  he  had  found  that  they 
belonged  to  the  manor  of  Easington  and  had  withdrawn  themselves  and  their  goods  without 
the  king’s  licence  to  his  damage  and  prejudice,  and  for  no  other  reason.26 

The  next  step  was  taken  on  8 May  1358,  when  the  king  addressed  letters  patent  to  John 
de  Botheby,  John  de  Monceaux,  Fililode  and  John  de  Wilton.  After  quoting  Fililode’s 
return  on  the  one  hand,  and  stating  the  abbot’s  counter-claim  as  put  forward  in  his  petition 
on  the  other,  the  king  ‘wishing  to  be  more  fully  informed’  directed  the  four  commissioners 
to  find  by  inquisition  whose  villeins  the  Cellarers  and  their  companions  really  were,  ‘since 
when,  by  what  title  and  right,  and  in  what  way’.27  Further  time  elapsed  but  the  inquisition 
was  finally  taken  at  Fledon  on  29  December  1358.  Fililode  was  of  the  quorum,  but  all  four 
commissioners  turned  up.  They  were  apparently  all  men  who  were  active  in  local  affairs. 
There  was  a John  de  Botheby  who  was  heir  to  the  manor  of  Camerington  and  other  lands, 
but  at  this  time  he  was  still  a minor — possibly  the  clerk  of  the  same  name,  who  had  custody 
of  the  lands  until  young  John  came  of  age,  acted  on  this  occasion.  The  name  of  John  de 
Monceaux  is  found  on  many  commissions  of  the  time;  if  he  was  the  man  described 
elsewhere  as  lord  of  Barmston,  he  held  it  of  the  Flonour  of  Aumale  by  the  service  of  suit 
of  court  at  the  Wapentake  of  Holderness  every  three  weeks.  A John  de  Wilton,  possibly 
of  Marfleet,  was  a collector  of  the  Tenth  and  Fifteenth  in  the  East  Riding. 

The  jurors  of  the  first  inquisition,  whose  names  are  not  given,  were  said  by  Burton  to 
have  been  villeins  of  the  manor  of  Easington  and,  if  so,  possibly  sympathetic  to  fellow 
villeins.  The  names  of  the  jurors  for  this  second  enquiry  are  given  and,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
identified,  they  seem  to  have  been  people  of  rather  a different  standing.  They  included,  for 
instance,  Hugh  Gilt,  possibly  the  man  of  that  name  who  held  some  land  in  chief  in  Sproatley 
of  the  Honour  of  Aumale,  for  which  he  rendered  £6  11s.  5jd.  to  the  king’s  bailiff  (a  sum 
which  was  entered  in  the  Burstwick  accounts  until  the  ending  of  the  system  of  chamber 
manors  and  the  grant  of  Burstwick  to  the  king’s  daughter,  Isabella).  Hugh  also  held  of 
various  other  people,  including  the  Archbishop  of  York,  to  whom  he  owed  suit  of  court  at 
Patrington.  Then  there  were  John  de  Veer  and  John  of  Sproatley,  names  which  occur 
frequently  in  the  lists  of  jurors  at  this  time;  a John  de  Veer  served  as  bailiff  of  Holderness  and 
occasionally  acted  as  attorney  for  Princess  Isabella,  Lady  of  Burstwick;  a John  of  Sproatley 
held  a carucate  of  land  there  and  possibly  also  was  bailiff  of  Holderness  in  1350.  On  at  least 
one  occasion  a John  de  Veer  and  a John  of  Sproatley  appeared  together  as  the  official 
representatives  of  the  vill  of  Sproatley.  Some  doubt  has  been  cast  on  the  reality  of  the 
evidence  put  forward  in  proofs  of  age,  but  for  what  it  is  worth  there  was  a John  of 
Sproatley  who  was  said  to  have  served  in  his  early  years  as  an  esquire  with  Richard  de  Roos 
and  to  have  gone  to  Canterbury  on  pilgrimage.  Walter  de  Faucumberg  (of  Withernwick,) 
another  of  the  jurors  at  this  inquisition,  was  possibly  the  son  of  Thomas  de  Faucumberg  of 
Withernwick  and  the  man  who  in  his  younger  days  had  been  in  the  service  of  Hugh  of 
Ulrome,  probably  also  as  an  esquire.  Other  jurors  included  Walter  del  Castell,  possibly  the 
man  who  held  land  in  East  Hatfield,  and  Richard  of  Goxhill,  who  perhaps  in  his  youth  had 

24  P.R.O.  C/257/28.  The  regnal  year  is  not  very  clear  but  appears  to  be  32  (i.e.  1358). 

25  P.R.O.  C/257/33.  Writ  to  T.  Musgrave,  Sheriff  of  Yorks.,  dated  13  Feb.,  received  2 March  (1360);  C/202/40, 
Writ  to  M.  Constable,  Sheriff,  dated  25  April,  received  28  May  (1361) ; C/202/40,  two  writs  to  the  same,  dated  6 and 
13  April,  both  received  2 May  (1361).  A bundle  of  writs  was  probably  allowed  to  accumulate  before  being  given  to 
the  messenger. 

26  P.R.O.  C/257/28. 

27  P.R.O.  C/145/177/16;  C.M.  iii,  129-30. 
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been  on  pilgrimage  to  Santiago.28  As  far  as  one  can  tell  these  jurors  seem  to  have  been  men 
in  their  late  forties  and  fifties,  small  landowners,  holding  minor  official  positions,  active  in 
local  affairs,  acting  as  witnesses  to  charters  and  so  on.  Their  verdict  was  that  the  villeins 
belonged  to  the  Abbot  of  Meaux.29 

A return  to  this  effect  was  made  to  Chancery,  and  in  due  course  a writ  was  directed  to  the 
Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  to  return  the  villeins  and  their  belongings  to  the  abbot  ‘wherever  they 
might  be  found,  unless  they  were  in  the  royal  demesnes’.30  Holderness,  however,  was  a 
Liberty,  and  the  sheriff  could  only  pass  on  any  writs  concerning  it  to  the  bailiff,  who  at  this 
time  was  Robert  Lorimer.  Sometimes  the  sheriff  could  only  report  that  he  had  commanded 
the  bailiff  of  the  Liberty,  who  was  the  person  responsible  for  executing  the  writ,  to  make  a 
full  return,  but  that  the  latter  had  given  him  no  answer.31  In  this  case,  however,  the  bailiff 
apparently  did  take  action,  and  John  and  Thomas  with  all  their  goods  and  issues  were  handed 
back  to  the  abbot.  Once  again  Richard  was  not  to  be  found,  but  his  goods  were  handed 
over.32  Allowing  for  delays  in  procedure,  this  would  probably  have  been  in  the  spring  of 
1359,  yet  in  January  of  that  year  Richard  had  appeared  at  Hedon  before  the  collectors  of 
subsidies  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  his  vill. 33 

After  a short  interval  John,  his  cousin  Thomas  and  two  other  members  of  the  family  made 
their  next  move,  which  in  the  circumstances  was  a very  astute  one.  They  brought  a plea 
against  the  abbot,  alleging  that  on  a certain  day  before  the  taking  of  the  inquest  at  Hedon 
he  had  taken  away  by  force  and  then  detained  some  of  those  hired  as  ploughmen  by  John 
and  William  Cellarer.  Such  an  act  was  an  offence  under  the  recently  enacted  Statute  of 
Labourers,  and  John  and  William  claimed  damages  of  -£$  each.  In  the  meantime  a meeting 
had  been  arranged  at  Hedon  between  the  abbot  and  the  auditors  of  the  king  and  of  his 
daughter  Isabella,  now  the  Lady  of  Burstwick,  to  discuss  the  matter  of  these  villeins  and  to 
negotiate  a settlement.  On  the  appointed  day,  when  the  abbot  and  his  attendants  rode  over 
to  Hedon,  he  was  attached  to  answer  to  the  king  and  to  the  Cellarers  for  the  infringement  of 
the  statute,  his  horses  were  led  off  to  Burstwick  to  be  impounded  in  the  king’s  park  there, 
and  he  was  forced  to  borrow  others  to  get  him  home  again.34 

The  plea  was  heard  at  Hedon  before  the  Justices  of  Labourers.  Abbot  Burton  names 
William  of  Belthorpe  as  one  of  the  justices,  and  since  he  apparently  acted  as  justice  for  the 
East  Riding  between  20  November  1358  and  4 November  1359, 35  this  particular  session 
may  have  taken  place  sometime  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1359.  The  abbot’s  defence 
against  the  plea  of  force  was  that  he  was  not  bound  to  answer,  since  John  and  the  rest  were 
his  villeins  and  they  and  their  forebears  had  belonged  to  the  church  of  Meaux  from  time 
immemorial.  The  plaintiffs  were  examined  singly  and  at  this  point,  perhaps  understandably, 
seem  to  have  lost  their  nerve : they  admitted  that  they  were  villeins  of  the  abbot,  and  to  the 
monks  this  was  an  unexpected  triumph,  since  it  virtually  meant  that  the  Cellarers  had  lost 
their  case.36  They  still  maintained  that  the  abbot  ought  to  answer,  especially  as  he  had  not 
denied  that  he  had  carried  off  some  of  their  hired  men  contrary  to  the  statute,  and  they  still 
sought  judgement  and  damages.  Inevitably,  however,  as  acknowledged  villeins  their  plea 

28  The  other  jurors  were  Thomas  de  Belle,  John  of  Wassand,  John  of  Pauli,  Hugh  Barun,  Stephen  of  Hatfield  and 
John  of  Cotom.  Cal.  Inq.p.m.  ix,  pp.  157,  364,  384;  x,  pp.  234,  321,  322,  365,  366,  545,  548;  xi,  p.  392;  P.R.O. 
C/135/178/15;  C/ 135/179/8 ; E/ 1 59/i34,  ‘Adhuc  status  & visus  de  term.  Pasch.  ann.  32’  (dorso),  ‘Brevia  directa 
Baronibus  Mich.  32  (John  of  Wilton  and  John  de  Veer  respectively);  E/179/202/56  for  John  de  Veer  and  John  of 
Sproatley — not  necessarily  the  same  men;  SC/6/1082/8;  KBi38/box  5/no.  103  for  Walter  del  Castell. 

29  P.R.O.  C/145/177/16;  C.M.  iii,  p.  130. 

30  C.M.  iii,  p.  131. 

31  P.R.O.  C/257/29;  C/256/4/1. 

32  C.M.  iii,  p.  131. 

33  P.R.O.  E/179/202/56. 

34  C.M.  iii,  pp.  13 1-2. 

35  P.R.O.  E/372/205,  Ebor.  m.  2 (other  justices  were  named  for  1358  and  1360). 

36  C.M.  iii,  pp.  132-3. 
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was  dismissed,  they  were  adjudged  to  be  in  the  king’s  mercy,  and  the  abbot  was  allowed 
to  go  sine  die. 

After  this  setback,  Richard  Cellarer  once  more  appeared  upon  the  scene;  this  time  he 
made  an  appeal  to  the  king  against  this  latest  judgement.  If  by  this  Burton  means  the  king 
in  person,  not  just  ‘the  Crown’,  then  the  appeal  would  most  probably  have  been  made 
before  the  king  crossed  to  France  at  the  end  of  October  13  59. 3 7 In  his  appeal  Richard  traced 
the  descent  of  his  family  through  several  generations,  and  claimed  that  they  were  the  villeins 
of  the  royal  manor  of  Easington.  Belthorpe  was  commanded  to  send  the  records  of  the  case 
into  Chancery,  and  the  king  himself  took  action,38  influenced,  or  so  Abbot  Burton  says, 
by  certain  members  of  his  council  who  were  evilly  disposed  towards  the  Abbey  ofMeaux.39 

Fresh  writs  were  sent  to  the  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  and  to  the  abbot  ordering  them  to  hand 
back  the  villeins  to  Fililode  the  escheator,  and  once  again  John  and  Thomas  with  all  their 
goods  and  issues  were  duly  handed  over,  and  the  transaction  was  recorded  in  an  indenture 
made  between  the  abbot  and  Fililode.  As  for  Richard,  they  had  never  been  able  to  lay  hands 
on  him,40  but  his  goods  were  handed  over.  Another  writ  summoned  the  abbot  under  pain 
of  forfeiture  to  answer  in  person  to  the  king  in  Chancery  for  the  injury  done  to  these  men 
who,  the  king  said,  were  his  villeins.  A day  was  fixed  for  the  abbot’s  appearance,  and  he 
prudently  went  to  London  beforehand  to  prepare  the  way,  with  ‘certain  not  insignificant 
gifts’41  for  the  Chancellor,  Bishop  Edington  of  Winchester.  Despite  opposition  from  certain 
members  of  the  council,  he  was  given  permission  to  appoint  two  men  from  Beverley  as  his 
attorneys  to  answer  in  his  stead,  while  he  himself  returned  to  Meaux. 

The  two  attorneys,  William  of  Rise  and  Thomas  of  Beverley,  seem  first  to  have 
approached  the  king  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  a Chancery  writ  ordering  the  villeins 
to  be  returned  to  the  abbot  on  the  strength  of  the  findings  of  the  recent  inquisition  at 
Hedon.  Finally  an  agreement  was  reached  whereby  the  abbot  through  his  attorneys  pledged 
himself  to  answer  to  the  king,  or  to  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Isabella,  for  the  villeins  and 
all  their  belongings,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  indenture  made  between  him  and  the 
princess.  In  return  the  attorneys  asked  that  the  villeins  should  be  handed  back  to  the  abbot 
to  hold  until  the  question  of  ownership  was  settled.42  By  this  time  the  king  had  gone  abroad, 
leaving  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  a boy  of  five,  as  nominal  regent  in  his  absence.  On  12 
February  the  council,  acting  in  Thomas’s  name,  directed  letters  patent  to  Fililode,  ordering 
him  to  return  the  villeins  to  the  abbot,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  between  the 
princess  and  the  abbot.43 

As  a result  the  villeins  were  once  again  handed  back  to  the  abbot,  but  this  was  by  no  means 
the  end  of  the  story.  Shortly  afterwards  some  of  them  were  imprisoned,  apparently  for  a 
fresh  act  of  defiance,  in  a building  at  Meaux  used  by  the  bursar  and  situated  below  the 
monks’  dormitory,  where  it  was  thought  they  were  in  sure  custody.44  Once  again,  however, 
the  monks  reckoned  without  the  enterprising  character  of  these  villeins:  one  of  them,  on 
this  occasion  apparently  John  Cellarer,  managed  to  escape  one  night  through  a shaft  leading 
from  the  latrines,45  presumably  in  the  rere-dorter,  into  a drain  called  Dogdyk,  and  so  got 
clean  away,  at  least  in  a figurative  sense.  Despite  previous  setbacks,  he  managed  to  get  a 
writ  directing  Thomas  de  Musgrave,  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,46  to  lay  the  case  of  John  and 

37  Powicke,  Sir  F.  M.,  and  Fryde,  E.  B.,  Handbook  of  British  Chronology  (2nd.  ed.,  1961),  p.  36;  Rymer,  T.,  Foedera 
vi.  Index  Chronologicus. 

38  C.M.  iii,  p.  134:  ‘rex  ipse’. 

39  Burton  gives  no  reason  for  their  attitude. 

40  C.M.  iii,  pp.  134-5:  ‘extra  manus  nostras  semper  esset’. 

41  C.M.  iii,  p.  135. 

42  C.M.  iii,  pp.  135-6. 

43  Cal.  Pat.  R.  1358-61,  pp.  342-3;  for  Thomas  see  Handbook  of  British  Chronology  (1961),  p.  36. 

44  C.M.  iii,  p.  136  and  n.  7. 

46  Ibid.,  p.  136  and  n.  8. 

46  P.R.O.  Lists  and  Indexes  IX. 
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William  Cellarer  before  the  next  assizes  at  York,  providing  they  gave  pledges  for  proving 
their  freedom,  and  meanwhile  to  leave  them  in  peace.  WTen  the  time  came,  however, 
they  failed  in  their  attempt  to  prove  their  freedom. 

The  king  returned  from  France  in  May  136047  and  on  12  July  issued  letters  patent 
commissioning  Nicholas  Damory,  William  of  Skipwith,  John  de  Botheby,  John  Sturmy 
and  William  Fililode  to  enquire  into  and  settle  the  ownership  of  these  villeins.48  Here  a 
fresh  difficulty  arose,  however,  for  Damory  appeared  to  the  monks  to  be  hostile  to  their 
cause.  Abbot  Burton  does  not  explain  why,  but  if  this  was  the  Nicholas  Damory  who  was 
appointed  steward  of  the  Princess  Isabella’s  household  in  February  1359  and  who,  in 
September  of  that  year,  was  awarded  an  annuity  of  -£40  at  the  Exchequer  for  his  good 
service  to  her,  this  might  be  a sufficient  reason  for  his  partiality.49  However  that  may  be, 
Burton’s  version  of  the  story  is  that  a day  had  been  fixed  for  the  hearing  at  Hedon  but 
Damory,  seeking  every  opportunity  of  getting  the  better  of  the  monks,  tried  to  keep  his 
arrival  secret  so  that  they  would  lose  their  case  by  default.50  The  monks,  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  that  Damory  might  try  to  take  them  by  surprise  and,  being  determined  that  their 
rights  should  not  be  lost  through  his  malice,  made  careful  preparations.  As  a result,  when 
Damory  suddenly  appeared  he  found  the  abbot  with  the  ‘good  men’  and  neighbours  whom 
he  had  summoned,  together  with  other  well-wishers,  all  prepared  for  the  hearing  of  the 
case.  Not  to  be  outdone  Damory  promptly  declared  that  there  was  a conspiracy  in  favour 
of  the  abbot  to  the  loss  of  the  king’s  rights  and  to  the  detriment  of  his  prerogative;  for  this 
reason  he  refused  to  take  an  inquisition  or  give  judgement.51 

Abbot  Burton  says  that  there  was  then  a delay  of  almost  a year  before  anything  further 
was  done,  and  in  fact  a fresh  commission  to  William  of  Skipwith,  Henry  of  Greystock, 
John  de  Botheby  and  Hugh  of  Appleby  was  dated  23  April  13  61. 5 2 Presumably  there  must 
have  been  some  new  initiative  from  one  side  or  the  other  leading  to  the  issue  of  this  new 
commission.  On  this  occasion  the  commissioners  were  directed  to  do  speedy  justice  for 
the  king  and  his  daughter  Isabella,  as  well  as  for  the  abbot,  and  to  hear  and  determine  the 
whole  business.  This  seems  to  have  been  a really  ‘high-powered’  commission,  for  in  addition 
to  the  usual  names  there  was  that  of  Henry  of  Greystock,  presumably  the  king’s  clerk  of 
that  name  who  amongst  other  things  had  been  auditor  of  the  Chamber  accounts  and 
responsible  for  the  dismantling  of  the  ‘Chamber  system’.53  According  to  one  account, 
however,  only  Skipwith,  who  was  of  the  quorum,  and  John  de  Botheby  actually  sat  on  the 
appointed  day.54  This  time  the  authorities  really  seem  to  have  been  determined  to  settle 
this  troublesome  case  without  further  delay,  for  the  hearing  was  ordered  to  take  place  on 
19  May,  less  than  four  weeks  after  the  date  of  the  commission.55  Marmaduke  Constable, 
the  sheriff,  was  ordered  to  summon  24  men,  knights  and  other  free  and  legal  men  of  the 
liberty  of  Holderness  (presumably  through  the  bailiff),  and  also  to  give  notice  of  the  hearing 
to  the  Princess  Isabella,  to  the  abbot,  and  to  John,  Richard  and  Thomas  Cellarer,  to  be  there 
if  it  should  seem  expedient.  On  the  appointed  day  William  Fililode  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  king  and  his  daughter,  while  the  abbot  and  the  three  Cellarer  cousins  attended 
personally. 

The  jurors  in  this  last  hearing  were  headed  by  four  knights:  John  de  Monceaux,  who  had 
probably  been  one  of  the  commissioners  on  the  previous  occasion,  John  of  Hedon,  Roger 

47  Rymer,  T.,  Foedera  vi.  Index  Chronologicus. 

48  Cal.  Pat.  R.  1358-61,  p.  481;  C.M.  iii,  p.  137. 

49  Cal.  Pat.  R.  1358-61,  pp.  106,  294;  Complete  Peerage  (1916),  iv,  p.  48,  n.  c. 

60  C.M.  iii,  p.  137-8. 

51  Ibid. 

62  Cal.  Pat.  R.  1358-61,  p.  481;  1361-64,  p.  67. 

53  P.R.O.  E/159/135,  ‘Brevia  directa  Baronibus’.  Trin.  33.  dorso:  ‘nuper  senescallus  et  auditor  exituum  camere 
nostre’;  Cal.  Pat.  R.  1345-48,  p.  299;  Tout,  T.  F.,  Chapters  in  Medieval  Administrative  History  (Manchester,  1928), 
iv,  pp.  267-70,  300,  308;  SC6/1081/5  m.  id  and  passim. 

54  B.M.  Lansdowne  MS.  424,  fos.  83  sqq;  P.R.O.  C/260/191/11  is  largely  illegible. 

55  ‘Wednesday  in  the  week  of  Pentecost  next  to  come’. 
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de  la  More  and  Gerard  of  Grimston,  men  whose  names  appear  in  commissions  of  various 
kinds,  as  collectors  of  the  subsidies,  and  so  on.  Among  the  other  eight  jurors  were  Edmund 
de  Wastenays,  elsewhere  described  as  lord  of  Thorngumbald  who,  for  what  it  is  worth,  is 
said  in  a proof  of  age  to  have  gone  on  pilgrimage  to  Santiago  in  about  1338;  Stephen  de 
Percy,  possibly  the  man  described  earlier  as  one  of  the  king’s  bailiffs  of  the  liberty  of 
Holderness;  and  Amand  and  William  of  Frodingham,  whose  names  seem  to  appear  very 
frequently  among  the  jurors  in  local  inquisitions  at  this  time.56 

The  jurors  gave  their  version  of  the  descent  of  the  Cellarer  family  in  detail  and  declared 
that  each  of  them  in  turn  had  been  the  villeins  of  successive  abbots  of  Meaux;  since  these 
findings  were  against  the  king’s  interests,  however,  the  commissioners  were  unwilling  to 
give  judgement  or  to  proceed  further  with  the  case  without  a special  mandate  from  the 
king  and  his  daughter.  They  therefore  adjourned  the  hearing  until  14  June  and  in  the 
meantime  made  a return  of  their  proceedings  to  Chancery.  The  authorities  showed  that 
they  could  act  promptly  when  they  chose:  the  king’s  reply  was  contained  in  a writ  dated 
28  May  1361,  in  which  he  ordered  them  to  proceed  to  judgement  according  to  law  and 
custom,  to  carry  out  all  the  instructions  in  their  commission  without  delay,  and  to  make  a 
return  of  their  proceedings  in  the  usual  way.57 

The  court  then  reassembled  on  the  given  day  and  the  justices,  having  first  urged  the  abbot 
to  treat  the  villeins  in  a decent  and  seemly  fashion  and  in  no  way  to  take  vengeance  on  them 
for  what  they  had  done,  judged  that  he  should  have  full  seisin  of  them,  and  they  were  duly 
handed  over  in  court.58  Possibly  the  Cellarers,  like  other  rebellious  villeins  ‘.  . . for  many 
Sundays  . . . stood  in  the  choir,  in  the  face  of  the  convent,  with  bare  heads  and  feet,  and 
. . . offered  wax  candles  in  token  of  subjection’.59 

Who  were  these  men  who  had  fought  so  long  and  so  skilfully  against  great  odds?  Here 
were  peasants  who  were  neither  cowed  nor  helpless.  They,  and  the  local  men  who  acted  as 
jurors,  claimed  to  be  able  to  trace  the  descent  of  the  family  through  four  or  five  generations. 
According  to  one  account,  there  was  a certain  Hugh  Hurt,  a villein  of  the  Count  of  Aumale, 
who  held  a toft  in  Easington  itself  (or  in  Dimlington  in  the  same  parish)  towards  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century;  this  toft  later  descended  to  Hugh’s  son  Robert,  possibly  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  thirteenth  century.60  In  support  of  their  claim  to  these  villeins,  the  monks 
argued  that  the  Count  of  Aumale,  William  de  Fortibus  II,  exchanged  his  20  bovates  of  land 
in  Dimlington  for  other  lands  which  a certain  Master  Geoffrey  Gybwyn  held  and  which  had 
belonged  to  the  count’s  great-grandmother,  Alice  de  Rumilly.  This  Gybwyn  was  from 
the  south61  and  may  have  been  the  lawyer  of  that  name  who  held  one  of  the  manors  in 
Marsh  Gibbon  in  Buckinghamshire.  If  so,  he  was  a generous  benefactor  to  various  abbeys,62 
and  his  main  interests  may  well  have  lain  in  the  south.63  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain 

56  B.M.  Lansdowne  MS.  424,  fo.  84V.  The  other  jurors  were  William  of  Hoton,  John  of  Goxhill,  Thomas  of 
Mappleton  and  John  of  Walwick;  P.R.O.  E/359  Class  List;  KB/138/Box  5;  No.  103;  C/135/179/8;  C/135/102/2; 
Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  X,  p.  548;  Cal.  Pat.  R.  1345-8,  pp.  108-9,  235. 

57  B.M.  Lansdowne  MS.  424,  fo.  85V. 

58  C.M.  iii,  p.  141. 

59  Dobson,  R.  B.,  The  Peasants’  Revolt  of  1381  (1970),  p.  83. 

60  C.M.  iii,  pp.  130,  134,  139-40;  P.R.O.  C/145/177/16,  C/260/191/11 ; B.M.  Lansdowne  MS.  424,  fos.  83  sqq. 
The  differences  in  these  accounts  are  mainly  differences  in  emphasis,  according  to  whether  the  aim  was  to  prove 
that  the  villeins  belonged  to  Meaux  or  to  the  king.  Hugh  Hurt  floruit  c.  1182-1210  and  his  son  Robert  c.  1210-1249 
(i.e.  in  the  time  of  the  third  to  the  eighth  abbot). 

61  C.M.  i,  p.  362;  iii,  130. 

62  Emden,  A.  B.,  A Biographical  Register  of  the  University  of  Oxford  to  1500  (Oxford,  1958),  ii,  p.  761;  V.C.H. 
Bucks,  iv,  p.  207:  ‘Westbury  Manor  in  Marsh  Gibbon.’ 

63  There  is,  however,  a tenuous  connection  with  Alice  de  Rumilly,  in  that  Westbury  Manor  was  part  of  the 
Barony  of  Dudley,  held  by  the  Paynel  family,  which  was  related  by  marriage  to  Alice’s  sister:  Saunders,  I.J., 
English  Baronies  (Oxford,  i960),  pp.  142,  143  n.  2,  55  n.  2:  Farrer,  W.,  Early  Yorkshire  Charters  (1939),  vi,  pp.  47-8 
and  genealogical  table  f.  p . 1 . If  Alice  did  grant  these  lands  to  Geoffrey,  and  not  to  his  father  Ralph,  Geoffrey  must 
have  been  very  young  at  the  time — possibly  receiving  his  early  training  in  her  household.  Alice  was  probably  dead 
by  1178 ; Ralph  was  living  in  1166;  and  Geoffrey  died  in  1235,  perhaps  at  a good  age,  as  he  was  said  to  have  lost  his 
faculties, 
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that  the  man  who  effected  the  exchange  with  William  de  Fortibus  gave  his  20  bovates  in 
Dimlington  to  the  Abbey  of  Meaux.  The  grant  was  made  in  the  time  of  Hugh,  abbot  from 
1210  to  1220,  and  may  be  dated  to  about  1215. 64  The  monks  claimed  that  Gybwyn  had 
granted  Robert  Hurt  to  Meaux,  but  in  fact  he  is  not  specifically  named  in  the  grant,  which 
merely  says  with  the  men  holding  the  said  land  and  with  all  their  issues  (sequela)’;65  they 
were  not  to  know  that  the  names  of  these  obscure  men  might  turn  out  to  be  important. 

The  name  Hurt  (or  Herd)  suggests  that  Hugh,  and  possibly  his  son  Robert  after  him,  may 
have  tended  sneep  or  other  animals,  and  may  have  been  used  to  long  hours  of  solitude, 
rather  than  to  working  in  a body  with  other  labourers,  and  so  perhaps  becoming  self- 
re  lant  and  independent  in  thought.  However  that  may  be,  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
quality  in  Robert  s son,  Adam,  that  caught  the  attention  of  the  Cellarer  of  Meaux,  a man 
w o played  a very  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  community  and  in  many  cases  was 
destined  to  be  a future  abbot.  In  the  course  of  his  business  of  buying  in  supplies  for  the  abbey 
he  would  visit  its  various  estates,  as  well  as  the  local  markets  and  fairs.66  After  his  father’s 
death  Adam  held  the  toft  in  Easington  (or  Dimlington)  for  a period,  then  surrendered  it 
and  became  the  servant  of  the  cellarer,  whom  he  served  for  many  years.67  As  such,  he  was 
assured  of  food,  shelter  and  clothes:  in  the  late  fourteenth  century  the  cellarer’s  ‘page’ 
was  allowed  four  loaves  of  the  first  quality  and  six  of  the  second  each  week  that  he  was  in 
the  monastery  a bowl  of  ale  from  the  cellar  daily,  and  relish  for  his  bread  from  the  abbot’s 
kitchen,  also  clothes  and  other  necessaries  as  his  master,  the  cellarer,  should  provide  for  him.68 
T is  may  well  have  seemea  a splendid  opening  for  an  able  young  man  of  villein  descent. 
Eventually  he  was  granted  a piece  of  land  in  Wawne,  which  he  held  of  the  abbot,69  and  if 
the  original  toft  was  in  Dimlington,  then  this  proved  to  be  a fortunate  move,  for  by  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  part  of  the  20  bovates  there  had  been  destroyed  by  the  sea, 
and  the  rest  was  much  reduced  in  value.70 

^ subsequent  descent  of  the  family  is  probably  shown  most  clearly  in  the  following 


Robert  Cellarer 


Adam  Hurt,  called  Cellarer 

t 


John  Cellarer  ‘and  others’71 

(Possibly  William) 

\ 


John  Cellarer 

I 

Richard  Cellarer 


William 


Thomas  Chapman  John  William 
(All  three  described  as  son  of  William,  son  of  Robert  Cellarer72) 


1 

William  Cellarer 

I 

Thomas  Cellarer 
William 


Adani  was  said  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  the  four  abbots  who  ruled  Meaux  between 
1249  and  1286,  and  to  have  left  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  called  Robert.73  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  subsidy  list  of  1296-7  for  Wawne,  in  which  Robert  le  Cellarer  appears, 


64  b P-  362;  B.M  Cotton  MS.  Vit.  C.,  vi,  fos.  11,  117:  ‘They  were  acquired  about  the  time  of  the  general 

x fp^sumably  the  Lateran  Council  of  1215).  William  de  Fortibus  II  lived  ^1191-1241  & 

85  B.M.  Cotton  MS.  Vit.  C.,  vi,  fo.  n.  * 

celrvTvemo^vr The  Monadic  Order  in  England  (2nd  ed.  Cambridge,  1963),  pp.  427-41.  For  a late  fourteenth- 
7 f th  cellarer  s department  .at  Meaux  see  B.M.  Cotton  MS.  Vit  C.,  vi  fo  238V 

a 1 ‘ lU’/Pf  I3t  I4°‘  Ce!laff  Was  also  said  to  have  charSe  of  the  miU  and  the  men  who  worked  it,  but  had 

A haVC  been  caUed  Miller’  not  Cellarer  (see  B.M.  Egerton  MS.  1141,  fo.  i85v). 

-D.ivi.  Add.  Mo.  26734,  to.  242V. 

89  CM.  iii,  pp.  134,  140. 

70  B.M.  Add.  MS.  26734,  fo.  183. 

with  the  thlS  d°es  n0t  aSree 

is  left  (rCnta‘  °f  1396);  B M'  Egert°n  MS'  °41’  f°-  l84'  “0394.  Where  a space 
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presumably  Adam’s  son.  He  paid  25.,  and  of  the  14  names  on  the  list  for  Wawne  only 
William  of  Wressle  (35.  4 Jd.)  and  Robert  Marescall  (25.  2 d)  paid  more  than  he.  There  is  no 
John  on  the  list,  and  no  likely  William  (except  perhaps  William  Wood — ‘de  Bosco’ — 
I4^d).  By  this  time  the  family’s  break  with  their  former  home  seems  to  have  been 
complete:  in  the  list  of  names  for  Easington  and  Dimlington  there  is  none  which  has  any 
recognisable  connection  with  the  Hurt/Cellarer  family.74  The  next  available  list  for  Wawne 
is  of  1332-3,  and  on  this  occasion  William  le  Cellarer,  possibly  Robert’s  youngest  brother, 
paid  25.  (or  25.  ojd.).75 

It  was  the  three  cousins  of  the  next  generation,  John,  Richard  and  Thomas,  who  played 
the  main  parts  in  the  events  of  1358-61,  described  above.  There  is,  however,  some 
confusion  among  the  various  Williams  of  the  family.  According  to  the  jurors  of  1358,  the 
family  of  Robert  Cellarer  consisted  of  John  ‘and  others’,  and  since  the  Thomas,  John  and 
William  who  figure  in  the  rental  of  1396,  and  were  presumably  of  the  next  generation, 
were  each  said  to  be  son  of  William,  son  of  Robert  Cellarer,  it  would  be  convenient  to 
suppose  that  one  of  the  ‘others’  was  called  William.  On  the  other  hand  Abbot  Burton,  who 
seems  to  have  been  pretty  accurate  as  far  as  his  account  can  be  tested,  says  that  John  and 
Thomas  (the  grandsons  of  Adam  and  two  of  the  main  protagonists)  were  the  fathers  of  the 
two  Williams.76  A possible  explanation  might  be  that  John’s  son  William  had  died  between 
1361  and  1394,  and  that  the  family  holding  had  passed  to  John’s  brother  William  for  his 
lifetime,  and  then  to  the  latter’s  three  sons. 

Already  in  the  subsidy  list  of  1296-7  Robert  Cellarer  seems  to  have  been  among  the  most 
prosperous  men  of  his  village.  In  their  turn  John,  Thomas  and  the  two  Williams  were 
sufficiently  prosperous  to  employ  others  as  ploughmen;77  but  it  is  with  the  next  generation, 
the  three  men  who  figure  in  the  rentals  of  1394  and  1396,  that  it  is  possible  to  get  a more 
precise  idea  of  their  economic  standing.78  The  most  important  of  the  three  was  called 
Thomas;  the  scribe  in  1394  was  not  certain  of  his  grandfather’s  name,  but  in  1396  he  was 
called  Thomas  Chapman,  son  of  William,  son  of  Robert  Cellarer,  nativus  by  status  but 
one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  village  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  He  and  his  wife 
Avice  held  a messuage  for  life,  with  a croft,  a bovate  of  land,  and  14  acres  of  land  and 
meadow;  they  were  entitled  to  12  cartloads  of  turves  and  four  ‘frithgates’  (i.e.  pasture  for 
12  beasts),  and  rendered  295.  2 d.  a year.  By  1396  Thomas  also  held  a croft  beside 
‘lesthedyk’  called  Milnegarth,  for  which  he  rendered  an  additional  3 s.  and  unlike  most, 

if  not  all,  of  the  other  villeins,  he  seems  to  have  rendered  money  rents  only  by  way  of 
service.  At  this  time  the  abbey  lands  in  Wawne  seem  to  have  been  let  to  farm,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  his  own  holdings  Thomas  had  joined  with  six  other  men  in  renting  40  acres  of 
meadow  in  a close  called  Graylaks79  for  a total  of  66s.  8 d.  Thomas  and  a man  called 
William  Wylkinson  each  held  10  acres  of  the  40;  the  other  five,  who  were  economically 
less  important,  held  the  remaining  20  acres  between  them.80  In  spite  of  his  economic 
importance,  however,  Thomas  probably  did  not  serve  as  reeve,  as  one  might  have  expected, 
since  this  official  seems  to  have  been  chosen  from  a small  group  of  holders  of  certain  tofts.81 

Thomas’s  brother  William  seems  also  to  have  been  a man  of  some  standing  from  an 

74  P.R.O.  E/ 1 79/202/ 1 (25  Ed.  I). 

75  P.R.O.  E/179/202/18  (6  Ed.  III). 

76  C.M.  iii,  p.  134. 

77  Ibid.,  pp.  13 1-2. 

78  B.M.  Egerton  MS.,  1141,  fo.  184;  Cotton  MS.  Vit.  C,  vi,  fo.  201. 

79  On  the  first  edition  of  the  6 in.  O.S.  map,  sheet  21 1,  a field  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hull  at  Wawne  is  called 
Greylegs. 

80  Unlike  the  others  Wylkinson  did  not  apparently  rent  any  other  land  in  Wawne  from  the  abbey.  Could  he 
perhaps  have  been  a grazier  living  elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood?  The  other  five  partners  were  Hugh  Schypwryght 
( toft,  croft,  4a.  ir.  land,  6s.  6d.  rent  and  2 boon  works);  John  Vikerman  (a  toft,  croft,  ia.  land,  4s.  8 d.  rent);  Thomas 
Sawgher  (a  toft,  4a.  land,  4s.  8 d.  rent,  2 boon-works);  John  Annotson  (5a.  land,  3s.  3 d.  rent);  John  Colson  (a  cottage, 
8a.  land,  8s.  rent).  B.M.  Cotton  MS.  Vit.  C.,  vi.,  fos.  202-202V. 

81  Ibid.,  fo.  203  v. 
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economic  point  of  view.  He  held  a toft,  a croft  and  a bovate  of  land,  together  with  other 
roldings  amounting  to  17  acres,  for  which  he  paid  money  rents  totalling  29s.,  but,  unlike 
omas,  he  paid  a poultry  rent  and  rendered  two  boon-works  as  well.  The  third  brother 
John,  was  in  a much  more  humble  position:  he  held  a toft  and  a croft  and  was  entitled  to 
only  eight  cartloads  of  turves  and  two  frithgates;  he  only  rendered  2s.  in  money  rent 
together  with  a poultry  rent  and  two  boon-works  at  the  barn. 

In  the  1396  rental  for  Wawne  116  people  are  named:82  of  these,  in  contrast  to  the  total  of 
32s.  6d.  paid  by  Ihomas  and  the  29s.  paid  by  William,  49  paid  less  than  5s„  40  paid  between 
5s  and  15s.,  and  17  paid  from  15s  7 d.  to  20s.  Of  the  rest,  seven,  including  William,  paid 
over  205.,  and  three  more,  including  Thomas,  paid  over  305. 

In  contrast  to  the  account  of  the  Cellarer’s  activities,  which  takes  up  nearly  15  pages  in  the 
printed  version  of  the  chronicle,  another  revolt  by  some  villeins  of  the  abbey,  in  Beeford, 
is  dismissed  m two  lines.  The  men  concerned  were  descendants  of  a certain  Richard  Aldwvne 
who  had  been  granted  to  the  abbey  by  Thomas,  son  of  Walo  or  Gualo,  of  Dringhoe.  The 
family  seems  to  have  lived  at  Croo  Grange,  for  it  was  said  that  one  member  had  been  so 
disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  crows  that  he  had  got  leave  to  cut  down  some  fine  old  trees 

call  ^as  TlOI?as  Aldwyne  and  bis  son  John  who  began  a revolt  against  the  authority 
of  Abbot  Robert,  but  were  seized,  imprisoned  and,  unlike  the  Cellarers,  submitted,  so  that 
no  more  was  heard  of  it.83  In  the  1396  rental  for  Beeford  the  situation  seems  very  different 
from  that  at  Wawne.  There  was  a William  Aldwyn  there,  a villein,  not  so  prosperous  as 
the  Cellarers  seem  to  have  been.  He  had  two  bovates  and  rendered  145.  a year.  In  Wawne 
about  70  of  the  116  people  rendered  one  or  more  boon-works  in  addition  to  money  rents 
but  m Beeford  there  were  only  about  eight  on  the  list  altogether:  one  held  Moor  Grange 
an  rendered  £4  135  4A  two  others  held  by  military  service  or  by  homage,  and  the 
rector  had  a smallholding.  The  other  three  were  smallholders  with  tofts  and  crofts  paying 
from  25.  to  45.  each,  but  were  apparently  not  villeins.84  The  difference  between  the  two 

r rV  l tS  mf7  t4ier^ore  have  been  partly  due  to  local  circumstances  and  partly  to  the  characters 
of  the  individuals  concerned. 


Even  with  the  meagre  evidence  available  about  the  Cellarer  family,  the  reader  is  left  with 
t e impression  of  a group  of  men  who  were  materially  prosperous  but  frustrated  by  the 
egal  restrictions  of  their  condition.  They  were  able  and  resolute,  possibly  with  enough 
money  to  pay  the  necessary  fees  for  writs,  and  even  to  make  the  judicious  present  to  the 
right  official,  which  was  then  an  acceptable  way  of  doing  business.  Richard  Cellarer  may 
even  have  gained  some  knowledge  of  legal  and  administrative  business  as  a servant  of  the 
abbey.  Nevertheless  it  is  still  surprising  that  men  of  their  condition  could  gain  the  ear  of 
royd  offiaals,  such  as  the  escheator  or  sheriff,  or  use  the  legal  procedures  of  the  day  with  such 
skill.  It  was  vital  to  choose  the  right  writ  and  to  use  the  correct  form  of  words  in  pleading. 
Almost  certainly  they  must  have  had  clerks  and  lawyers  to  help  them,  and  it  would  be  very 
interesting  to  know  who  these  were,  men  willing  to  help  villeins  against  their  lord.  There 
were  perhaps  a number  of  lawyers  practising  locally:  for  instance,  at  an  inquisition  taken 
at  Hedon  in  1367  concerning  some  men  who  had  been  shipping  uncustomed  and 
uncocketted  wool,  it  was  said  that  a certain  John  of  Bentley  and  several  others,  described 
as  learned  in  the  law,  had  intervened  and  declared  that  the  J.P.s  had  no  authority  by  virtue 
of  their  commissions  to  hold  such  an  enquiry.83  Then  again,  towards  the  end  of  the  century 

total  1S.II<5’  but  one  man  in  the  ‘top  class’  appears  twice  while  another  is  given  a total  of  335.  though  in 

case  i/termrof  sfadsri eem  ^ 717  a simple  analysis  of  this  sort  shows  the  difficulties  of  presenting  a 

which  the  d v?din  SmCf  t0tals’ and  therefore  percentages,  vary  quite  considerably  according  to  the  way  in 

which  the  dividing  lines  are  drawn:  for  instance,  whether  one  takes  all  the  people  who  paid  less  than  « of  all 

W7  A*!  % °r  leSS’  and  50  °n>  with  a11  P°ssible  Permutations  and  combinations  P 5 ” 

G.M.  111.,  p.  126-7;  ii,  pp.  48-9. 

84  B.M.  Cotton  MS.  Vit.  C.,  vi.,  fo.  206V. 

85  P.R.O.  C/145/193/9. 
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Meaux  Abbey  had  a list  of  12  advocates  and  other  lawyers  to  whom  they  paid  retaining 
fees,  and  some  at  least  of  these  had  local-sounding  names:  Master  William  of  Ferriby, 
Master  Nicholas  Brown  of  Easingwold,  Robert  Sturmy,  Richard  of  Beverley,  and  Amandus 
and  Roger  de  Veale  (or  of  Weel).86 

Possibly  another  factor  in  the  story  was  the  ‘hostility’  shown  to  the  abbey  by  Damory 
and  other  important  people,  which  is  mentioned  but  not  explained  by  Burton.  Was  this 
merely  indifference,  a disinclination  to  help  them  or  to  meddle  where  the  king’s  interests 
were  involved,  or  was  it  a more  positive  attitude  of  resentment  against  the  monks?  If  it  was 
the  latter,  then  possibly  some  of  their  enemies  might  have  been  willing  to  help  these  trouble- 
some villeins  against  their  owners. 


86  B.M.  Add.  MS.  26734,  fo.  240. 
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A SELBY  KITCHENER'S  ROLL  OF  THE  EARLY 

FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 

By  G.  S.  Haslop 


Summary  The  text  of  a complete  kitchener’s  roll  of  Selby  Abbey  for  1416-17  is  translated  with  an  introduction. 
Analysis  shows  that  over  £22  7 was  spent  in  feeding  a community  of  about  100,  in  addition  to  quantities  of  provisions 
supplied  by  the  monastic  estates.  The  four  other  surviving  kitchener’s  rolls  from  the  abbey  are  also  discussed. 


The  kitchener  of  a monastery  was  the  monk  deputed  to  oversee  the  activities  in  the 
kitchen,  receiving  commodities,  either  fresh  from  the  nearer  estate  farms,  or  from  the  cellar 
and,  when  considered  necessary,  a money  income.  By  the  time  that  the  functions  of  the 
Selby  kitchener  are  first  revealed  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  it  is 
clear  that  over  the  years  his  duties  had  become  so  diversified  that  any  explanation  of  them 
would  of  necessity  be  long.  Any  comprehensive  exposition  would  seem  to  require  at 
least  a selection  of  extracts  from  a typical  account  or,  better,  a full  translation. 

Of  the  many  kitchener’s  rolls  prepared  at  Selby  over  the  centuries  only  five  have  survived, 
and  of  these  only  two  may  be  said  to  be  complete.  The  earliest  is  an  imperfect  account  of  the 
time  of  Abbot  Heslington  (1335-42),  now  preserved  in  the  Westminster  Diocesan  Archives 
as  Se.  Ac.  6.1  It  seems  to  represent  about  half  of  the  original  manuscript.  All  details  of 
money  income  are  lost  but  the  total  of  receipts  remains,  with  part  of  the  expenses  and  a 
rather  confusing  final  reckoning.  Of  special  note,  and  forming  an  integral  part  of  the 
account,  is  an  incomplete  dietary,  that  is,  a daily  record  of  the  cost  but  not  the  quantities  of 
commodities  presumably  received  in  the  kitchen.  It  is  arranged  in  weeks  with  the  total 
cost  for  each  set  down,  but  unfortunately  weeks  25  onward  are  lost  and  many  of  those 
remaining  are  not  easily  read.  On  part  of  the  blank  dorso,  as  it  now  is,  was  written  a 
‘memorandum  de  rebus  appreciandis  super  compotum’  and  a small  account  concerning  an 
orchard  in  which  herbs  were  also  grown  and  a ‘north  garden’.  Since  the  stock  account  is 
not  available,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  or  not  the  memorandum  belongs  to  the 
account  of  the  kitchener,  but  it  may  be  the  only  extant  example  of  a common  practice, 
namely  the  valuation  of  the  stock  in  hand  at  the  closing  of  an  account. 

A second  kitchener’s  roll  is  that  for  the  years  1413-14,  in  fact  from  Easter  of  that  year  to 
the  following  Michaelmas  and  thence  to  the  same  feast  in  1414.  It  is  part  of  an  interesting 
compound  manuscript  in  the  Hull  University  Library.2  It  is  obvious  that  not  all  the 
kitchener’s  functions  are  recorded  there,  and  from  the  extern  cellarer’s  roll  for  this  same  year 
it  appears  that  a second  such  official  was  at  work.  It  is  presumed  that  this  unusual  arrangement 
was  connected  with  the  financial  troubles  alleged  in  the  petition  that  would  precede  the 

1 I am  most  grateful  to  Miss  E.  L.  Poyser,  the  archivist  at  Archbishop’s  House,  for  invaluable  advice  and  assistance. 
Evidence  for  the  rough  dating  of  the  account  is  chiefly  that  a parish  priest  mentioned  was  appointed  in  1338  (P.R.O. 
DL/42.8.  The  Register  of  the  Time  of  Abbot  Gaddesby  (1342-68)  f.  39V.)  and  that  the  accountant  Brother  Henry 
de  Herlthorp  was  in  1335  forbidden  to  hold  together  the  offices  of  prior  and  keeper  of  extern  woods.  (Register 
of  Archbishop  Melton  (1317-40)  f.  209V.). 

2 Namely  DDLO/20/54  which  is  an  assembly  of  six  obedientiary  rolls  and  one  document  containing  four  bailiffs’ 
accounts.  The  kitchener’s  account  is  54^.  Others  cited  in  this  note  are  Payer  of  Pensions  and  Fees,  (54^.),  Chaplain 
and  Procurator  of  the  Abbot’s  Household  (54^.)  and  of  the  Extern  Cellarer  (54c.).  The  responsibilities  of  this  official 
at  Selby  are  not  clearly  to  be  seen.  From  the  four  accounts  that  have  survived  it  appears  that  his  duties  were  not 
obviously  specialized  and  in  general  were  in  the  same  fields  as  granger,  kitchener  and  bursar.  The  office  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus.  I would  like  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  N.  Higson,  archivist  in  the 
Hull  University  Library,  from  the  time  when  the  Londesborough  collection  first  came  into  the  old  East  Riding 
County  Record  Office. 
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letters  patent  of  1410. 3 Two  other  kitcheners’  rolls  from  Selby  are  in  the  same  library,  one 
tor  the  year  1438-39,  the  second  for  1475-76. 4 The  second  was  apparently  not  finished  and 
lacks  a stock  account.  Both  mention  the  position  of  buyer  for  the  office  ( le  catour  or  provisor). 

The  most  complete  and  most  informative  of  the  five  surviving  kitcheners’  rolls  is  that 
for  the  year  1416-17  lying  in  the  Westminster  Diocesan  Archives  as  Se.  Ac.  10.  It  presents 
the  Selby  kitchener  functioning  as  fully  as  ever  his  successors  were  called  upon  to  do  and  is 
near  in  time  to  several  other  records  from  which  certain  evidences  may  be  complemented. 
The  absence  of  both  arreragia  and  excessus  in  the  money  account  suggests  that  it  was  the  first 
to  be  made  after  the  accounting  procedures  had  returned  to  normal  following  the 
temporary  re-arrangements  of  duties  mentioned  earlier.  The  lack  of  any  remanentia  in  the 
stock  account  adds  weight  to  the  possibility.3 4 5  This  account  of  1416-17  was  compiled  in  a 
form  common  to  those  of  other  accountants  as  the  granger,  extern  cellarer  or  farm  bailiffs, 
that  is,  a money  account  on  the  recto  side  of  the  skins  and  a stock  account  on  the  dorse. 
Reference  to  either  was  by  the  phrases  ‘ ut  extra  or  ‘ ut  infra ’ and  these  in  the  translation  given 
below  appear  as  ‘as  in  stock  account’  or  ‘as  in  money  account’.  Not  infrequently  when  the 
final  reckonings  of  stock  were  being  made  certain  items  were  found  to  be  surplus  and 
unaccounted  for.  They  were  brought  back  into  the  reckoning  by  being  described  as 
reperta  super  facturam  hums  compoti’  translated  as  ‘found  at  stock-taking’.  Sometimes 
commodities,  usually  described  as  faulty,  were  sold  ‘ super  compotum’,  when  the  price  or 
the  sum  achieved  were  left  blank  in  the  text  and  entered  later  in  the  margin.  This 
phrase  is  translated  as  ‘sold  at  the  year-end’  and  the  process  as  ‘year-end  sales’.  Several 
instances  occur  of  a sum  of  money  being  added  to,  or  deducted  from  the  total  cost  of  a 
number  of  items,  indicated  in  the  manuscript  by  ‘ plus  tot  o'  or  ‘ minus  tot  o’ . The  reason  is  not 
obvious,  but  possibilities  are  an  agreement  between  buyer  and  seller  on  a round  figure, 
forms  of  discount  or  earnest  money,  or  some  device  used  in  the  difficult  business  of  cal- 
culating in  roman  numbers.  In  translation  the  phrases  appear  as  ‘plus  ...  in  all’  or  ‘less 
. . . in  all’. 

As  already  described  the  duties  of  the  Selby  kitchener  had  by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  become  more  varied  and  onerous  than  in  the  early  years  when  he  would  be  ‘in 
charge  of  the  food  from  the  time  it  entered  the  kitchen  until  it  passed  into  the  refectory’. 
Possible  reasons  for  this  development  are  the  need  to  share  out  the  more  time-consuming 
administrative  duties  and  the  necessity  to  ensure  that  adequate  monies  were  made  available 
for  the  feeding  of  the  household.  The  annual  money  income  specially  pertaining  to  this 
official  is  not  easily  seen.  In  1372  when  the  probable  expenses  of  the  coming  year  were 
being  budgeted  for,  the  sum  of  -£ 160  was  assigned  to  the  kitchen,  of  which  the  bursar  was 
to  provide  jCjo  and  the  kitchener  the  remaining  fyo  from  the  income  of  his  office.6  In 
1535  this  was,  according  to  the  Valor  Eccksiasticus , ^74  155.  4 ft/.,  though  this  assessment  was 
primarily  for  fiscal  purposes.  It  would  seem  that  the  Selby  kitchener’s  own  income  was 
under  -£100  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  subsidise  his  office  at  all  but  very  early  times.  The 
reasons  given  by  the  bursar  of  1431-32  for  assigning  certain  of  his  rents  to  the  kitchener 


3 Cal.  Pat.  Rolls.  1408-13.  p.  244.  See  also  the  view  of  A.  B.  Emden  in  his  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Members  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  from  A.D.  ny6  to  1300  III  (1959)  under  Pygot,  William.  Briefly  the  position  there  stated  is  that 
owing  to  undue  selling  of  corrodies  and  pensions  in  the  time  of  Abbot  Shirburn  (1369-1408)  the  general  debt  repre- 
sented the  income  of  a year  and  a quarter,  and  a quarter  of  annual  income  was  committed  to  the  payment  of  pensions, 
fees  and  corrodies.  As  far  as  is  known  the  only  action  taken  was  to  re-arrange  certain  duties.  In  addition  to  the 
deputing  of  the  two  kitcheners  the  administration  of  the  abbot’s  household  with  the  necessary  accounting  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  abbot’s  chaplain,  and  the  payment  of  pensions  and  fees  assigned  to  a monk  specially  appointed, 
both  being  allocated  portions  of  the  bursar’s  income. 

4 They  are  DDLO/20/50  and  51. 

5 The  remanentia  was  the  equivalent  of  the  arreragia  of  the  money  account. 

6 Register  of  the  Time  of  Abbot  Shirburn  (1369-1408)  f.  98V.  Vit.  The  bulk  of  this  register  is  bound  up  as  B.M. 
Cotton  Ms.  Vitellius  E XVI  ff.  97-162.  (Reg.  Shirburn.  Vit.)  and  a detached  fragment  as  Cotton  Ms.  Cleopatra 
Dill  ff.  185-200.  (Reg.  Shirburn.  Cleo.), 
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would  not  refer  to  exceptional  conditions.7  Aid  could  be  given  the  kitchener  by  assigning 
to  him  income  from  other  obediences,  by  the  purchase  of  commodities  by  the  bursar, 
granger  or  extern  cellarer  for  livery  to  him,  by  arranging  for  estate  or  parish  officers,  to 
render  corn  or  live-stock  direct  or  by  a straight-forward  cash  payment.8  There  were  areas 
of  business  common  to  the  granger,  kitchener,  bursar  and  extern  cellarer;  for  example  the 
buying  of  live-stock  could  be  undertaken  by  any  of  the  last  three.  The  proportions  of  such 
transactions  falling  to  each  obedientiary  at  any  one  time  would  depend  on  the  acumen  of 
the  monks  deputed  and  on  the  conditions  prevailing,  but  their  purpose  would  be  achieved. 
When  the  valuation  of  the  obediences  at  Selby  was  made  in  1535  those  of  granger  and 
extern  cellarer,  who  in  past  centuries  had  made  substantial  contributions  to  the  kitchen, 
had  either  ceased  to  function  or  become  so  unimportant  as  not  to  warrant  special  attention. 
They  had  in  effect  become  assistant  bursarships  when  the  development  towards  a system  of 
rents  approached  completion  and  more  and  more  of  the  annual  income  now  received  as 
cash  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  bursars,  a state  of  affairs  that  superior  authority  had 
attempted  to  order  in  the  early  thirteenth  century.9  The  figures  relating  to  the  kitchener 
suggested  that  a large  part  of  his  former  purchasing  had  been  taken  over  by  the  same 
obedientiary  and  that  his  function  had  to  some  extent  reverted  to  that  of  his  remote 
predecessors. 

The  money  account  of  the  roll  of  1416-17  translated  below  shows  that  nearly  -£200  were 
spent  in  expenses  directly  concerned  with  the  feeding  of  the  household.  In  addition  the 
bursar  bought  wine  to  the  value  of  ^25  with  a further  £2  55.  on  wine  bought  for  guests 
from  the  tavern  at  the  Abbey  Gates.  But,  as  the  stock  account  shows,  considerable 
quantities  of  commodities  were  forthcoming  from  a variety  of  sources  and  which  are  not 
found  in  the  money  account.  They  have  been  abstracted  and  are  here  summarized  together 
with  their  provenances. 

Granger:  294b  qrs.  wheat;  625  qrs.  malt;  15!  qrs.  legumes  and  29  qrs.  oats. 

Extern  Cellarer:  10  oxen  and  13  cows. 

Estate  Servants:  7 oxen,  15  cows,  95  pigs  &c.,  20  calves,  13  sheep,  60  lambs,  26  geese, 
6 ducks,  444  pigeons  and  1440  eggs. 

Tithes  and  Mortuaries:  1 ox,  2 cows,  22  piglets,  3 lambs,  2 geese  and  520  eggs. 

The  Demesnes:  27  swans,  45  coneys,  33  herons,  16b  salmon,  4519  freshwater  fish,  1220 
eels,  287  pigeons,  20  partridges  &c.,  193  gals,  of  milk,  and  7b  stones  of  cheese. 

Lake-rents:  182  cocks  and  hens,  24  chickens,  800  eggs  and  16  geese. 

Gifts:  61  ducks  and  36  capons. 

A valuation  of  these  provisions  would  not  be  easy,  but  if  the  figures  for  the  average 
prices  for  the  decade  1411-20  arrived  at  by  G.  F.  Steffen  are  acceptable,  then  the  value  of 
the  corn,  malt  and  legumes  received  from  the  granger  would  alone  have  exceeded  ^200. 10 
To  the  value  of  the  commodities  remaining  may  be  added  the  cost  of  the  abbot’s  kitchen, 
of  fodder  for  the  office  horses  (which  for  some  reason  do  not  appear  in  the  stock  account), 
of  fuel  and  of  the  administration  of  the  malthouse,  brewhouse  and  bakehouse.  The  real  cost 
of  victualling  the  household  of  the  Selby  monastery  was  much  greater  than  a mere  glance 
at  the  totals  of  money  income  and  expenditure  indicates  and  would,  in  the  last  two  centuries 
at  least  of  the  abbey’s  existence,  be  in  excess  of  halt  of  the  total  available  income. 

7 H.U.L.  DDLO/20/1.  ‘eo  quod  officium  non  potest  portare  onus  pertinens  eidem  officio  sine  relevio’. 

8 Some  figures  from  available  sources  are  as  follows.  The  extern  cellarer  of  1413-14  gave  20  oxen  and  69  sheep 
(HUL.  DDLO/20/54C);  of  1479-80  33  oxen,  106  cows  See.,  38  pigs  and  600  sheep  (DDLO/20/56);  of  1489-90 
24  oxen,  85  cows  &c.  69  pigs  and  400  sheep  (DDLO/20/49).  The  bursar  of  1431-32  contributed  some  £27  in  corn 
and  some  7^I03  in  cash  (DDLO/20/1).  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  bursars  of  the  fifteenth  century  supplied 
commodities  to  the  kitchen  but  not  in  large  quantities  while  those  of  1525-26  and  1531-32  were  buying  in 
considerable  amounts  of  corn,  malt,  live-stock,  herrings  and  wildfowl.  (DDLO/20/1 1 and  13). 

9 Namely  by  Archbishop  Gray  in  1233  (Reg.  Gray.  Surtees  Society  lvi  p.  327)  following  an  order  by  the  general 
chapter  of  the  Black  Monks  in  1221.  (W.  A.  Pantin  (Ed.),  Chapters  of  the  Black  Monks.  Camden  Society  xlv.  Vol.  I 
p.  238). 

10  Cited  and  printed  in  E.  F.  Jacob,  The  Fifteenth  Century  1388-1485  (Oxford  1961),  p.  383. 
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The  usual  full  description  of  the  household  as  given  in  the  kitcheners’  rolls  is  of  abbot, 
convent,  corrodiaries,  servants  and  guests.  The  numbers  of  monks  at  Selby  named  in  the 
pittancers’  rolls  as  having  received  their  ‘customary  and  obligatory’  annual  payments 
(pittances)  has  been  summarized  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Dobson.  In  1415-16  the  number  was  35.11 
The  number  of  servants  was  not  as  constant  as  might  be  thought  since  some,  like  smith, 
carters  or  hinds,  appear  sometimes  as  paid  servants  and  at  other  times  as  casually  employed, 
but  an  estimate  is  between  50  and  60.  It  is  not  known  how  many  of  these  were  provided 
with  full  sustenances  from  the  kitchen.  Again  the  number  of  corrodies  being  provided  at 
this  time  can  only  be  estimated,  but  with  the  benefit  of  more  evidence.  Of  the  18  corrodies 
(counting  that  of  man  and  wife  as  two)  recorded  as  granted,  usually  for  a money  payment, 
in  the  Shirburn  register,  eight  were  certainly  still  being  drawn  in  1416  and  the  existence  of 
a further  one  is  only  known  because  a robe  formed  part  of  the  corrody  and  was  accounted 
for  by  the  bursar.  The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  hospitality,  though  presented  as  a great 
burden  when  attempts  were  made  to  avoid  royal  loans  or  full  payments  of  tenths  and  the 
like,  is  most  difficult  even  to  estimate.  The  guest-house  keepers’  accounts  for  this  period 
mention  four  beds  with  a further  one  of  feathers  in  a high  chamber,  and  the  rather  frequent 
purchases  of  platters  by  the  dozen  may  be  significant.  The  bursars  of  1416-17  and  1431-32 
both  account  for  the  wine  specially  bought  for  guests,  but  the  value  of  their  figures  in  any 
attempt  to  assess  numbers  is  doubtful.12  But  if  any  estimation  is  to  be  made  it  is  that  the 
number  of  persons  taking  their  sustenances  from  the  kitchen,  in  varying  amounts,  at  the 
time  of  the  translated  account  would  be  in  the  region  of  100,  made  up  of  35  monks,  some 
55  servants  and  (say)  10  corrodiaries  plus  an  indeterminable  number  of  guests.  There  would 
also  be  additional  casuals  as  craftsmen  and  the  like  being  paid  daily  ad  cibum  domini  . 

In  the  translated  version  of  the  Selby  kitchener’s  account  for  1416-17  it  has  been  necessary 
to  convert  to  normal  hundreds  the  long  hundreds  of  six  score  used  in  the  original  except 
for  money  amounts,  but  in  a few  cases  the  prices  of  certain  commodities  are  given  as  per 
long  thousand  to  avoid  confusion.  Roman  numeration  is  replaced  by  arabic  but  the  use  of 
jf.s.d.  retained.  The  underlining  of  some  money  amounts,  as  the  price  per  item,  indicating 
that  such  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  addition  process  leading  to  a total,  is  consistent 
throughout  but  it  is  not  thought  useful  to  note  instances  in  the  translated  version.  Section 
titles  have  been  moved  from  the  margins  to  the  body  of  the  text.  Other  marginal  entries  are 
only  indicated  when  of  importance  as,  for  example,  the  prices  of  commodities  sold  ‘ super 
compotum’.  In  several  cases  it  has  been  thought  to  be  of  advantage  to  retain  obsolete  English 
words  or  forms  and  to  give  modern  meanings  in  parenthesis  except  when  lengthy 
explanation  demands  a footnote.  In  similar  fashion  original  Latin  words  or  phrases  are 
parenthesized  when  they  are  not  common  or  where  the  translation  is  somewhat  tentative. 

The  family  of  the  accounting  monk  would  be  connected  with  the  village  of  Anlaby  some 
5 miles  from  Kingston-upon-Hull  and  in  the  parishes  of  Hessle  and  Kirk  Ella  in  which  latter 
place  the  Selby  monks  once  had  interests.13  In  the  first  decade  he  had  been  granted  licence  to 
leave  his  abbey  to  seek  the  grace  of  the  Holy  See.14  Extant  rolls  show  him  in  the  office  of 
kitchener  in  1412-13  (perhaps  one  of  two),  as  pittancer  in  1415-16  and  in  his  account  for 
1416-17  he  also  appears  as  almoner  for  that  year. 

A short  description  of  the  abbey  estates  appears  in  volume  44  of  this  Journal  (pp.  159-61). 
In  order  to  envisage  the  Selby  of  monastic  times  it  is  first  necessary  to  ignore  the  modern 
New  Street,  Park  Street,  Crescent,  Brook  Street  and  Scott  Road  and  of  course  the  railways 
and  canal.  Thus  from  the  Abbey  Gates  (opposite  the  entrance  to  the  present  Londesborough 
Hotel)  the  way  to  Brayton  and  beyond  was  by  way  of  the  street  called  Gowthorp  and  Bray- 

11  Y.A.J.,  XLII  (1970),  p.  39- 

12  In  1416-17  some  54  gallons  were  bought  for  guests  excluding  those  of  the  prior  and  those  calling  on  business. 
In  1431-32  only  20  gallons  were  bought. 

13  Coucher  Book  of  Selby.  Y.AS.  Record  Series  xiii.  pp.  51-59;  Early  Yorkshire  Charters,  Vol.  xi.  The  Tison  Fee.  p.  8. 

14  Reg.  Shirburn.  Vit.  f.  128V. 
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ton  Lane  (the  modern  Armoury  Road),  and  that  to  the  west  along  the  modern  Leeds  Road. 
Traffic  for  the  ferry  was  along  Micklegate  and  Water  Lane  whence  Ousegate  led  along  the 
riverside  to  the  East  Common.  The  New  Lane,  probably  so  called  in  the  early  twelfth 
century  when  the  second  site  of  the  abbey  was  laid  out,  and  in  which  was  the  Postern,  led 
to  the  grange  at  Stayner  and  to  Carlton  ferry  and  beyond.  A location  called 
Middilthorp,  on  occasion  described  as  near  the  water  mills,  seems  to  have  been  originally  a 
hamlet  between  Selby  and  the  Over  (Upper)  Selby,  then  on  the  river  bank.  This  last  is 
called  Old  Selby  in  the  Coucher  Book  and  in  later  times  described  as  ‘alias  Bondgate’. 
To  the  rears  of  Gowthorp  and  Micklegate  lay  the  millpond,  popularly  called  le  damme , 
the  extent  of  which  varied  with  the  weather  and  at  times  there  was  not  enough  water  to 
work  the  mills.  A watercourse  called  the  Kirkdyke  (later  the  Back  Dam)  ran  from  the 
millpond  across  the  modern  Finkle  Street  along  the  north  side  of  the  abbey  to  fall  into  the 
Ouse  slightly  upriver  of  the  mouth  of  the  present  canal.  Without  knowledge  of  levels  it  is 
not  possible  to  see  exactly  how  the  problems  of  the  tides  and  of  the  dammed  water  of  the 
millpond  were  dealt  with. 

THE  ACCOUNT  OF  BROTHER  JOHN  ANLABY  KITCHENER  OF  THE  KITCHEN  OF  THE  ABBOT 
AND  CONVENT  OF  SELBY  FROM  THURSDAY  THE  DEPOSITION  OF  SAINT  GERMANUS  1416 
TO  THE  MORROW  OF  THE  SAME  FEAST  1417,  THAT  IS  FOR  A FULL  YEAR  AND  ONE  DAY.15 

UNSPENT  FROM  PREVIOUS  YEAR 
None  since  Brother  John  Millington  his  predecessor  ended  his  term16 

FIXED  RENTS  AND  FARMS 

But  he  answers  for  (£43  J45-  6d.)  from  the  fixed  rents  of  the  town  of  Selby  and  elsewhere  pertaining  to  the  office 
for  the  Martinmas  and  Whit  terms  according  to  the  new  rental.  For  ^3  6s.  8 d.  from  John  Babthorp  for  the  market 
tolls  of  Selby  leased  to  him  by  deed  for  a term  of  seven  years  for  this  his  fifth.  For  ^5  from  Robert  Courtenay  and 
Walter  del  Sartryn  for  the  wastes  of  the  brewhouse  leased  to  them  for  a term  of  nine  years  for  this  their  fourth. 
For  £2  from  Roger  Stansfeld  for  his  livery  from  the  kitchen  this  year.17  For  65.  from  the  wethersilver  of  Monk 
Fryston  and  no  more  as  a toft  there  formerly  yielding  12  pence  a year  is  now  let  at  penny  farm.18 

Total  (,£54  7 s.  2d.) 

ALTERAGES  OF  CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS 

He  answers  for  £11  9s.  n d.  from  the  lenten  tithes  of  Selby  this  year  as  shown  by  notes  examined.  For  £7  125.  $d. 
from  the  profits  of  the  Minor  Church  of  Selby19  and  from  the  minute  oblations  and  mortuaries  in  cloth  through 
Thomas  Wentworth.  For  45.  4 d.  from  the  blessed  bread,  that  is,  a penny  for  each  Sunday.  For  ios.  from  an  ox  the 
mortuary  of  the  wife  of  the  late  William  Thomson  sold  to  a York  butcher.  For  105.  from  a mortuary  cow  of  Alice 
wife  of  the  late  John  del  Brend  sold  to  Richard  Haworth.  For  £1  from  the  tithe  of  line  and  hemp  of  Selby  sold  to 
Alice  Burn  and  others.  For  £11  65.  8 d.  from  the  alterage  of  Hook  Chapel.  For  ^6  135.  4 d.  from  John  Clerk  farmer  of 
the  alterage  of  Carlton  Chapel  for  which  last  year’s  figure  was  £8.  For  £5  from  John  Selby  farmer  of  the  alterage 
of  Rawcliffe  Chapel.  For  £1  45.  from  the  oblations  of  the  chapel  of  Turnbridge20  through  Robert  Forman  for  the 
last  year  and  for  10s.  5 d.  from  this  year’s  oblations  and  no  more  on  account  of  damage  caused,  it  is  said,  by  John  Joce. 
For  25.  yd.  from  offerings  to  St.  Sitha21  in  the  Minor  Church  of  Selby.  For  £1  2 s.  from  the  sale  to  a York  butcher 
of  two  heifers.  For  £27  135.  4 d.  from  the  tithe  of  garbs  of  two  parts  of  Brayton  parish22  sold  this  year  to  Geoffrey 
Baxter,  Richard  Broun  and  others.  For  £1  105.  from  the  tithe  wool  of  two  parts  of  Brayton  parish.  For  £1  125 
from  16  stones  of  wool  from  sheep  killed  for  household  expenses  this  year.  For  £18  105.  from  William  Pulter  and  his 
partners  farmers  of  the  (two)  Snaith  tithe-barns.  For  £6  from  Thomas  Dilcok  farmer  of  the  tithe-barn  of  Balne. 

15  A charter  in  The  Coucher  Book  (Vol.  I.  DXV  on  p.  303)  refers  to  the  feast  of  St.  Germanus  quod  est  Kal  Octobris, 
that  is,  October  1 which  is  only  two  days  distant  from  the  usual  term  of  Michaelmas. 

16  In  ms.  in  ultimo  compoto  suo  recessit.  A further  in  excessu  would  usually  follow. 

17  Roger  had  bought  his  corrody  in  June  1407  and  one  condition  was  this  annual  payment  of  £2  (Reg.  Shirburn. 
Vit.  f.  141V.). 

18  Wethersilver  was  a money  payment  instead  of  a wether.  Pennyfarm  was  the  English  of firma  denarii  which 
usually  refers  to  former  renders  in  kind  commuted  to  money. 

19  The  minor  church  was  situated  on  or  near  the  modern  Church  Hill.  A more  precise  location  is  indicated  by 
lines  apparently  added  to  the  plans  for  the  sewerage  installations  carried  out  c.  1 848  presumably  on  the  evidence  of 
the  excavated  trenches.  They  were  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  to  the  old  Selby  U.D.C. 

20  This  is  the  only  reference  encountered  to  a chapel  at  Turnbridge  which  lies  mid-way  between  Snaith  and 
Rawcliffe  and  on  the  old  (artificial)  course  of  the  Don.  Later  in  this  account  a lock  is  bought  for  the  chest  of  St. 
Mary  at  Turnbridge. 

21  Presumably  St.  Sytha  of  Lucca  said  to  be  the  patron  of  servants. 

22  The  remaining  part  belonged  to  the  ancient  prebend  of  Sherburn  and  on  re-organization  passed  to  that  of 
Sherburn. 
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For  £18  from  John  Went  and  his  partners  farmers  of  the  tithe-barn  ofHeck.  For  2s.  fromapound  of  the  tithe  wool 
of  Selby  sold  to  Agnes  Bernard.  And  for  6s.  8 d.  from  a mortuary  cloak  of  Beatrice  wife  of  the  late  Peter  Porter  sold 
to  the  wife  of  Robert  Courtenay.  Total  X120  9s-  8<L 

SALE  OF  HIDES,  SKINS  AND  OFFAL  WITH  COURT  PROFITS  AND  YEAR-END  SALES 

He  answers  for  £1  125.  8 d.  from  the  sale  tojohn  Barneslay,  barker,  of  14  ox-hides  at  2s.  4 d.  a hide.  For  £3  105.  10 d. 
from  the  sale  of  the  hides  of  49  cows  and  a heifer  killed  for  the  kitchen  as  shown  in  the  stock  account  to  the  same  John 
at  is.  $d.  a hide.  For  £1  5 s.  o d.  from  the  sale  to  the  same  John  of  the  hides  of  15  bullocks  killed  as  shown  in  the  stock 
account  at  is.  8 d.  a hide.  For  25.  8 d.  from  the  sale  to  the  same  John  of  16  calfskins  as  in  stock  account.  For  £ 1 19s.  o d. 
from  the  sale  tojohn  Pulter  of  156  wool-fells  at  3d.  each.  For  £1  ns.  8 d.  from  the  sale  to  the  same  John  of  223  pells 
containing  19  dozen  and  one  skins  at  is.  7 d.  a dozen  plus  9 \d.  in  all.23  For  7 s.  $d.  from  the  sale  to  the  same  John  of 
67  lambskins  at  is.  4 d.  a dozen.  For  £1  12s.  1 id.  from  the  sale  to  Agnes  Bernard  of  the  intestines  of  the  beasts  killed 
as  shown  in  the  stock  account  at  $d.  each  beast.  For  £1  12s.  nd.  from  the  sale  to  a chandler  of  Riccall  of  41  stones  of 
fat  irom  the  beasts  killed  at  8 d.  a stone  less  id.  in  all.24  For  £2  13s.  4d.  from  Katerine  Dryng  for  her  livery  from  the 
kitchen  through  Brother  Thomas  Crull  the  bursar.25  For  6s.  from  the  sale  to  William  Pinne  of  a black  horse.  For 
£2  9 s.  3d.  from  the  fines  and  amercements  of  the  48  courts  held  at  the  Abbey  Gates  this  year.  For  £1  9 s.  2d.  from  the 
fines  and  amercements  of  Selby  brewsters  for  the  Michaelmas  and  Easter  terms.  For  is.  8 d.  from  the  sale  of  charcoal 
to  a friend  of  Brother  John  Hales.  For  6s.  4d.  from  the  sale  of  two  pigs.  And  for  18s.  ifd.  from  sundry  year-end 
sales.  Total  £ 21  18s.  nfd. 

TOTAL  OF  INCOME  £196  15s.  9\d. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  DIETARIES 

Of  which  he  accounts  for  £78  13s-  8jd.  in  the  expenses  of  the  household  of  the  abbot  and  convent  and  of 
guests  as  shown  in  the  dietaries  of  the  household  and  of  the  recreations  examined  and  in  addition  to  purchases.28 
Thus  weekly  expenses  averaged  £1  10s.  3d.  plus  7 fd.  more  in  all.27  Total  £78  13 s.  7 Jd. 

PURCHASES  OF  LIVE-STOCK  AND  SHEEP 

He  also  accounts  for  two  oxen  bought  from  Richard  Pulter — £2  os.  8 d.  For  a bull  and  20  cows  from  the  same  at 
7 s.  7^-  a head — £7  19 s.  3d.  For  two  bullocks  from  the  same — 19 s.  For  22  heifers  bought  from  Thomas  Dilcok  at 
ios.  2d.  a head  less  4 d.  in  all — £1 1 35. 4d.  For  one  heifer  bought  from  Richard  Goldale — 8s.  For  five  pigs  bought  from 
Walter  del  Satryn  and  Peter  Milner — 165.  8 d.  For  one  pig  bought  from  John  Hamond — 35.  8 d.  For  120  sheep  bought 
by  John  Hoperton  around  Michaelmas  at  is.  2fd.  a head  plus  is.  2 £d.  in  all— £7  8s.  8 d.  For  John  Hoperton’s  expenses 
in  going  to  Craven  to  buy  the  said  sheep— 25.  For  three  sheep  bought  from  William  Pulter  of  Snaith— 35.  9 d.  For 
120  unshorn  sheep  bought  from  Richard  Marschall  at  is.  7 d.  a head— £9  10s.  For  20  sheep  bought  by  William 
Courtenay  before  Lent — £1  10s.  And  for  120  shorn  sheep  bought  from  Nicholas  Tupper  at  is.  3d.  a head — £7  10s. 

Total  .£49  15s.  od. 


PURCHASE  OF  RED  AND  WHITE  HERRINGS 

He  also  accounts  for  30,000  red  herrings  bought  from  William  Muston  at  12s.  iod.  per  (long)  thousand — £16  10 s.28 
For  6000  red  herrings  from  the  same  at  8s.  per  (long)  thousand — £2.  For  1200  red  herrings  from  the  same — 10s. 
For  600  red  herrings  from  the  same — 6s.  8 d.  For  480  red  herrings  from  the  same — 6s.  And  for  1440  white  herrings 
bought  from  the  same  and  Thomas  Freman  in  a barrel  and  a firkin — 16s.  8 d. 

Total  £20  9s.  4 d. 


PURCHASES  OF  SALT  FISH 

He  also  accounts  for  30  salt  fish  called  lobbes  (pollack)  bought  at  Scarborough  from  Henry  Acclombe  at  is.  4^d. 
each — £2  is.  3d.  For  36  salt  fish  from  the  same  at  8d.  each — £1  4 s.  For  336  salt  fish  from  the  same  at  7 d.  each — £9  16s.29 
For  two  salt  fish  called  ling  bought  from  William  Benyngholme — 3s.  For  three  salt  fish  from  the  same — is.  9 d. 
For  seven  salt  fish  called  ling  bought  from  John  Wright,  shipman,  at  is.  2d.  each — 8s.  2d.  For  15  salt  fish  called  lobbes 
bought  from  William  Muston  at  is.  4 d.  each — £1.  For  20  salt  fish  bought  from  Richard  Sutton  at  7d.  each — ns.  8 d. 
For  two  fish  called  keling  (large  cod)  from  the  same — 2s.  And  for  six  salt  fish  from  William  Muston — 7 s.  6d. 

Total  £15  15s.  \d. 

23  In  the  stock  account  later  the  number  of  pells  is  given  as  217,  that  is  18  dozen  and  one,  but  with  this  correction 
the  money  raised  is  still  in  error. 

24  By  comparison  with  the  stock  account  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  fat  has  here  been  valued  not  just  the 
41  stones  sold. 

25  Katerine,  described  as  of  Wrelton,  was  granted  a pension  of  8 marks  in  1381  (Reg.  Shirburn.  Vit.  f.  144V.) 
and  a corrody  in  1399  (Ibid.  f.  143 v.). 

26  It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  one  or  more  dietaries  are  being  referred  to  as  the  word  is  usually  in  a contracted  form 
but  there  seem  to  have  been  two,  that  of  the  household  and  that  of  the  recreations  or  of  recreation.  The  latter  occurs 
as  dietarium  recreacionum  and  dietarium  recreacionis.  The  nature  of  these  is  described  by  Professor  D.  Knowles  in 
The  Monastic  Order  in  England  (Cambridge  1963)  p.  461  and  in  The  Religions  Orders  in  England  (Cambridge  1961) 
II.  p.  245.  In  the  kitchener’s  account  for  1413-14  mention  is  made  of  food  consumed  tarn  in  refectorio  quam  in 
infirmaria  an  echo  of  earlier  times  when  the  only  such  ‘comforts’  permitted  were  to  sick  monks. 

27  This  averaging  of  the  weekly  expenses  of  the  dietaries  is  also  found  in  the  account  for  1413-14  but  not  in  any 
others. 

28  In  error  for  £16  os.  10 d.  and  not  noticed  in  any  audit  or  check. 

29  Error  of  2 s. 
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PURCHASES  OF  STOCKFISH 

He  also  accounts  for  120  stockfish  ( pisrihus  duris ) bought  at  Hull  from  Robert  Percy  by  John  Barlay  at  3d.  each — 
X1  105.  For  60  stockfish  bought  at  York  from  William  Muston  at  2f d.  eachdess  2 \d.  in  all — 13s.  4 d.30  For  120 
stockfish  bought  at  York  from  Robert  Hayn  at  2-f d.  each  plus  6d.  in  all — £1  8s.  For  360  stockfish  bought  from 
William  Muston  at  3d.  each — ^4  10s.  For  20  from  William  Benyngholme — 6s.  8 d.  For  120  bought  at  York  from 
William  Muston — £ 1 55.  And  for  54  bought  from  Thomas  Freman  at  2 £d.  each — ns.  3 d. 

Total  £10  4 s.  3 d. 


PURCHASES  OF  SALMON 

He  also  accounts  for  9 salmon  and  two  sprents  (young  salmon)  bought  from  John  Babthorp  at  is.  6d.  each  — 
145.  6d.  For  7 salmon  and  two  sprents  bought  from  Robert  Pulayn  at  is.  id.  each — 8s.  4 d.31  For  three  salmon  bought 
from  John  Rughschagh  at  Ayr'  (PAirmyn)  at  2 s.  id.  each  plus  id.  in  all — 6s.  4 d.  For  12  salmon  from  the  same  at 
is.  5d.  each — 17s.  For  seven  salmon  from  Robert  Pulayn  at  is.  3d.  each — 9s.  nd.  For  one  salmon  bought  at  Turnham 
Hall32  for  the  abbot’s  use  at  Rawcliffe — 25.  For  eight  salmon  bought  from  Robert  Babthorp  around  Easter — 4s.  For 
one  salmon  bought  later  from  the  same — 3s.  4d.  Paid  to  John  Babthorp  for  his  share  of  eight  salmon  from  the  Selby 
fishery  from  Easter  to  Whit — 12s.  For  eight  salmon  and  one  sprent  from  the  Selby  fishery  bought  from  the  same 
John  from  Whit  to  the  Nativity  of  St.John  Baptist  (June  24) — 19s.  8 d.  For  15  salmon  from  the  same  fishery  from  the 
same  John  from  the  Nativity  of  St.John  Baptist  to  St.  Peter  in  Chains  (1  August) — ^1  10s.  And  for  four  salmon  from 
Thomas  Freman  at  is.  5d.  each — 5s.  8 d. 

Total  £6  12s.  9 d. 


PURCHASES  OF  SPICES,  SALT  AND  OTHER  THINGS 
He  also  accounts  for  six  qrs.  of  salt  bought  from  Robert  Sutton  at  3s.  8 d.  per  qr. — £1  2 s.  For  11  qrs.  of  salt  from 
John  Wright,  mariner,  at  4s.  per  qr. — ^2  4s.  For  four  bushels  of  salt  from  John  Adcok — 2 s.  4d.  For  seven  lbs.  of 
pepper  bought  from  William  Benyngholm,  Robert  Waynflet  and  others  at  2 s.  per  lb. — 14s.  For  seven  lbs  of  pepper 
bought  in  London  by  Brother  Thomas  Bolton  at  is.  9 d.  per  lb. — 12s.  iod.33  For  two  lbs.  of  pepper  bought  from  John 
Bouche — 3s.  4d.  For  one  lb.  pepper  bought  by  John  Totty — is.  6d.  For  two  lbs.  pepper  from  Robert  Holm  of  York — 
3s.  4 d.  For  one  lb.  of  saffron  bought  from  John  Nesse — 9 s.  6d.  For  three  lbs.  saffron  from  the  same — £1  10s.  iod. 
For  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  saffron  bought  at  York  from  Roger  Selby — 7 s.  3d.  For  half  a pound  of  saffron  from 
JohnNesse — 6s.  8 d.  For  four  dozen  almonds  bought  from  John  Nesse  and  William  Benyngholm — 12s.  For  four  dozen 
almonds  bought  at  York  from  Roger  Selby  at  2 s.  8 d.  per  dozen — 10s.  8 d.  For  two  lbs.  of  almonds  from  John  Nesse — 
7 d.  For  44  lbs.  of  rice  from  William  Benyngholm  at  1 Jd.  per  lb. — 4s.  7 d.  For  69!  lbs.  of  rice  from  John  Bouche, 
Roger  Selby  and  others  at  1 \d.  per  lb. — 7 s.  2 \d.  For  two  lbs.  of  sanders34  from  William  Benyngholm — 2 s.  6£d. 
For  two  lbs.  of  cummin  from  the  same — is.  2d.  For  13  lbs.  of  figs  from  John  Nesse — is.  id.  For  a basket  of  figs  and 
raisins  from  Robert  Tupper  of  Hull — 15s.  And  for  20  gallons  and  one  potell  of  honey  at  iod.  per  gallon — 17s.  id. 

Total  £11  9s.  6Jd. 


RESERVED  RENTS 

He  also  accounts  for  as  paid  to  the  keeper  of  the  fabric  for  the  toft  in  Micklegate  held  by  Walter  del  Sartryn — 3s. 
To  the  pittancer  for  land  formerly  held  by  Denis  de  Marays — 3d.  To  the  keeper  of  the  guest-house  for  land  once  of 
the  same  Denis — 4d.  To  John  Ricall  for  the  land  formerly  of  the  same  Denis  next  to  the  site  of  Langley  mill — 2d.35 
To  the  keeper  of  the  infirmary  for  the  toft  called  Stokbrig — 4d.  To  Thomas  Berlay  for  the  toft  in  Micklegate  held  by 
William  Lawet — 3s.  To  William  Kemp  for  land  in  Longridding  formerly  of  John  Escrik — 2d.  To  the  pittancer  for 
the  rent  pertaining  to  his  office  issuing  from  the  manse  of  the  parish  chaplain  of  Selby  as  the  church  with  the  manse 
is  in  the  lord’s  hand  this  year — £1  6s.  8d.36 

Total  £1  14s.  id. 


SALARIES,  STIPENDS  AND  CLOTHING 

He  also  accounts  for  the  salary  of  John  Bulleyn  parish  chaplain  of  Selby — £4  13s.  4 d.  To  the  same  for  collecting 
the  Lenten  tithes — I3s.4d.  For  the  fee  of  the  clerk  writing  the  Selby  court  records — 3s.  4 d.  For  the  stipend  of  Robert 
Sancton,  barber,  collecting  the  office  rents — 13s.  4d.  To  John  Barlay  the  convent’s  cook — -£1.  To  William  Pinne  the 
poulterer — 12s.  For  a pair  of  boots  for  the  same — 25.  6d.  To  Thomas  Ripon,  scullion — 10s.  To  Robert  a servant  in 
the  kitchen — 6s.  8 d.  To  Agnes  Bernard  preparer  of  offals — 6s.  8 d.  To  Robert  de  Aland  a kitchen  servant — 6s.  8 d. 
For  three  ells  of  russet  cloth  bought  from  John  Hall  for  a cloak  for  William  Pinne — 3s.  4d.  For  three  ells  of  russet 
from  the  same  John  for  a cloak  for  Robert  de  Aland — 2 s.  9 d.  For  two  ells  of  cloth  for  a cloak  for  Robert  Bernard — 
25.  2d.  For  two  ells  of  russet  bought  from  John  Hull  for  a cloak  for  Richard  Maunsell  a kitchen  servant — is.  For  the 
making  of  the  same — 3d.  And  for  two  pairs  of  gaiters  for  the  same — yd. 

Total  .£9.  17s.  11  d. 

30  Error  of  2 \d. 

31  Error  of  is.  3d. 

32  In  the  parish  of  Hemingbrough  some  2 miles  downstream  from  Selby  and  opposite  to  the  lands  called  les 
Rokers  (Rosscarrs). 

33  The  total  indicates  a price  per  lb.  of  is.  iod. 

34  A flavouring  derived  from  sandal  wood. 

35  A windmill  once  existed  in  alto  langelay,  later  Upper  Langley,  and  was  situated  near  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  former  brickworks  on  the  Camblesforth  Road.  The  modern  Long  Mann  Hill  seems  to  be  a corruption  of  a 
Langlaymilnehill  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

36  As  seen  later  in  House  Repairs  substantial  renovations  were  made  to  the  manse.  The  reference  to  the  church 
perhaps  indicates  a new  appointment. 
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PETTY  SUNDRIES 

He  also  accounts  for  eight  lbs.  of  wax  for  light  in  the  refectory  at  6\d.  per  lb.— 4s.  4 d.  For  wick  bought  for 
the  same  and  paid  to  Henry  Clerc  for  making  candles  therefrom— 3d.  For  the  leading  of  William  Martin’s  horse 
laden  with  geese  from  Reedness  to  Selby  around  Michaelmas— \d.  For  two  girths  for  the  horses’  saddles— 3d  For 
three  wambtyes 37  bought  from  William  Roper— 9d.  For  11  ells  (of  web)  bought  from  William  Benyngholm  for  the 
horses  girths— 6\d.  For  two  streignours  (sieves)— 6d.  For  a large  knife  for  dressing  ( dirigenda ) meat  bought  from  Robert 
Smith  2s.  For  a knife  called  lechyngknyf 38  bought  from  the  same — 3d.  For  repairs  to  two  skimming  ladles  and  for 
making  a hasp  and  staple  for  the  vat  used  for  soaking  fish  {pro  piscibus  adaquandis ) — nd.  Given  to  the  King  of  the 
Kitchen  Boys— 8 d.39  For  a basket  for  carrying  turves— 35.  For  two  casks  for  the  poulterer—  iod.  For  four  ells  of 
canvas  bought  from  William  Benyngholm  for  sacks  for  the  poulterer—  iod.  For  repairs  to  the  mustard  mill  by  a York 
man  by  contract— is.  4d.  For  two  bushels  of  mustard  seed  bought  from  John  Wright  bailiff  at  Adlingfleet— 3s.  6d. 
?or same  fr°m  Adlingfleet  to  Reedness  by  Henry  Olive — 2d.  For  four  stones  of  mustard  seed  bought 
by  William  Pinne— is.  3d.  For  the  wages  of  eight  women  washing  and  shearing  120  of  the  office  sheep— is.  8 d.  with 
victuals  For  cabbages  and  leeks  bought  from  Alice  Spaldyng  and  others  by  William  Pinne— 5s.  8 id.  For  48£  ibs.  of 
lard  ( albi  pinguedinis ) bought  from  John  Hoperton  at  2d.  per  lb.— 8s.  id.  Paid  Thomas  Sadeller  for  repairs  to  the 
pa  s of  the  saddles  nd.  For  a headstall  bought  from  William  Roper  for  leading  animals  from  the  office 
pastures  to  the  Abbey— is.  3d.40  For  three  hanging  locks  bought  for  the  office  and  for  the  chest  of  the  Blessed 
Mary  at  Turnbridge— 8d.  For  repairs  to  the  ranges41  by  Roger  Cooke— 2d.  Paid  to  the  same  for  digging  for  three 
days  in  the  garden  called  Herynghousgarth  for  the  planting  and  sowing  of  herbs  there — 6d.  with  victuals.  For  the 
shoeing  of  the  office  horses  on  different  occasions  this  year — 4s.  7 d.  For  a ladle  of  brass  ( de  auricalco ) bought  at  York — 
iod.  For  the  making  of  20  quarters  of  charcoal  in  Hambleton  woods  by  contract — 5s.  For  three  score  wooden 
dishes,  plates  and  salts  bought  from  Thomas  Tumour — is.  6d.  For  two  ells  of  linen  cloth  bought  and  given  to 
the  cooks  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester — is.  For  the  repair  of  sundry  vessels  with  hoops  from  the  granger  by 
Nicholas  Cuper  in  gross  2 s.  For  tar  bought  for  dipping  the  sheep — 2d.  For  two  earthenware  jars  bought 
for  carrying  milk  from  Stayner — 3d.  For  a net  called  tramaill 42  for  taking  fish  in  the  Dam — 2 s.  For  garlic — is. 
For  onions  bought  from  John  Wright— 3s.  For  y\  gallons  of  oil  bought  from  William  Benyngholm  and  others 
at  I5,  per  gallon  12s.  id.  For  1 qr.  and  1 bushel  of  white  and  green  peas  bought  from  Cecil  Smith  and 
others— 7 s.  6d.  For  paper  and  parchment  bought  for  the  writing  of  the  kitchen  dietaries  and  accounts,  the  rentals 
and  the  Selby  court  records— 3s.  4 d.  And  for  six  stones  of  paris  candle  for  light  in  the  office  chambers  at 
is.  2d.  per  stone — 7 s. 

Total  £4  ns.  8 d. 

EXTERN  EXPENSES 

He  also  accounts  for  his  own  expenses  and  of  those  accompanying  him  to  Scarborough  (once)  and  Hull  (twice) 
to  buy  fish,  and  to  Pontefract  on  occasions  to  buy  animals — 13s.  4 d.  For  the  carriage  by  water  from  Hull  to 
Selby  of  120  stockfish  6d.  For  the  carriage  of  fish  bought  at  York  to  the  boat  there  and  thence  by  water  to 
Selby  is.  8 d.  For  the  expenses  of  John  Barlay  going  to  York  to  buy  herrings  and  ox-feet  and  for  their 
carnage  by  water  to  Selby— 2s.  4\d.  For  the  expenses  of  William  Pinne  travelling  on  office  business  to  York, 
Marshland,  Monk  Fryston,  Pontefract  and  Howden  on  occasions— 3s.  nd.  And  for  the  expenses  of  John  Wotton 
and  William  Pinne  going  to  Stallingborough  to  drive  four  score  sheep  to  Selby  with  ferry  dues  at  Burton  on  Stather 
— 3*-  8 K 

Total  £1  5 s.  6d. 

THE  MINOR  CHURCH 

He  also  accounts  for  9 lbs.  of  wax  at  yd.  per  lb.  for  making  candles  for  the  Minor  Church — 5s.  3d.  and 
this  in  addition  to  the  16  lbs.  in  stock.  Paid  to  Henry  Clerc  for  making  wax-lights  and  wax  candles  for  le  Rowell — 
15.  4d.43  For  480  wafers  for  the  celebration  of  masses— 4d.  In  wine  for  the  same— 25.  2d.  For  incense— 4d.  And 
for  one  stone  of  paris  candle  bought  for  light  in  the  early  winter  mornings  on  festival  days — 15.  3d. 

Total  105.  8 d. 

DITCHING  EXPENSES.  Measured  in  rods  (marginal) 

He  also  accounts  for  the  scouring  of  five  score  rods  of  ditch  by  Thomas  Croxdale  around  the  office  pastures 
across  the  Ouse  at  4^-  2d.  per  50  rods — 85.  4d.  To  the  same  for  cleaning  out  le  Wayhour  there — 6d.44  Paid  to  John 
Dobbe  for  cutting  three  cartfuls  of  thorns  in  the  Northwoods — 4d.  To  the  same  for  carrying  them  to  the  house 

Agnes  del  Grene  in  Cow  Lane — 15.  And  for  the  wages  of  a man  hedging  there  for  four  days  without 
victuals — 15.  4d. 

Total  1 15.  6d. 

37  Presumably  meaning  belly-girths. 

38  A knife  for  slicing  meat. 

The  one  chosen  as  part  of  the  Christmas  revels  lasting  from  St.  Nicholas  to  Holy  Innocents.  Also  involved  were 
the  Boy  Bishop  of  York  who  customarily  received  6s.  8 d.  and  occasionally  the  Lords  of  Misrule  of  Selby  and 
Hemingbrough. 

40  One  pasture  was  over  the  river  near  the  hamlet  of  Selby  Waterhouses  and  a second  in  a park  area  on  the  south  side 
of  the  monastery. 

41  These  would  be  the  roasting  ranges. 

42  O.E.D.  gives  trammel  a long,  narrow  fishing  net  set  vertically  with  floats  and  sinkers.  The  fish  pass  through 
the  outer  coarse  net  to  be  held  by  an  inner  finer  one. 

43  A wheel-shaped  chandelier. 

44  The  horse-pond  is  possibly  remembered  in  the  modern  name  Pond  Street  in  New  Barlby  which  was  not 
developed  till  early  this  present  century. 
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He  also  accounts  for  the  wages  of  John  Copyn  and  others  ripping  out  and  hauling  the  timbers  of  the  old  office 
fishery  for  3 days  each  taking  2 d.  a day  with  ale  and  bread  from  the  cellar — is.  6d.  Paid  to  John  Osgodby  for 
felling  eight  small  oaks  for  the  making  of  piles  for  repairs  to  the  new  office  fishery — 4 d.  Paid  the  same  for 
stripping  and  pointing  the  same  oaks  for  one  day — 4d.  Paid  to  John  Dobbe  for  carrying  the  same  piles  from 
Spark  Hagg  to  Selby  in  three  journeys — is.  3 d.  For  the  wages  of  three  men  working  for  three  days  repairing  the 
new  fishery  each  taking  2 d.  per  day — 2 s.  Paid  to  Robert  Bird  for  sailing  a boat  for  the  fishery  from  Donemouth 
to  Selby — is.46  And  for  a rope  bought  from  William  Roper  for  tying  up  ( firmanda ) the  same  boat — 6d. 

Total  6s.  11  d. 

HOUSE  REPAIRS 

The  Parish  Chaplain.  He  also  accounts  for  the  carriage  by  John  Ledsham  of  two  cartfuls  of  stone  from  Monk 
Fryston  quarry  to  Selby  for  repairs  to  the  house  occupied  by  the  parish  chaplain — is.  8 d.  For  1680  bricks 
(walletighel)  bought  from  Roger  Barker  for  the  same  work — 7 s.  For  two  cartfuls  of  lime  bought  at  Sherburn  for 
the  same — 3s.  For  carriage  of  the  same  from  Sherburn  to  Selby — is.  8 d.  For  six  qrs.  of  sand  bought  from  John 
Hunslet  and  John  Wayt  for  the  same — 2s.  For  the  wages  of  Peter  Geve  building  a wall  from  the  said  stones  and 
bricks  between  the  Minor  Church  and  the  manse  of  the  parish  chaplain  and  repairing  the  foundations  of  other 
walls  there  by  contract — 6s.  For  nine  oak  timbers  bought  from  Robert  Courtenay  for  repairs  to  the  same 
house — 2s.  For  eight  oak  timbers  and  eight  boards  of  oak  five  feet  long  bought  from  John  Nelleson  for  the  same 
work  and  in  addition  to  the  600  laths  from  the  Abbey  stocks — is.  iod.  Paid  two  men  for  sawing  the  same 
timbers — is.  2d.  For  five  boards  of  wainscot  bought  from  John  Nelleson  at  3^d.  each — is.  5 \d.  For  seven 
wainscots  from  the  same  John — 2 s.  4 d.  Paid  for  the  sa  wing  in  pieces  of  the  same  wainscot  and  timbers  by  contract 
— is.  2d.  For  the  wages  of  John  Orwell,  carpenter,  working  on  the  same  repairs  by  contract — 10s.  besides  the 
expenses  incurred  by  John  Bulleyn  the  parish  chaplain.  For  1460  brods  for  the  same  work — 2 s.  4 d.  For  900 
middle-sized  spike  nails  at  3 d.  per  (long)  hundred — is.  io|d.  For  720  stowering  nails  for  the  same  work — is.47 
For  14  bragges  (large  nails)  bought  from  John  Smith  for  the  same  work — 4 d.  For  the  carting  of  eight  cartfuls  of  mud 
for  daubing  the  same  house— 8d.  Paid  to  John  Orwell,  carpenter,  for  making  and  firming  ( firmandis ) the  ...  of  a 
certain  porch  over  the  gate  at  the  way  out  there  by  contract — 8 d.  For  a lock  and  key  for  the  same  house  bought 
from  John  Nesse — 4 d.  For  40  thraves  of  dryvyngthak 48  bought  from  John  Hamond  for  roofing  the  same  house — 
13s.  4 d.  For  the  wages  of  Patric  a thatcher  and  his  mate  thatching  the  same  roof  by  contract — 9s.  And  for  sundry 
expenses  incurred  by  John  Bulleyn,  parish  chaplain,  as  shown  in  a bill  of  particulars — ns.  6£d. 

GOWTHORP 

Henry  Joynour.  For  the  carriage  of  17  cartfuls  of  stone  from  Monk  Fryston  quarry  to  Henry  Joynour’s  house 
at  9 d.  per  cartful — 12 s.  9 d.  For  four  cartfuls  of  stone  for  the  kiln-house  there  with  carriage — 3s.  For  480  bricks  for 
the  kiln-house — 2s.  For  2 cartfuls  of  lime  bought  at  Sherburn  with  carriage — 4s.  8 d.  Paid  a stone-mason  for  making 
le  kilnheim?  and  footing  the  lean-to  in  the  garden  there  ( bassantis  le  tofall)  for  three  days — is.  3d.  Paid  his  servant 
— is.  Paid  a man  of  Sherburn  for  making  a floor  (fundum)  around  the  kitchen  and  brewhouse  there  for  four  days 
without  victuals — is.  8 d.  For  timber  for  repairs  to  the  kiln  and  lean-to  of  Henry  Joynour  there  with  2d.  for  carriage 
to  his  house — 6s.  10 d.  For  sawing  of  the  same — 6|d.  For  nine  tumbrell  loads  of  mud  for  daubing  the  walls  there  by 
John  Piper — 9 d.  For  60  daubingstoures  (daubing  stakes)  bought  from  William  Bower — is.  6d.  For  240  middle-sized 
spike  nails,  and  180  stowering  nails  and  brods — 2 s.  10 d.  For  60  laths  bought  from  Robert  Courtenay — 6d.  Paid  to 
John  Croxdale  and  his  partners  for  daubing  the  walls  of  the  brewhouse  and  kitchen  there  for  five  days  each  taking 
4 \d.  a day — 3s.  6d.  Paid  to  two  men  for  daubing  the  walls  of  the  kiln  and  lean-to  there  for  two  days — is  4 d. 
For  400  slates  bought  at  Sherburn  with  carriage  to  Selby — 2 s.  Paid  a man  for  roofing  and  slating  the  same  house  for 
eight  days — 3s.  4 d.  Paid  his  servant  for  the  same  time — 2s.  For  34  thraves  of  Damthak  bought  for  roofing  the  kiln  and 
lean-to  at  3 d.  per  thrave — 8s.  6d.49  Paid  a woman  for  drawing  the  same  thatch — 6d.60  Paid  to  John  Croxdale  roofing 
the  same  house  for  five  days — 2 s.  id.  Paid  his  servant — is.  10 d.  And  for  staples,  hinges  and  four  iron  bars  for 
strengthening  the  doors  and  windows  there — is. 

Thomas  Sadeller.  Paid  for  60  laths  bought  from  John  Spencer  for  repairs  to  Thomas  Sadeller’s  house — 3 d.  For 
nails — 2 £d.  For  iron  bars  bought  from  John  Smith  for  the  door  of  the  same  house — 3 d.  Paid  John  Orwell,  carpenter, 
for  repairing  several  defects  there  for  two  days — 8 d.  Paid  to  William  Pyper  for  the  carriage  of  two  tumbrell  loads  of 
mud  for  daubing  the  same  house— 2d.  And  paid  to  Richard  Belman  for  daubing  the  walls  there— 3d. 

MICKLEGATE 

The  expenses  incurred  in  repairs  to  the  house  in  Micklegate  in  the  tenure  of  Richard  Goldale  as  per  his  bill.  For 
carriage  of  timber  given  by  the  lord  from  Spark  Hagg — 4d.  For  daubing  stakes  bought  from  John  Burton — 8 d. 
Paid  a carpenter  working  there  for  three  days — is. '3d.  For  a threshold — id.  For  nails  bought  from  William  Benyng- 
holm — 7 £d.  For  20  thraves  of  Damthak  for  roofing  the  same  house — 3d.  Paid  a thatcher  and  a woman  drawing  for 
him  and  helping  him  for  three  days — is.  9 d.  For  twigs  for  the  same  work — id.  For  15  tumbrell  loads  of  mud  carted 
to  the  same  house — is.  3d.  Paid  to  John  Stag  for  daubing  there  and  making  good  defects  by  contract — is.  7 d. 

45  In  1438-39  the  office  fishery  was  described  as  near  Rosscarrs. 

46  This  would  be  at  Adlingfleet  where  the  old  south  course  of  the  Don  joined  the  Trent.  See  G.  D.  Gaunt, 
‘The  artificial  nature  of  the  River  Don  north  of  Thorne,  Yorkshire’,  Y.A.J. , XLVII  (1975),  pp.  15-21. 

47  The  stowers  or  stoures  were  the  upright  timbers  on  which  twigs  and  branchs,  and  in  later  times  laths,  were 
fixed  prior  to  daubing. 

48  Meaning  not  apparent. 

49  Reeds  and  the  like  taken  from  the  Selby  Dam. 

50  Drawing  the  thatch  involved  sorting  the  long  reeds,  straws  &c.  from  the  short,  pulling  them  out  andjaying  them 
straight  for  the  thatcher. 
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The  expenses  incurred  in  repairs  to  the  house  held  by  Walter  del  Sartryn.  To  Patric  the  thatcher  for  roofing  the 
same  house  for  12  days  with  thatch  obtained  in  the  time  ot  Brother  John  Millington — 45.  Paid  his  servant  for  the 
same  time— 3s.  Paid  to  certain  women  for  carrying  the  thatch  from  Selby  water-mills  to  the  said  house— 6d. 

Total  £8  165.  5 d. 


KITCHEN  REPAIRS 

He  also  accounts  for  payment  by  contract  to  William  Plomer  melting  and  working  anew  a lead  vessel  in  the 
kitchen  for  cooking  meat  and  of  a weight  of  32  stones  of  office  lead  and  for  repairing  another  vessel  there  for  the 
scullion  $s.  To  Peter  Geve  for  setting  the  said  vessel  in  the  furnace  there— 6d.  For  the  wages  of  John  Osgodby 
cutting  and  trimming  ( postantis ) an  ash-tree  in  le  Schaghqarth  for  the  dressers  in  the  kitchen — is.  8 d.  And  for  sawing 
the  same — 9 d. 

Total  7 s.  11  d. 


ALLOWANCES 

GOWTHORP.  He  seeks  allowance  of  is.  4 d.  for  decrease  of  rent  of  a stall  next  the  Abbey  Gates  lately  held  by 
William  Benyngholm  and  now  untenanted.  Of  4s.  for  loss  of  rent  of  three  stalls  in  the  Market  Place  lately  held  by 
John  Nesse,  Thomas  Lowe  and  John  Crowbane  and  now  untenanted.51  And  of  10s.  for  decrease  of  rent  of  the  house 
in  Gowthorp,  in  which  John  Litster  lives  being  totally  ruined. 

MICKLEGATE.  He  also  seeks  allowance  of  10s.  for  loss  of  rent  of  a toft  lately  in  the  tenure  of  Emma  Tumour 
and  untenanted  this  year.  And  of  6s.  for  loss  of  the  rent  of  a toft  lately  held  by  Agnes  Grayngham  and  without 
tenant  this  year. 

OUSEGATE.  And  of  is.  4 d.  for  loss  of  rent  of  a messuage  in  Ousegate  lately  in  the  tenure  of  John  Babthorp  and 
untenanted  this  year. 

MIDDLETHORP.  And  of  2s.  6d.  for  decrease  of  the  rent  of  a certain  assart  formerly  held  by  John  Barnoby  and 
without  tenant  since  Whit,  the  former  rent  of  which  was  'js.  6d.  but  now  only  5 s.  And  of  10s.  in  largesse  to  himself 
for  his  diligence  in  office.  Of  35.  for  loss  of  rent  of  a cottage  lately  in  the  tenure  of  John  Yharom  and  without  tenant 
since  Martinmas.  For  13s.  4 d.  from  the  tithe  of  the  barn  at  Balne  held  by  Thomas  Dilcok  junior  as  the  said  Thomas 
paid  the  sum  in  question  to  Brother  Thomas  Crull,  bursar,  as  shown  in  a bill  made  between  the  abbot  and  the  bursar. 

THE  SELBY  COURT.  He  also  seeks  allowance  of  165.  8 d.  of  a certain  fine  of  John  Plomer  pardoned  him  by  the 
abbot,  namely  out  of  £1.  Of  5 5.  of  a fine  of  John  Pacok  pardoned  him  similarly  and  charged  to  John  Babthorp, 
collector  of  estreats  of  the  court,  namely  out  of  10s.  Of  4 d.  being  an  amercement  of  John  Barber  lately  living  in  the 
New  Lane  as  no  distraints  could  be  found.  And  of  2d.  charged  to  the  said  John  (Babthorp)  being  an  amercement  of 
Thomas  Wherldale  and  for  the  same  reason. 

Total  £ 4 185.  4 d. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  DEBT 

He  also  accounts  for  a payment  to  William  Poulter  in  part  payment  of  the  sum  of  £3  155.  due  to  him  from  the 
time  of  Brother  John  Millington  his  predecessor  as  appears  at  the  foot  of  his  account.  £2  17 s. 

Total  £2  17  s.  o d. 

SUM  OF  EXPENSES  ALLOWANCES  AND  SETTLEMENT  £228  175.  8 fd. 

DEFICIT  THEREFORE  IS  £32  is.  11  \d. 

A further  £2  135.  4 d.  is  allowed  him  for  the  livery  from  the  kitchen  of  Katerine  Dring  on  charge  in  the  section 
‘Sale  of  Hides,  Skins  &c.’52 

DEFICIT  NOW  IS  £34  155.  3 \d. 

Of  which  deficit  the  undermentioned  sums  are  owed  to  sundry  creditors,  namely;83 
William  Muston  of  York  for  various  herrings  and  fish  bought  from  him  this  year — £1  3d. 

Roger  Selby  of  York,  spicer,  for  sundry  spices  bought  from  him  this  year — 7 s.  3d. — by  Crull 
Richard  Holme  of  Selby  being  a loan — 6s.  8 d. — by  the  accountant  himself. 

Brother  John  Anlaby  for  money  received  from  the  office  of  almoner  for  which  he  did  not  account  for  in  his 
kitchener’s  account — £8.  These  are  owed  to  the  office  of  almoner. 

Nicholas  Couper  of  Selby  for  various  works  this  year — 2 s.  6d. — by  Crull. 

William  Ferrour  for  shoeing  the  office  horses  this  year — 2 s.  8 d. — by  Crull. 

Robert  Sancton,  barber,  for  collecting  the  office  rents  this  year — 13s.  4 d. — by  the  accountant  himself. 


81  There  may  be  topographical  significance  in  the  inclusion  of  the  Abbey  Gates  and  Market  Place  in  a paragraph 
headed  Gowthorp. 

62  Probably  representing  the  value  of  the  food  element  of  a corrody.  There  is  a suggestion  here  that  the  bursar 
sometimes  paid  over  to  the  kitchener  the  value  of  such  element. 

63  Of  this  list  of  seven  so-called  sundry  creditors  three  have  been  crossed  through  but  for  clarity  the  full  text  is 
given.  The  7 s.  3d.  owed  to  Roger  Selby  seems  to  have  already  been  accounted  for  as  paid  in  Purchases  of  Spices  &c. 
and  also  the  135.  4 d.  owed  to  Robert  Sancton.  The  ^8  which  strayed  from  the  almoner’s  funds  have  no  proper  place 
in  this  a kitchener’s  account.  This  list  may  be  a useful  record  of  creditors  but  appears  to  have  no  connection  with  the 
year’s  deficit.  The  notes  added  to  some  of  the  particulars  presumably  refer  to  the  settlements.  Brother  Thomas  Crull 
was  the  bursar  of  this  year. 
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THE  ACCOUNT  OF  CORN  AND  STOCK  OF  THE  TIME  OF  BROTHER  JOHN  ANLABY 
KITCHENER. 


WHEAT 

He  first  answers  for  io  qrs.  of  wheat  received  from  Brother  Robert  Selby,  granger.  For  two  qrs.  two  bus.  from 
the  same  through  John  Harand  the  abbot’s  cook.  And  for  282  qrs.  from  the  granger  for  the  expenses  of  the  household 
as  shown  by  seven  tallies  examined. 

TOTAL  294  qrs.  2 bus. 

Of  which  he  accounts  for  as  used  for  baking  bread  for  the  abbot,  convent,  corrodiaries  and  guests — 282  qrs.  And 

handed  over  to  the  abbot’s  cook  for  the  abbot,  convent  &c. — 12  qrs.  two  bus. 

^ TOTAL  As  Above 


MALT 

He  answers  for  625  qrs.  of  malt  received  from  the  granger  as  shown  by  . . . tallies  examined. 

Of  which  he  accounts  for  as  used  for  brewing  ale  for  the  abbot,  convent  Ac.  as  shown  by  the  dietaries  of  the 

household  and  of  the  recreations  examined  625  qrs. 

* TOTAL  As  Above. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 

He  answers  for  1 5 qrs.  5 bus.  of  beans  and  peas  received  from  Brother  Robert,  granger.  And  for  1 qr.  1 bus. 
bought  for  the  abbot  and  convent  in  Lent  as  shown  in  the  money  account. 

TOTAL  16  Qrs.  6 Bus. 

Of  which  he  accounts  for  as  in  pottage  for  the  abbot  and  convent — 3 qrs.  5 bus.  In  feeding  the  pigs  this 
year — 12  qrs.  And  in  pottage  for  the  abbot  and  convent  in  Lent — 1 qr.  1 bus. 

TOTAL  As  Above 


OATS 

He  answers  for  29  qrs.  of  oats  received  from  Brother  Robert,  granger,  this  year. 

TOTAL  29  Quarters. 

Of  which  he  accounts  for  as  made  into  meal  for  pottages  for  the  abbot  and  convent — 22  qrs.  Fed  to  the  office 
horses — 1 qr.  4 bus.  And  fed  to  the  swans  and  poultry — 5 qrs.  4 bus. 

TOTAL  As  Above. 


BULLS  AND  OXEN 

He  answers  for  2 oxen  bought  this  year  as  shown  in  the  money  account.  For  5 received  from  John  Whytheud 
bailiff  at  Monk  Fryston.  For  1 bull  and  1 ox  received  from  William  Courtenay  bailiff  at  Stayner.  For  10  oxen 
received  from  the  extern  cellarer.  For  1 ox  the  mortuary  of  the  wife  of  the  late  William  Thomson.  For  1 bull 
bought  as  shown  in  the  money  account.  And  for  2\  shoulders  found  at  stock-taking. 

TOTAL  21  Oxen.  2\  Shoulders.  Of  which  2 Bulls. 

Of  which  he  accounts  for  as  killed  for  the  expenses  of  the  abbot  both  within  the  Abbey  and  in  extern  expenses 
as  shown  by  the  dietary  of  the  household64 — 14  carcases  and  i£  shoulders.  In  livery  to  the  keepers  of  Carlton 
ferry  by  custom — 1 shoulder  of  beef66  And  sold  as  in  money  account— 

TOTAL  15  Carcases.  2$  Shoulders.  And  6 Oxen  remain. 


COWS 

He  answers  for  14  cows  received  from  John  Wright  bailiff  at  Eastoft.  For  1 from  William  Courtenay  bailiff  at 
Stayner.  For  1 by  way  of  mortuary  from  the  wife  of  the  late  John  del  Brend.  For  20  bought  this  year  as  shown 
in  the  money  account.  For  13  received  from  Brother  John  Crossethwayt.  extern  cellarer.  For  1 the  mortuary  of 
John  Hanson.  And  for  1 quarter  2\  shoulders  found  at  stock-taking.66 

TOTAL  51  Carcases.  2 Quarters.  £ Shoulder. 

Of  which  he  accounts  for  as  killed  for  the  expenses  of  the  abbot,  convent  and  guests  as  shown  by  the  dietaries — 
49  carcases.  And  sold  as  in  money  account — 1. 

TOTAL  50  Carcases.  1 Carcase,  2 Quarters,  £ Shoulder  remain. 


YOUNG  BULLOCKS  AND  HEIFERS 

He  answers  for  24  young  bullocks  bought  this  year  as  shown  in  the  money  account.  For  1 heifer  bought  as  also 
shown  there.  And  for  1 quarter,  2\  shoulders  found  at  stock-taking. 

TOTAL  25.  1 Quarter  2\  Shoulders. 

Of  which  he  accounts  for  as  sold  as  shown  in  the  money  account — 2 bullocks.  Killed  for  the  expenses  of  the 
abbot,  convent  and  guests  as  shown  by  the  household  dietary  and  by  extern  expenses — 15  bullocks.  1 heifer 

TOTAL  18.  There  remain  7 Bullocks  1 Quarter  and  2j  Shoulders. 


CALVES 

He  also  answers  for  3 calves  received  from  William  Courtenay  bailiff  of  Stayner.  For  17  received  from  John 
Olive  bailiff  at  Rawcliffe.  And  for  1 found  at  stock-taking.  TOTAL  21 

Of  which  he  accounts  for  all  as  killed  for  the  expenses  of  the  abbot,  convent  and  guests  as  shown  by  the 
household  dietary  and  extern  expenses. 


64  It  seems  the  household  dietary  contained  a record  of  extern  expenses  apparently  incurred  in  court  and 
hunting  activities. 

86  The  keepers  of  this  ferry  over  the  Aire  also  received  by  custom  a sheep  and  a salt  fish. 

88  The  spauld  is  a fore-quarter.  Strictly  the  quarter  is  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  a carcase  each  including  a leg. 
It  is  presumed  that  in  this  context  a hind-quarter  is  meant.  The  reasons  for  the  minor  errors  in  this  section  are  not 
obvious. 
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BOARS  PIGS  AND  PIGLETS 

pideVfr^wtm^0"'^,'^5  far  I0,pig'ets  re,ceived  &om  John  Whyteheud  bailiff  at  Monk  Fryston.  For  6 
E p ^ v • bailiff  at  Crowle.  For  i boar,  12  pigs  and  piglets  received  from  John  Wright  bailiff  at 
Lastoit.  For  1 boar,  4 pigs  and  9 piglets  received  from  John  Wright  bailiff  at  Adlingfleet  andGarthorn^or  1 boar 
" 6 PJgte  received  from  William  Courtenay  bailiff  afstayner.  For  16  ffglets  reaped fX  JoZ  oSve 

bailiff  at  Rawchffe.  And  for  6 pigs  bought  as  shown  in  the  money  account.  J 

die?a  Jan'rl  , r aCC°UntS  “ ^ for  ^ CXPenses  of  the  abbot>  convent  and  guests  as  shown  by  the  household 
tlhJ  d expenses  as  in  bacon-19  pigs,  2 quarters  and  1 shoulder.  Killed  likewise  for  the  expenses  &c 

as  above-57  pigs  2 shoulders  and  3 boars.  Also  killed  for  the  expenses  &c.  as  above-3  boars.  Given  to  Sir  Briim  de 
Stapleton  at  the  abbot  s precept— 1 boar.  In  livery  to  Brother  John  Crossethwayt,  extern  cellarer— 1 pig  In  extern 

PectonCS  i^houkTer^  ^ the  C°U^S~I  shoulder  °f  Pork-  In  livery  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Richmond  in  the  house  of 
L Vb°uldf  of  P°rk-  Sold  as  shown  in  the  money  account-2  pigs.  He  seeks  allowance  of  1 pig,  on  charge 

vjr  er U Stayn<%  as  abo^e’  on  account  of  disease  ( leproso ) and  similarly  1 from  Rawcliffe.  And  sold  at  the 
year-end  being  unsound  1 shoulder  of  pork  for  (3  Jd.  in  margin). 

TOTAL  As  above.67 

PIGLETS 

from  ^ F°r  4 reCdVed  fr°m  John  SutcM  bailiff  at  Eastoft.  And  for  u 

, . TOTAL  37 

1,  niim  6 acc°unts  for  as  “Pen^d  in  the  expenses  of  the  abbot,  convent  and  guests  as  shown  by  the 
household  dietary  and  extern  expenses— 28.  6 y me 

TOTAL  28.  9 Piglets  Remain. 

SHEEP 

rei^ved^lnrough1  Richard ^Ghwer!30U^Ft  “ ™ Pn°eS  “ the  ye3r  “ sh°W"  “ the  a“°u«'  And  «*  -3 

, . . TOTAL  396 

Of  which  he  accounts  for  as  killed  for  the  expenses  of  the  abbot,  convent  and  guests  as  shown  by  the  household 

dietary  and  extern  expenses.— 383  carcases,  1 quarter,  2*  shoulders.  In  livery  to  the  keepers  of  Carlton  ferry  by 

CU  j OI?u  1 carcase’  In  the  exPenses  of  Brothers  John  Crossethwayt  and  Thomas  Bolton  by  reason  of  the  courts 

Thnm^R^E?  ^aTka  ?fumuttol\-  A?d  he  seeks  allowance  of  io  sheep  savaged  by  the  dogs  of  Brother 

Thomas  Bolton,  William  del  Malthous  and  others  inside  the  Abbey. 

TOTAL  395  Carcases.  z\  Shoulders.58  And  3 Quarters  Remain. 

LAMBS 

He  answers  for  3 lambs  from  the  tithe  of  Selby.  For  60  through  Richard  Glover.  And  for  3 carcases 
2 quarters,  1 shoulder  found  at  stock-taking.  3 carcases’ 

. TOTAL  66.  2 Quarters  1 Shoulder. 

Of  which  he  accounts  for  all  as  killed  for  the  expenses  of  the  abbot,  convent  and  guests  as  shown  by  the  dietaries  of 
e ousehold  and  of  the  recreations  including  1 quarter  in  the  expenses  of  Brother  Thomas  Bolton  with  the 
huntsman  in  the  Northwoods. 

TOTAL  As  Above 

SWANS  AND  CYGNETS 

He  answers  for  20  swans  and  cygnets  from  the  issue  of  swans  at  Crowle.  And  for  7 of  the  issue  of  swans  at  Selby 

TOTAL  27 

Of  which  he  accounts  for  as  killed  for  the  expenses  of  the  abbot,  convent  and  guests  as  shown  by  the  household 
dietary  8.  Given  to  William  Levington — 2.  To  Thomas  Brunham,  seneschal  of  Crowle — 2.  To  William 

Gascoign  2.  To  the  Archdeacon  of  Richmond — 2.  To  Sir  Brian  de  Stapleton — 2.  And  died  of  the  murrain 9. 

TOTAL  As  Above. 

CONEYS  AND  RABBITS 

He  answers  for  45  coneys  from  the  warrens  of  Crowle  and  Thorp  Willoughby  of  which  4 from  Thorp 

TOTAL  45 

Of  which  he  accounts  for  as  in  the  expenses  of  the  Abbot,  convent  and  guests  as  shown  by  the  dietary— 39  And 
given  to  Sir  Brian  de  Stapleton— 6.  7 

TOTAL  As  Above 

PARTRIDGES  AND  PHEASANTS 

Ac^ster11^615  ^ ^ partridgeS  brom  tbe  demesne  warrens  this  year.  And  for  2 pheasants  from  the  warren  of  Selby 


TOTAL  20 

Of  which  he  accounts  for  all  in  the  expenses  of  the  abbot,  convent  and  guests  as  shown  by  the  dietaries  of  the 
household  and  of  the  recreations. 


A balance  is  only  achieved  by  counting  2 quarters  and  6 shoulders  as  one  carcase. 

68  A balance  is  obtained  by  counting  4 quarters  as  a carcase. 
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HERONS 

He  answers  for  33  herons  from  the  issue  of  Schaghgarth  this  year. 

TOTAL  33 

Of  which  he  accounts  for  as  given  to  the  Archbishop  of  York — 9.  And  in  the  expenses  of  the  abbot,  convent 
and  guests  as  shown  by  the  dietaries  of  the  household  and  of  the  recreations — 24. 

TOTAL  As  Above. 


GEESE  AND  DUCKS 

He  answers  for  16  geese  from  William  Haleday,  proctor  and  bailiff  at  Reedness.  For  16  from  the  lake-rent59  of 
Acaster  Selby.  For  2 from  the  tithe  of  Selby.  For  10  ducks  from  William  Haliday  proctor  and  bailiff  at  Reedness. 
And  for  61  ducks  given  by  various  tenants  of  Crowle. 

TOTAL  105 

Of  which  he  accounts  for  in  the  expenses  of  the  abbot,  convent  and  guests  as  shown  by  the  dietaries  of  the 
household  and  of  the  recreations — 26  geese  and  71  ducks.  And  sold  at  the  year-end  being  unsound  for  (2s.  in  margin) 
— 8 geese. 

TOTAL  As  Above. 


CAPONS 

He  answers  for  6 capons  given  by  John  Gayteford.  For  6 given  by  Thomas  Gilson  and  2 by  William  Courtenay. 
And  for  22  given  by  the  rector  of  Stanford-on- A von  and  others. 

TOTAL  36 

Of  which  he  accounts  for  all  in  the  expenses  of  the  abbot,  convent  and  guests  as  shown  by  the  dietaries  of  the 
household  and  of  the  recreations. 

COCKS  AND  HENS 

He  answers  for  16  cocks  and  64  hens  from  a certain  lake-rent  of  16  bovates  of  land  in  Acaster  Selby  for  the 
Christmas  term.  For  7 cocks  and  hens  from  the  lake-rent  of  7 bovates  of  land  in  Bondgate.60  The  lake-rent  of  8 of  the 
bovates  of  the  same  place  is  not  received  being  now  at  pennyfarm.  For  24  hens  of  the  lake-rent  of  n bovates  of  land 
in  Hambleton.  For  2 cocks  and  2 hens  of  the  lake-rent  from  n bovates  of  land  there.  For  11  cocks  and  11  hens  of 
the  lake-rent  of  Thorp  coming  from  11  bovates  of  land  there.  For  24  cocks  and  hens  of  the  lake-rent  of  Monk  Fryston 
as  shown  by  the  rental.61  For  13  cocks  and  hens  from  the  lake-rent  of  Hillam  as  shown  by  the  rental.  And  for  8 
hens  from  the  lake-rent  of  Rawcliffe  as  shown  in  . . . 

TOTAL  1 81 

Of  which  he  accounts  for  in  the  expenses  of  the  abbot,  convent  and  guests  as  shown  by  the  dietaries  of  the  household 
and  of  the  recreations — 100  cocks  and  hens.  He  is  allowed  the  rent  of  a toft  and  a bovate  of  land  in  Hillam  once  in 
the  tenure  of  John  Heton  and  now  at  pennyfarm  received  by  the  bursar — 1 cock  and  2 hens.  Also  the  rent  of  a toft 
and  a bovate  formerly  in  the  tenure  of  Richard  Parlebien  and  now  untenanted — 1 cock  and  2 hens.  Given  to  William 
Pinne  for  his  diligence  in  collecting  the  lake-rents  this  year — 1 hen.  Died  of  disease  8 cocks  and  1 hen.  And  sold  at 
the  year  end:  being  unsound  65  of  which  10  cocks  and  55  hens  for  (10s.  5^.)  in  margin  at  2d.  per  cock  and  1 \d.  per  hen. 62 

CHICKENS 

He  answers  for  24  chickens  from  the  lake-rent  if  1 1 bovates  of  land  in  Hambleton  as  shown  in  the  rental 

TOTAL  24 

Of  which  he  accounts  for  all  in  the  expenses  of  the  abbot,  convent  and  guests  as  shown  by  the  dietaries. 
PIGEONS 

He  answers  for  244  pigeons  received  from  John  Whytheud  bailiff  at  Monk  Fryston.  For  207  from  the  demesne 
cote  at  Selby.  For  200  from  William  Courtenay  bailiff  at  Stayner.  And  for  80  from  the  cote  at  Thorp  Willoughby. 

TOTAL  731 

Of  which  he  accounts  for  all  in  the  expenses  of  the  abbot,  convent  and  guests  as  shown  by  the  dietaries. 

EGGS 

He  answers  for  640  eggs  from  the  lake-rent  of  Acaster  Selby.  For  520  from  the  tithe  of  Selby.  For  160  from  the 
lake-rent  of  Monk  Fryston  and  for  1440  received  from  William  Haliday  bailiff  at  Reedness. 

TOTAL  2760 

Of  which  he  accounts  for  in  the  expenses  of  the  abbot,  convent  and  guests  as  shown  by  the  household  dietary — 
2240.  In  collection  expenses — 120.  And  thrown  out  as  bad — 400. 

TOTAL  As  Above. 


59  Here  in  ms.  provenientibus  de  laco  de  Acastre.  Elsewhere  in  Selby  accounts  are  found  de  quodam  redditu  de  lak;  lake ; 
layk.  In  the  Whitby  Chartulary  (Surtees  Society  Ixix  (1879)  II,  p.  596)  is  gall  inis  vocatis  lakkis.  O.E.D.  gives  lake  = 
offering,  gift,  sacrifice.  The  voluntary  element  could  never  have  been  pronounced  and  the  render  was  in  due  course 
commuted  to  pennyfarm.  In  the  kitchener’s  roll  for  1438-39  the  lake  cocks  and  hens  of  Monk  Fryston  and  Hillam 
had  been  so  commuted  and  collection  and  accounting  charged  to  the  reeves  there. 

60  Alias  Over  Selby  or  the  Minor  Selby  given  by  Archbishop  Thomas  I of  York  from  his  Sherburn  estates  at  the 
Foundation. 

61  This  rental  was  largely  based  on  an  extent  of  Monk  Fryston  made  in  1320  or  1321  and  published  in  a translated 
form  in  Y.A.S.  Record  Series,  xciv  Miscellanea  iv.  (ed.  T.  A.  M.  Bishop).  It  was  cited  in  1413-14  as  follows  ‘prout 
patet  in  nigro  registro  vocato  Blakbuke  facto  anno  domini  Millesimo  CCC  xxj’.  (H.U.L.  DDLO/2o/54b.) 

62  This  sum  of  105.  5 d.  could  be  achieved  by  reckoning  10  birds  at  1 \d.  each  and  55  at  2d.  each. 
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HIDES 

^ - ««■  For  I6 

ox-hide^tnd  ~S.And  ^ umound -^fhTdf  h^1 

TOTAL  As  Above. 

WOOL-FELLS  PELTS  AND  WOOL 

as  mLTsheep  Wiled' fromW to  AfidS^d  fo^T  Mkhad”aS  to  Lent'  For  3°°  skins  and  pelts  from 
of  sheep  shorn  this  year  as  We,ghm8  “ ^ °f  W°o1  &°m  that  "umb^ 

mo®™  “«aU°WanCe  fOT  thC  10  by  d°gS  “ acco4untsSfo“  “old  afs'hown  in  the 

TOTAL  As  Above. 

RED  AND  WHITE  HERRINGS 

red^herring^found  at2stock-t!^ingSSAnd  for  iiicTTr'  I™”1*  T'"5  u appear  in  the  m°ncy  account-  For  15x0 

money  account.  g'  44°  Whlte  herrm*s  bou«ht  “ a barrel  and  a firkin  as  shown  in  the 

Ih0"  conven5 ,an<f  guests  as  show^dietatL^Sspo  red 
two  days  following  H2^vMte  hetring^Arrd^old^t  the'yKir-eni^fjrhls^TTn^rM^inJ  being^unsound— ^28.^  ^ 

TOTAL  As  Above.63 

SALT  FISH 

An^rr^l  Quarter  fchfoLndTt  « ~ ^ **  ^ ™- 

hold aid of  thTrecreTtiom  ^w'an"  aT*  t°f ' fh^°V  conven^S““ts  as^how  t^hTdSSS  of  the  house- 

And  to  the^PrioreTof  Gokewd^at^the^ abbot ’f  precept— 2^*°  ^ °f ' =“lto“  bg  sal‘ 

TOTAL  As  Above. 

STOCKFISH 

stocky  f°r  842  St0ckflsh85  bought  at  various  prices  as  shown  in  the  money  account.  And  for  27  fish  found  at 

s.Sf.;£^= 

SALMON 

the  “P“*“  °f  tbe  abbo™°n™t  andlt^s0  shown  “‘the  dietaries  of  the 
EELS  FAT  AND  SMALL  AND  TENCH 

from  Sefty  Dam.  5 **  ^ Sma“  ^ ^ ' tench  fr0m  the  demesne  fishery  * Crowle.  And  for  406  small  eels 

ho^hTutndVnh“e^rti™s“  the  expen$es  °f  thC  abb0t'  COnVent  and  guests  “ *°™  'Varies  of  the 
PIKES  PICKERELS  ROACH  AND  PERCH 

iS^cZdZ  *”  thc  “™  &h^  at  And  for  4 pike, 

ho^tdVfCr^tifsin  the  eXP“SeS  °f  the  abb0t'  COnVeM  and  gUeS,S  “ [ke  dietaries  ofthe 


boughthappe°arTs  Ts^ao  red°and  ° E?  herrinSs  and  *44°  white  as  bought.  In  this  stock  account  the  totals 
eT Th  u C d d 440  whlte’  an  error  of  24°  which  is  two  long  hundreds. 

fi  . ar  ot  A14?1-32  accounted  for  an  annual  pension  to  Dame  Joan  Pygot  late  prioress  of  Gokewell 
apparently  sister  to  Abbot  Pygot.  (DDLO/20/1).  J prioress  ot  cokewell, 

66  The  money  account  shows  854  stockfish  bought,  an  error  if  12. 

In  the  money  account  75  salmon  were  bought  and  J.  Babthorp’s  share  in  a further  8 making:  8?  in  all  The 
apparent  discrepancy  may  lie  hidden  in  the  salmon  received  from  the  office  fishery  and*  7herT seems  £ have  blen 
some  confusion  between  sprents  and  salmon  in  reaching  the  total. 
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A SELBY  KITCHENER’S  ROLL  OF  THE  EARLY  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 


MILK  AND  CHEESE 

He  answers  for  173  gallons  of  milk  and  stones  of  cheese  from  the  dairy  at  Stayner. 

TOTAL 


Of  which  all  consumed. 


173  Gallons  Milk 
Stones  Cheese. 


SALT  PEPPER  AND  SPICES 


He  answers  for  17  qrs.  4 bus.  of  salt  bought  at  various  prices  as  shown  in  the  money  account.  For  19  lbs.  of  pepper 
similarly  as  shown  in  the  money  account.  And  for  5^  lbs.  of  saffron  bought  at  various  prices  as  shown  in  the  money 
account. 


Of  which  all  expended. 


TOTAL  17$  Qrs.  Salt.  18  Lbs.  Pepper 
5$  Lbs.  Saffron. 


ALMONDS  RICE  AND  SANDERS 

He  answers  for  8 dozen  and  of  2 lbs.  of  almonds  bought  at  various  prices  as  shown  in  the  money  account.  For 
113^  lbs.  of  rice  at  various  prices  as  in  the  money  account.  And  for  2 lbs.  sanders. 

TOTAL  2 Dozen  Almonds.  2 Lbs.  Almonds. 

113I  Lbs.  Rice.  2 Lbs.  Sanders. 

Of  which  he  accounts  for  all  in  the  expenses  of  the  abbot,  convent  and  guests. 


CUMMIN  HONEY  AND  OIL 

He  answers  for  2 lbs.  of  cummin  bought  this  year  as  in  the  money  account.  For  2o£  gallons  of  honey  and  7J  gallons 
of  oil  bought  as  shown  in  the  money  account. 

TOTAL  2 Lbs.  20^  Gallons.  7f  Gallons. 

Of  which  he  accounts  for  all  in  the  expenses  of  the  abbot,  convent  and  guests. 


FIGS  AND  RAISINS 

He  answers  for  1 basket  (of  figs)  with  raisins,  for  2 baskets  and  13  lbs.  of  figs  bought  this  year  at  various  prices  as 
in  the  money  account. 

TOTAL  3 Baskets.  13  Lbs. 

Of  which  all  consumed. 


FAT 

He  answers  for  49  stones  of  fat  from  the  beasts  killed  this  year  and  no  more  as  they  were  too  lean. 

TOTAL  49  Stones 

Of  which  he  accounts  for  as  sold  as  shown  in  the  money  account — 41  stones.  In  livery  to  the  prior  for  light— 
2 stones.  To  the  keeper  in  the  cellar  for  light — 4 stones.  And  to  the  keeper  in  the  refectory  for  light  there — 2 stones. 

TOTAL  As  Above. 
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THE  POPULATION  OF  BRIGHOUSE, 
WEST  YORKSHIRE,  IN  1851 


By  Michael  Barke 


Summary  During  the  Industrial  Revolution  Brighouse  grew  from  a group  of  small  villages  into  a town. 
Analysis  of  the  census  record  books  of  1851  enables  the  occupational  structure,  the  extent  of  migration,  both  internal 
and  external,  and  the  age  and  sex  structure  of  the  population  to  be  studied.  The  main  employment  was  in  the 
textile  industry,  which  attracted  workers  from  the  old  hillside  settlements  to  the  new  industrial  area  on  the 
valley  floor. 


At  the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  although  nearly  half  of  the  population  was  still 
living  outside  towns  and  a much  larger  proportion  had  been  born  in  rural  areas,  British 
society  was  in  the  midst  of  a process  of  rapid  urbanisation.  Industrial  growth  was  changing 
Britain  into  an  urban  nation  where  the  industrial  town  was  becoming  a relatively  new  but 
typical  phenomenon.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where 
rural  domestic-based  industry  was  rapidly  yielding  pre-eminence  to  urban  factory-based 
manufacturing.  Thus,  new  areas  of  settlement  were  developing  and  changing  the  character 
of  the  landscape.  Along  with  many  others,  the  town  of  Brighouse  was  making  its  contri- 
bution to  this  new  industrial  landscape. 

‘.  . . Brighouse  is  essentially  a child  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.’1  So  wrote  Brighouse’s 
local  historian,  and  undoubtedly  his  statement  is  justifiable,  for  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  area  was  ‘. . . still  a mere  collection  of  townships  on  the  hills  above  the 
Calder;  in  Rastrick,  Clifton,  Hipperholme  and  Southowram.  Brighouse  proper,  based  on 
the  riverside,  was  unimportant  and  small . . .’.2  This  admirably  sums  up  the  character  of  the 
region  at  this  time,  and  a map  of  18203  indicates  that  even  into  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  little  had  changed.  The  area  which  until  1974  constituted  the  Borough  of 
Brighouse  consisted  of  several  hillside  villages,  and  the  present  town  centre,  on  the  Calder 
valley  floor,  was  only  just  beginning  to  grow,  largely  under  the  stimulus  of  the  canal. 

Up  until  the  mid-nineteenth  century  this  growth  was  accelerating,  undoubtedly  encour- 
aged by  various  improvements  in  transportation.  The  canal  had  been  cut  in  1759,  and  in  1815 
a new  road  was  made  from  Elland  to  Cooper  Bridge,  passing  directly  through  Brighouse. 
The  Huddersfield  to  Bradford  road  was  improved  in  1824,  and  in  1826  another  new  road 
was  built,  the  Brighouse  to  Denholme  Gate  road.4  ‘The  revolution  in  transport  was 
completed  by  the  opening  of  the  railway  in  October,  1840’. 5 6 The  cumulative  effect  of  these 
improvements  was  to  make  Brighouse  proper  — the  valley  floor  settlement  — the  focus 
of  the  surrounding  area. 

These  improvements  in  transport  coincided  with  the  development  of  new  sources  of 
power  and  new  manufacturing  machinery.  This  changing  local  economy  had  a significant 
impact  upon  the  landscape  of  the  area.  Factories  developed,  at  first  alongside  streams  for 
water  power;  later,  with  the  introduction  of  steam  power  and  the  changes  in  machinery  to 
utilise  this  innovation,  a canal  side  location  became  more  advantageous.  The  major 
industry  in  1851,  as  previously,  was,  of  course,  textiles — often  quoted  as  presenting  the 

1 R.  Mitchell,  ‘A  short  history  of  Brighouse’  in  The  Borough  of  Brighouse ; Official  Handbook,  (undated),  p.  12. 

2 Ibid. 

3 ‘Plan  of  the  Township  of  Hipperholm  cum  Brighouse’,  by  Samuel  Washington,  1820,  Brighouse  Public  Library. 

4 These  improvements  in  transportation  and  communications  are  traced  in  F.  R.  Holds  worth,  ‘The  Economic, 
Social  and  Industrial  History  of  Brighouse’,  unpublished  B.Comm.  thesis,  1923,  and  R.  Mitchell,  Brighouse:  Portrait 

of  a Town  (Brighouse,  1953). 

6 R.  Mitchell,  ‘A  short  history  of  Brighouse’. 
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classic  examples  of  this  transformation.  The  change  from  the  old  economy  to  the  new  was, 
however,  a gradual  process — evolution  may  be  traced  in  the  gradual  transformation  of  the 
clothier  s house  and  warehouse  in  an  upland  village  into  a weaving  mill,  or  a manufacturing 
unit,  . . . . ® This  process  gathered  momentum  in  early  nineteenth-century  Brighouse  and 
in  the  period  1840-1865  the  main  outlines  of  industrial  development  were  produced.* 7  The 
Land  Tax  assessments  for  1832  record  11  factories  in  Hipperholme  cum  Brighouse.8 

By  the  time  of  the  first  Ordnance  Survey  map  on  the  scale  of  6 in.  to  1 mile  (in  1854)  this 
number  had  risen  to  25.  Therefore,  the  year  1851  occurs  at  an  important  phase  in  the 
development  of  Brighouse.  New  forces  were  still  at  work,  changing  the  economy  and  the 
landscape.  The  old  villages  still  largely  persisted  in  agriculture  and  domestic  industry,  but 
Brighouse  proper  was  rapidly  emerging  as  a comparatively  new  focus  for  the  area  as  a 
whole,  a process  which  was  continuing  throughout  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  West 
Riding.  This  movement  into  the  valley  bottoms  emphasised  what  the  canals  had  started, 
the  migration  of  manufacturing  industry  from  the  early  hillside  locations  into  new  towns 
on  the  banks  of  the  canals  and  at  the  road  bridges.’9 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  investigate  how  these  circumstances  were  reflected  in  the 
population  of  the  Brighouse  area,  which  had  grown  from  about  5,500  in  1801  to  10,650  in 
1851.  By  1891  the  figure  was  just  over  20,000.  The  information  is  drawn  from  the  census 
enumeration  books  of  1 851 10  and  from  these  it  is  possible  to  obtain  data  for  every  individual 
on  sex,  age,  occupation,  and  place  of  birth.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  how  the  state 
of  transition  in  the  local  economy  was  reflected  in  three  particular  population 
characteristics  occupational  structure,  migration,  and  age  and  sex  structure. 

As  frequent  reference  will  be  made  to  named  localities  and  the  index  number  of 
enumeration  districts  within  the  total  study  area,  it  should  be  noted  which  districts  refer 
to  which  localities.  Thus,  Clifton  composed  Districts  I— III ; Hipperholme  and  Lightcliffe 
were  IV  and  V;  Brighouse  proper  was  Districts  VI-IX  and  Rastrick  was  divided  into 
Districts  X-XIV.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  Rastrick  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
distinction  between  district  XII  plus  at  least  part  of  district  XI  and  the  remainder.  These 
two  districts  were  immediately  adjacent  to  Brighouse  proper  and  by  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  were  already  becoming  physically  linked  to  it.11 


Occupational  Structure 

Brighouse  in  1851  was  therefore  emerging  as  an  important  manufacturing  centre  with 
textiles  and  associated  industries  being  the  major  employer.  In  fact  42  percent  of  the 
employed  population  were  engaged  in  some  branch  of  textiles  manufacture.  It  is  important 
to  stress,  however,  that  Brighouse  was  less  specialised  than  many  other  West  Riding  towns 
for,  in  addition  to  the  woollen  and  worsted  industries,  cotton  and  silk  were  also  present; 
. . . there  was  a tendency  towards  a multiplicity  of  trades.  The  woollen  industry  ceased  to 
be  pre-eminent.  Cotton  spinning  made  its  appearance  in  1792.  In  1843  the  silk  industry  was 
introduced  into  the  town.  The  effect  was  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  Brighouse  was 

W.  B.  Crump  and  G.  Ghorbal,  History  of  the  Huddersfield  Woollen  Industry  (East  Ardsley,  1067),  pp  SQ-60 

7 R.  Mitchell,  Brighouse:  Portrait  of  a Town,  p.  82.  PP  ' 

County  Archives  Department,  County  Hall,  Wakefield.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  assessments  excluded 
Rastrick. 

9 A.  Raistrick,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (London,  1970),  p.  145. 

A detailed  account  of  these  can  be  found  in  M.  W.  Beresford,  ‘The  unprinted  census  returns  of  1841,  1851, 
1861  for  England  and  Wales , The  Amateur  Historian,  5,  no.  8,  1963,  pp.  360-9.  See  also  W.  A.  Armstrong,  ‘Social 
Structure  from  the  Early  Census  Returns’,  in  An  Introduction  to  English  Historical  Demography,  E.  A Wrielev  (Ed  ) 
(London,  1966),  pp.  209-37.  6 7 K '' 

11  Ordnance  Survey  1:10,560  series,  Brighouse  and  District,  sheets  246  and  231,  1854. 
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dominated  by  the  three  textile  branches  of  wool,  cotton  and  silk,  and  other  trades  like  wire 
drawing,  card  clothing  manufacture  and  engineering  began  to  grow/12 

One  problem  inherent  in  the  classification  of  occupations  from  census  enumeration  books 
for  this  period  is  that  the  domestic  and  factory  industries  existed  side  by  side — ‘Clearly  at 
any  one  moment  during  the  course  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  pattern  of  industry 
was  a mosaic  of  old  and  new,  of  handicraft  and  of  machine  manufacture’.13 — and  in  the 
list  of  occupations  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  Therefore  in 
district  X where  72  percent  of  the  employed  population  were  engaged  in  textiles,  it  seems 
likely  that  a great  many  of  them  would  be  employed  in  the  domestic  industry  as  there  were 
few  textile  factories  in  or  near  the  area.  ‘In  the  early  1800’s  fancy  waistcoatings  and 
trouserings  was  one  of  the  chief  trades  of  the  Rastrick  cloth  manufacturers ; the  bulk  of  the 
work  was  done  in  the  homes  of  the  workers,  and  manufacturers  gave  out  the  weaving  from 
their  warehouses’.14  The  domestic  basis  seems  to  have  persisted  up  to  the  mid-century,  for 
in  the  Rastrick  district  the  power  loom  had  not  come  into  general  use  by  1850  and  up  to 
i860  Helm  (a  Rastrick  firm)  gave  out  all  their  weaving  to  hand  loom  weavers.  Some  idea 
of  the  amount  of  work  given  out  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  they  employed  130  weavers 
in  the  cottages  of  Rastrick.  There  were  some  power  looms  in  Rastrick  before  i860  but 
they  did  not  come  into  general  use  until  after  that  date.10 

It  is  obvious  from  Fig.  1 that  textiles  and  allied  industries  were  the  major  employer  in 
each  enumeration  district  except  district  VII.  Here  retail  and  handicraft  employment  ranked 
slightly  higher.  This  district  included  the  emerging  commercial  centre,  and  already  by  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  the  consumer  demands  of  the  new  industrial  workers  had  led  to 
the  development  of  considerable  retail  facilities.16  Elsewhere  in  the  districts  of  Brighouse 
proper  textile  employment  dominated.  It  seems  highly  likely  that  this  was  employment  in 
factories,  especially  in  districts  VIII  and  IX  in  view  of  the  concentration  of  textile  mills  in 
these  areas.17 

Apart  from  district  VII  the  only  other  districts  where  textiles  (whether  organised  on  a 
factory  or  a domestic  basis)  were  seriously  challenged  as  a major  employer  were  those 
which  included  old  village  centres  with  their  higher  proportions  of  employment  in  retail 
trade  or  handicrafts,  or  alternatively,  those  which  included  extensive  mining  or  quarrying 
opportunities.  Coal  mining  was  particularly  important  in  the  Clifton  area,  especially 
district  III,  whilst  in  both  Rastrick  and  Hipperholme  stone  quarrying  was  more  significant, 
for  example,  districts  XIII  and  IX. 

The  ‘other  industry’  category  of  occupations  includes  several  miscellaneous  sources  of 
manufacturing  employment  such  as  iron  moulder  and  various  forms  of  non-textile 
engineering.  It  is  significant  that  these  only  assume  importance  in  those  districts  (VI,  VII, 
VIII,  IX)  which  coincide  with  the  growing  centre  of  the  town  and  adjacent  parts  of  Rastrick 
(especially  district  XII)  which  were  becoming  physically  linked  to  Brighouse  proper.  A 
growing  concentration  of  population  and  developing  technical  skills  would  inevitably  lead 
to  the  establishment,  on  a small  scale  at  first,  of  other  manufacturing  industries. 

An  interesting  point  which  emerges  from  Fig.  1 is  the  apparent  lack  of  social  segregation. 
The  professional  and  gentry,  the  upper  echelons  of  society,  show  little  tendency  to  be 
isolated  from  the  mass  of  the  working  people.  Indeed,  they  are  most  strongly  concentrated 
in  the  districts  which  include  the  town  centre.  The  only  slight  tendency  towards  some 

12  R.  Mitchell,  A short  history  of  Brighouse,  p.  13. 

13  W.  Smith,  An  Economic  Geography  of  Great  Britain  (London  1953),  p.  94. 

14  The  Brighouse  Echo,  1st  June,  1894,  p.  5. 

15  M.  Barke,  ‘Two  Industrialists  in  Nineteenth  Century  Brighouse’,  Transactions  of  the  Halifax  Antiquarian  Society, 
l975- 

19  This  growth  is  apparent  in  a comparison  of  trades  directories  for  1822  and  1853,  viz.  Baines's  Yorkshire,  vol.  I, 
(1822,  reprinted  East  Ardsley,  1969),  and  White's  1833  Leeds  and  the  Clothing  Districts  of  Yorkshire,  (Newton  Abbot, 
1969). 

17  Ordnance  Survey,  1:10560  series,  sheet  231,  1854. 
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OCCUPATION  STRUCTURE  OF  BRIGHOUSE  ; 1851 


concentration  of  the  residences  of  the  professional  and  gentry  occurs  in  district  VIII,  just 
to  the  north  of  the  town  centre  itself.  In  those  areas  where  one  might  have  expected  to  find 
them,  the  more  ‘rural’  parts  of  the  area,  they  are  not  present  to  any  significant  degree. 

This  pattern  is  strikingly  similar  to  Sjoberg’s  description  of  pre-industrial  cities  where 
. . . pre-eminence  of  the  central  area  over  the  periphery,  especially  as  portrayed  in  the 
distribution  of  social  classes  is  noted.18  This  contrasts  with  the  typology  of  nineteenth- 
century  urban  development  suggested  by  Lawton  for  larger  cities19  where  middle  class 
decentralisation  was  emphasised  as  a characteristic  feature  of  the  evolving  urban  structure. 
The  similarity  of  the  Brighouse  findings  to  Sjoberg’s  description  emphasises  the  newly 
emergent  industrial  nature  of  the  town  in  1851  and  suggests  that  there  may  have  been 

18  G.  Sjoberg,  The  Pre-Industrial  City  : Past  and  Present , (New  York  i960),  pp.  95-6. 

19  R.  Lawton,  An  Age  of  Great  Cities’,  Town  Planning  Review,  43  (1972),  p.  202. 
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important  differences  in  the  timing  of  middle-class  suburbanisation  in  the  nineteenth  century 
between  towns  of  different  sizes  and  different  rates  of  industrialisation.  However,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  enumeration  districts  cover  quite  large  areas  and  it  is  possible  that  there 
existed  local  areas  of  segregation  within  enumeration  districts  which  were  too  small  to  be 
revealed  at  this  scale  of  analysis.  Despite  this  possibility  it  is  still  apparent  that  the  central 
areas  had  more  people  in  the  professional  and  gentry  groups  than  the  periphery. 

One  might  also  expect  to  find  that  areas  with  the  highest  proportions  of  professional  and 
gentry  also  had  the  highest  proportions  of  domestic  servants.  However,  this  was  far  from  being 
being  the  case,  as  Fig.  i shows.  There  are  several  areas  where  a number  of  people  were 
employed  in  domestic  service  but  where  there  were  very  few  professional  and  gentry.  It 
appears  to  have  been  quite  common,  even  by  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  for  people 
quite  low  down  in  the  social  hierarchy  to  employ  domestic  servants.  A further  point  of 
importance  in  this  context  is  that  many  of  the  individuals  enumerated  simply  as  ‘servants’ 
may  have  performed  tasks  which  we  would  not  now  associate  with  the  term.  For  example, 
those  in  or  near  the  town  centre  could  quite  possibly  have  been  shop  assistants  living  under 
the  same  roof  as  their  employer,20  and  those  in  rural  areas  could  possibly  have  been  farm 
workers. 

The  final  major  occupational  category  to  discuss  is  that  of  agriculture.  It  is  perhaps  a 
timely  reminder  of  the  character  of  the  area  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  to  note  that  every 
district  had  some  individuals  employed  in  agriculture,  including  those  in  the  town  centre. 
This,  in  itself,  reinforces  the  point  that  in  1851  Brighouse  was  an  ‘emerging’  urban  area, 
not  yet  a fully-fledged  town.  However,  agricultural  employment  was  at  its  most 
significant  in  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  area,  and  especially  in  Clifton  (districts  I and  III). 
Hipperholme  and  Lightcliffe  were  also  of  some  importance  (districts  IV  and  V)  but  Rastrick, 
with  the  exception  of  district  XI,  had  few  people  employed  in  agriculture.  The  textile 
industry  and  quarrying  had  come  to  dominate  the  occupational  structure  of  the  Rastrick 
area  by  1851. 

Thus,  the  different  components  of  the  total  area  which  were  introduced  earlier  had  slightly 
different  occupational  structures.  Textiles  were  everywhere  important  but  whether  they 
were  based  in  the  home  or  the  factory  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  with  any  great  certainty  from 
the  census  enumeration  books.21  The  centre  of  the  study  area  showed  a rather  more  diverse 
set  of  occupations  with  retailing,  various  handicraft  trades  and  miscellaneous  manufactur- 
ing showing  their  largest  concentrations.  The  various  professions,  for  example  teachers, 
lawyers  and  accountants,  were  also  more  strongly  represented.  Each  of  the  three  peripheral 
village  areas  were  rather  different  in  character.  Agriculture,  coal-mining,  retailing  and 
handicrafts  were  strongly  represented  in  Clifton.  In  Rastrick,  quarrying,  retailing  and  handi- 
crafts figured  prominently,  whilst  Hipperholme  also  had  a large  amount  of  employment  in 
quarrying,  a substantial  amount  in  retailing  in  district  IV  and  in  agricultural  employment 
ranked  second  to  Clifton. 


Migration 

The  migration  of  people  is  an  extremely  sensitive  indicator  of  the  economic  health  of 
regions.  The  growth  of  towns  and  the  opportunities  they  presented  for  factory  employment 
led  to  considerable  inter-regional  migration  in  nineteenth-century  Britain.22  The  new 
factories  acted  as  magnets  for  the  growing  population  of  the  country. 

20  R.  Lawton,  ‘The  Population  of  Liverpool  in  the  Mid-Nineteenth  Century’,  Transactions  of  the  Historic 
Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  107,  1955,  reprinted  in  Geographical  Interpretation  of  Historical  Sources,  A.  R.  H. 
Baker  et  al.  (Eds.)  (Newton  Abbot,  1970),  p.  390. 

21  Although  this  has  been  attempted  elsewhere  with  considerable  success,  notably  in  G.  A.  Feather,  ‘A  Pennine 
Worsted  Community  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century’,  Textile  History,  vol.  3 (1972),  pp.  64-91. 

22  See,  for  example,  R.  Lawton,  ‘Rural  Depopulation  in  Nineteenth  Century  England’,  in  Liverpool  Essays  in 
Geography,  R.  W.  Steel  and  R.  Lawton  (Eds.),  (London,  1967),  pp.  227-255. 
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It  has  already  been  shown  that  within  the  study  area  there  existed  in  1851  some  contrasts 
in  economy  and  occupational  structure.  The  flows  of  population  which  reflect  these  con- 
trasts can  be  studied  under  two  headings.  Firstly  there  is  the  internal  migration  within  the 
study  area.  Were  the  internal  contrasts  in  the  area  reflected  in  the  movements  of  people 
between  Brighouse  proper,  Rastrick,  Clifton,  Hipperholme  and  Lightcliffe?  The  second 

BRIGHOUSE : INTERNAL  MIGRATION  1851 

(by  ENUMERATION  DISTRICTS) 


Fig,  2.  Internal  migration  in  Brighouse  in  185 1 (by  Enumeration  Districts). 
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component  of  migration  concerns  the  longer  distance  migrants,  those  who  moved  into 
the  area  from  outside. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  local  migrants  are  classed  as  people  who  were  born  within 
the  study  area  but  by  1851  were  living  in  a different  part  of  it  from  that  of  their  birth. 
Although  for  official  purposes  the  census  enumerators  were  asked  to  record  only  the  parish 
and  county  of  birth,  the  listings  for  Brighouse  in  1851  were  of  a very  detailed  nature. 
The  actual  village  of  birth  was  listed,  making  it  possible  to  reconstruct  the  movements 
of  people  within  the  total  study  area. 

These  movements  are  summarised  in  Fig.  2,  which  showTs  the  distribution  of  internal 
migrants  in  1851.  It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  major  recipients  of  internal  migrants  were 
three  of  the  central  enumeration  districts  (districts  VI,  VIII  and  LX),  all  of  which  coincide 
with  what  was  then  the  emerging  valley  floor  settlement.  It  therefore  appears  that  the 
major  trends  in  the  movement  of  local  population  were  away  from  the  old  hillside  villages 
down  into  the  new  industrial  area  on  the  valley  floor,  migration  flows  which  are  confirmed 
in  Table  I. 


Table  I 

Pattern  of  Internal  Migration,  1851 
(Figures  are  percentages  of  the  total  of  internal  migrants) 


1851  LOCATION 

BRIGHOUSE 

SOURCE  AREAS 

CLIFTON 

RASTRICK 

LIGHTCLIFFE 

Brighouse 

— 

20-5 

21*5 

7 

Clifton 

9 

— 

2‘5 

4 

Rastrick 

11 

7 

— 

3‘5 

Lightcliffe  and  Hipperholme 

3-5 

2 

2 

— 

HIPPERHOLME 

5 

I 

I 


However,  it  can  be  seen  that  there  was  a fairly  complex  pattern  of  interchange  of 
population  between  the  four  areas,  and  therefore  the  major  trends  in  migration  are  more 
clearly  seen  by  examining  net  migration  (i.e  the  excess  of  gains  over  losses).  This  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3. 

The  migration  currents  set  strongly  towards  Brighouse  proper  and  away  from  the  old 
villages.  It  has  been  shown  elsewhere  that  this  local  migration  appears  to  have  been  strongly 
related  to  the  opportunities  for  factory  employment  which  existed  on  the  valley  floor.23 
In  other  words,  by  1851  there  appears  to  be  a pattern  of  migration  from  agriculture  and 
domestic  industry  to  the  new  centres  of  factory  employment. 

Table  I and  Fig.  3 indicate  that  Clifton  and  Rastrick  appear  to  be  of  roughly  equal 
significance  as  sources  of  migrants  to  Brighouse  in  1851  although  Rastrick  received  a 
substantial  number  of  people  from  Brighouse.  However,  what  is  more  important  is  the 
proportion  that  the  number  of  migrants  from  each  source  area  represented  of  the  actual 
population  of  that  area.  If  this  is  calculated  for  the  four  localities,  Clifton,  the  most 
‘agricultural’  of  the  four,  appears  to  have  been  losing  the  largest  proportion  of  its  indigenous 
population.  The  total  number  of  migrants  from  Clifton  living  in  the  entire  study  area 
amounted  to  12-3  percent  of  the  1851  village  population. 

The  corresponding  figure  for  Rastrick  was  only  5*2  percent.  It  is  significant  that  whilst 
Clifton  had  no  factory  employment,  Rastrick  had  five  textile  mills.  Lightcliffe  and 
Hipperholme  combined  fell  into  an  intermediate  position  with  its  internal  migrants 
amounting  to  7-2  percent  of  the  1851  population  and  possessing  three  mills.  The  correspond- 
ing figure  for  Brighouse  was  3-6  percent  and  this  central  area  had  seventeen  factories. 
This  therefore  seems  to  strengthen  the  hypothesised  relationship  between  internal  migration 
and  the  opportunity  for  factory  employment ; the  areas  losing  the  largest  proportions  of  their 
indigenous  populations  were  those  areas  with  few  or  no  factories. 

23  M.  Barke,  ‘Internal  Migration  in  an  Emerging  Industrial  Area  in  the  Mid-Nineteenth  Century’,  Northern 
Universities  Geographical  Journal , No.  10,  Feb.,  1973,  pp.  1-5. 
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Fig.  3.  Net  internal  migration  in  Brighouse  in  1851. 

Therefore,  there  existed  within  the  study  area  in  1851  quite  definite  trends  in  internal 
migration.  Superimposed  on  this  internal  redistribution  of  population  were  the  longer 
distance  migrants.  The  generalised  origins  of  the  population  of  each  enumeration  district 
are  shown  in  Fig.  4. 24  Obviously,  the  proportion  of  local  born  in  each  enumeration  district 
varied  considerably.  This  variation  does  not  appear  to  be  associated  with  the  predominantly 
rural  or  urban  character  of  the  districts,  for  example,  of  the  four  enumeration  districts 
associated  with  the  present  town  centre,  districts  VIII  and  IX  have  comparatively  low 
proportions  of  local  born  whilst  districts  VI  and  VII  have  much  higher  proportions.  It  is 

Local  born  in  this  context  is  defined  as  people  born  in  the  same  village  at  which  they  were  enumerated 

in  1851.  People  who  moved  from  one  enumeration  district  to  another  in  the  same  village  cannot  be  traced  and 
therefore  were  included  in  the  ‘local  born’  category. 
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apparent,  however,  that  districts  VIII  and  IX  have  much  higher  proportions  of  immigrants 
from  elsewhere  in  the  West  Riding.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  for  some  reason  these 
two  districts  were  attracting  immigrants  from  further  afield.  One  possible  explanation  is 
that  certainly  district  IX  was  an  area  of  recent  industrial  growth  whereas  parts  of  districts 
VI  and  VII  were  rather  peripheral  to  this  new  development  and  their  factories  had  been  in 
existence  longer.  For  example,  three  of  the  mills  in  district  VI  had  been  established  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  whilst  in  district  IX  the  Victoria  Mill,  the  Prince  Albert  Mill  and  Canal 
Mills  were  all  built  after  1837  and  the  Britannia  Mill  was  completed  in  1850. 25 

BRIGHOUSE: BIRTHPLACES  of  RESIDENTS  1851 

(by  ENUMERATION  DISTRICTS) 
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Fig.  4.  The  birthplaces  of  Brighouse  residents  in  1851  (by  Enumeration  Districts). 
25  R.  Mitchell,  Brighouse:  Portrait  of  a Town,  p.  82. 
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A further  district  with  a low  percentage  of  local  bom  was  district  IV,  but  this  was  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  extremely  high  proportion  of  VAst  Riding  born  immigrants. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  many  of  these  were  in  fact  from  Halifax,  only  4 miles 
away.  It  is  possible  that  a major  stimulus  to  such  an  influx  of  population  was  the  employment 
offered  by  the  stone  quarries  of  the  district. 

The  majority  of  the  remaining  districts  had  just  under  or  over  50  percent  of  their  popula- 
tion born  locally.  Most  of  these  districts  were  still  predominantly  of  a ‘rural’  character, 
primarily  concerned  with  agriculture  or  domestic  industry  and  offering  no  great  focus  for 
substantial  wage  employment. 

If  the  immigrants  from  further  afield  than  the  V/est  Riding  are  treated  together  as  long- 
distance immigrants,  districts  IV  and  V emerge  as  being  the  major  focus  of  this  element  of 
the  population.  It  is  worth  commenting  that  there  were  several  large  houses  in  district  V 
with  quite  large  domestic  staffs,  prominent  amongst  them  being  the  household  of  Titus 
Salt  at  Crow  Nest.  Both  house  owners  and  staff  were  frequently  born  outside  the  county. 
Comparatively  high  proportions  of  long-distance  migrants  were  also  found  in  districts 
VIII  and  IX,  perhaps  not  surprisingly,  as  these  districts  would  provide  the  largest  and  most 
diverse  sources  of  employment  with  their  factories  and  proximity  to  the  town  centre. 

Therefore,  the  migration  data  demonstrates  no  easily  explicable  pattern.  Although 
internal  migration  does  certainly  appear  to  be  linked  closely  to  opportunity  for  factory 
employment,  the  same  link  cannot  readily  be  established  for  longer  distance  migrants. 
Coal  mining  and  stone  quarrying  appear  to  have  been  equally  attractive  sources  of  employ- 
ment for  such  immigrants.  The  districts  which  relied  mainly  on  agriculture  and  domestic 
industry  alone  appear  to  have  had  the  lowest  proportions  of  longer  distance  immigrants. 
Although  on  a much  larger  regional  scale,  this  conforms  with  Lawton’s  findings  in  the 
West  Midlands26  where  he  noted  that  the  two  industrial  counties  of  Warwickshire  and 
Staffordshire  attracted  many  more  people  from  further  afield  than  did  Worcestershire,  a 
predominantly  rural  county. 

In  general,  however,  the  origins  of  migrants  into  Brighouse  confirm  the  arguments  of 
Ravenstein  and  Redford27  on  nineteenth-century  migration.  They  considered  short-distance 
movement  by  stages  to  be  the  major  feature  of  migration,  with  districts  which  offered 
employment  on  favourable  terms  drawing  labour  from  neighbouring  districts  which  in 
turn  replenished  their  supplies  of  labour  from  districts  on  the  other  side  of  them.  In  Brig- 
house  the  internal  movement  of  population  to  areas  of  factory  employment  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  migrants  from  elsewhere  in  the  West  Riding  in  all  areas,  for  example  the  high 
proportion  of  Halifax-born  in  district  IV,  appears  to  be  consistent  with  this  interpretation. 


Age  and  Sex  Structure 

The  age  and  sex  composition  of  the  population  of  the  study  area  in  1851  is  shown  in  Fig. 
5.  Districts  VI,  VIII  and  IX  have  comparatively  narrow  bases  to  their  age  and  sex  pyramids, 
indicating  a low  birth  rate.  These  are  the  areas  which  had  comparatively  high  proportions  of 
immigrants,  many  of  them  in  the  older  age  groups.  The  pyramid  for  district  VII,  however, 
has  a much  broader  base  and  this  district  contained  the  original  core  of  the  river  and  canal- 
side  settlement,  present  in  the  map  of  1820.  It  is  also  significant  that  in  this  district  was  the 
lowest  proportion  of  immigrants  in  Brighouse  proper.  In  other  words,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  immigrants  into  the  emerging  valley  floor  settlement  were  moving  into  areas 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  initial  nucleus  and  as  a result  the  older  settled  district  VII  had 
a rather  more  balanced  population  structure  than  these  new  areas. 

26  R.  Lawton,  ‘Population  Movement  in  the  West  Midlands,  1841-1861’,  Geography,  vol.  42  (1958),  p.  170. 

27  E.  G.  Ravenstein,  ‘The  Laws  of  Migration’,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  48  (1885),  pp.  167-235. 
A.  Redford,  Labour  Migration  in  England,  1800-1850,  (Manchester,  1926). 
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BRIGHOUSE : POPULATION  STRUCTURE  1851 

(by  ENUMERATION  DISTRICTS) 
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Fig.  5.  The  population  structure  of  Brighouse  in  1851  (by  Enumeration  Districts). 

Several  of  the  outlying  districts  show  evidence  of  depopulation.  District  X for  example, 
has  a comparatively  small  proportion  of  children  in  the  0-9  age  group  and  a narrowing  of 
the  pyramid  in  the  20-39  age  groups,  (particularly  males).  In  Clifton,  district  II  also  has  a 
marked  hollowing  in  the  20-39  age  groups,  quite  likely  due  to  emigration. 

In  district  III  the  effects  of  the  employment  of  coal  miners  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  overall 
preponderance  of  males  (54*2  percent  compared  with  45-8  percent  females).  The  employ- 
ment of  young  boys  and  youths  in  the  industry  is  reflected  in  the  heavy  imbalance  of  males 
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over  females  in  the  10-19  age  group.  Something  of  the  same  feature  can  be  found  in  district 
XIII,  a stone  quarrying  area,  where  there  was  a marked  preponderance  of  males  over 
females  in  the  20-29  age  group. 

In  district  I there  is  a similar  preponderance  of  males  in  the  20-29  age  group  although  for 
rather  different  reasons.  This  area  was  still  very  much  concerned  with  agriculture  and  there 
would  be  very  little  employment  for  females.  It  seems  likely  therefore  that  movement  out 
of  the  area  of  young  females  in  search  of  wage  employment  in  the  factory  or  in  domestic 
service  is  the  most  likely  cause  of  the  male  dominance  in  this  particular  age  group.  The 
corollary  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  district  V,  where  there  is  a clear  dominance  of  females  in 
the  10-39  age  groups.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  fact  that  this  area  contained 
several  large  houses  and  this  preponderance  of  females  is  probably  due  to  their  employ- 
ment in  domestic  service.  However,  the  emigration  of  males  in  the  same  age  groups  in 
search  of  factory  employment  has  probably  also  had  some  effect.  District  XIV  is  an  area 
with  similar  characteristics. 

One  or  two  anomalies  remain  which  are  rather  difficult  to  account  for.  There  is,  for 
example,  the  shortage  of  males  in  the  10-19  age  group  in  district  XII.  The  movement  of 
youths  for  wage  employment  must  be  the  principal  cause  of  this  imbalance  but  the  district 
was  not  without  factories  and  the  emigration  appears  to  be  largely  restricted  to  this  one  age 
group.  The  ratio  of  males  to  females  in  the  20-29  and  30-39  age  groups  is  almost  equal.  If 
emigration  was  the  cause  of  this  imbalance  it  appears  to  have  been  very  age  selective. 

These  few  examples  do  indicate,  however,  that  the  age  and  sex  structure  of  the  population 
of  Brighouse  in  1851  was,  in  several  instances,  quite  closely  related  to  at  least  two  other 
population  features,  namely  migration  and  occupational  structure. 


Conclusion 

The  Brighouse  area  in  1851  was  in  a state  of  rapid  transition.  A region  with  several  hill- 
side villages  was  to  be  converted  into  an  urbanised  area  under  the  stimulus  of  the  outward 
expansion  of  a comparatively  new  valley  floor  settlement.  In  1851  this  process  was  rapidly 
gaining  momentum.  The  hillside  villages,  although  still  demonstrating  some  of  their  old 
characteristics,  were  being  transformed  by  depopulation  and  the  development  of  mining  and 
quarrying  and  to  some  extent,  in  the  parts  of  Rastrick  nearest  to  Brighouse  proper,  by 
factory  industry.  The  valley  floor  settlement  had  its  own  internal  contrasts  with  the  original 
nucleus  (district  VII)  possessing  a different  occupation  structure,  having  fewer  immigrants 
and  a different  age  and  sex  structure  to  the  more  recently  developed  adjacent  areas.  These 
areas,  with  their  large  numbers  of  migrants,  were  growing  around  the  new  factories, 
whereas  district  VII  was  already  emerging  as  the  commercial  focus. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  was  truly  the  maker  of  Brighouse  as  a town  and  its  population 
characteristics,  even  for  this  one  census  year,  provide  us  with  a fascinating  insight  into  this 
process  of  urban  development. 
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OBITUARY 

MR.  R.  J.  A.  BUNNETT 

On  the  2 1 st  of  January  1976  Reginald  James  Albert  Bunnett  died  in  Harrogate  at  the 
age  of  96.  Born  in  Norwich  and  a banker  by  profession,  he  retired  in  1937  from  the 
post  of  manager  of  the  National  Provincial  Bank  in  York  to  live  in  Harrogate,  where  his 
lifelong  hobbies  of  literature  and  history  were  indulged  to  the  full. 

Having  become  a member  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  in  1938,  he 
accepted  the  post  of  Honorary  Treasurer  in  1939  and  started  immediately  to  negotiate  for 
the  purchase  of  9 Park  Place,  making  possible  the  enlargement  of  the  library  and  an  additional 
strongroom  at  the  society’s  premises,  then  at  no.  10.  In  1942  he  added  the  duties  of  Honorary 
Secretary,  intending  to  relinquish  this  office  at  the  end  of  the  war  but,  having  successfully 
steered  the  society  through  the  war  years,  he  did  not  resign  the  treasureship  until  1954, 
when,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  he  was  elected  a Vice-President,  but  continued  as 
Honorary  Secretary  until  1958. 

Conscious  of  the  need  to  maintain  our  activities  during  the  war,  as  Honorary  Lectures 
Secretary  he  introduced  fortnightly  lectures,  usually  acting  as  chairman,  and  made  weekly 
visits  to  the  library,  where  his  wide  knowledge  and  experience  solved  the  problems  of  many 
enquirers.  He  was  the  prime  mover  in  convening  a conference  in  1946  of  the  local 
archaeological  societies  in  Yorkshire.  There  the  functions  and  aims  of  the  Council  for 
British  Archaeology  in  the  formation  of  local  groups  were  first  discussed  and  explained. 
Several  conferences  convened  in  the  following  years  ultimately  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  Group  4 of  the  C.B.A. 

We  are  indebted  to  his  initiative  and  foresight  for  many  of  the  schemes  which  have 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  society’s  activities.  In  his  first  report  as  Honorary  Treasurer 
he  commended  the  example  of  Harrogate  in  founding  a local  group  and  suggested  the 
formation  of  others.  He  was  keenly  interested  in  the  formation  of  the  Doncaster  Group 
in  1948,  of  the  Georgian  Section  in  1949,  of  the  Local  History  Committee  in  1949,  and  of 
the  Helmsley  Group  in  1951,  of  which  he  remained  for  ten  years  the  Honorary  Secretary. 
In  1957  he  welcomed  the  Forest  of  Galtres  Society  as  the  first  of  the  affiliated  societies. 

Mr.  Bunnett  always  maintained  a very  close  connection  with  the  Harrogate  Group. 
He  was  one  of  its  founder  members  in  1938  and  served  it  loyally  for  some  thirty  years, 
during  which  he  was  Honorary  Treasurer  for  seventeen  years,  and  Honorary  Secretary 
for  fourteen,  becoming  President  for  two  years  in  1953.  Only  failing  eyesight  and 
advancing  years  caused  his  eventual  resignation  in  1967. 

He  was  well  known  as  a guide  to  places  of  historical  and  archaeological  interest  and  wrote 
short  histories  of  Fountains  Abbey,  Leeds  Parish  Church  and  the  King’s  Manor  at  York. 
A scholar  of  many  parts,  Mr.  Bunnett’s  interests  were  not  confined  to  history  and 
archaeology  but  ranged  from  the  Philatelic  Society  and  the  Society  of  Yorkshire 
Bookmen  to  the  Society  of  St.  George  and  the  Harrogate  Literary  Society.  He  was  a 
Shakespearean  scholar  much  interested  in  the  Baconian  theory  and  was  a dedicated 
supporter  of  the  Richard  III  Society.  To  all  these  he  brought  a keen  and  disciplined 
intellect. 

When  he  became  a Vice-President  he  said  that  he  needed  no  reward  for  his  work  for  the 
society  which  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  in  which  he  was  most  happy.  The  society 
gratefully  acknowledges  its  indebtedness  to  him  and  to  the  talents  which  he  so  generously 
devoted  to  its  service. 
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Edited  by  Ian  H.  Goodall 

K.  J.  Allison  (Ed.),  The  Victoria  County  History  of  the  Counties  of  England:  A History  of  the  County  of  York , East 
Riding,  Vol.  Ill,  London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1976,  pp.  220,  lllus.,  -£27-00. 

The  publication  of  volume  III  of  the  Victoria  History  of  the  East  Riding  within  two  years  of  volume  II  is  very 
welcome  indeed  and  the  accomplishment  of  such  a feat  owes  much  to  the  industry  and  ability  of  the  editor, 
Dr.  Keith  Allison,  who  with  David  Purdy  and  Dr.  Graham  Kent  researched  and  wrote  all  the  entries.  This  volume 
deals  with  the  12  parishes  of  the  Ouse  and  Derwent  Wapentake,  Dunnington,  Elvington,  Escrick,  Fulford, 
Hemingbrough,  Heslington,  Naburn,  Riccall,  Skipwith,  Stillingfleet,  Thorganby  and  Wheldrake,  and  eight 
parishes  in  the  western  part  of  the  Wilton  Beacon  division  of  Harthill  Wapentake,  Allerthorpe,  Barmby  Moor, 
Catton,  Fangfoss,  Full  Sutton,  Sutton  upon  Derwent,  Thornton  and  Wilberfoss.  The  area  covered  lies  within  the 
Vale  of  York  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  city  and  except  for  York’s  suburban  fringe  is  concerned  with  what  were 
principally  agricultural  settlements.  The  existence  of  the  royal  forest  of  Ouse  and  Derwent,  disafforested  in  1234, 
has  influenced  the  history  of  many  of  these  parishes  down  to  the  present  day. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  frontispiece  for  this  volume  is  a photograph  of  the  impressive  collegiate  church  at 
Hemingbrough,  for  its  parish  covering  some  11,000  acres  and  including  a dozen  villages  and  hamlets,  possibly  the 
most  interesting  in  the  area,  has  figured  in  two  former  projects  aimed  at  producing  comprehensive  topographical 
studies  of  Yorkshire.  In  1758,  in  an  appendix  to  his  Monasticon  Eboracense,  Dr.  John  Burton  of  York  published  his 
proposals  for  a general  history  of  the  county  and  as  an  example  of  the  approach  to  be  used  gave  a history  of  the 
parish  of  Hemingbrough  where  he  had  previously  held  the  small  manor  of  Woodhall.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
project  came  to  nothing.  A hundred  years  later  a study  of  the  county  by  wapentakes  was  proposed  and  the  Rev. 
James  Raine,  later  Chancellor  of  York,  undertook  to  collect  material  for  a volume  on  the  Ouse  and  Derwent 
Wapentake.  Raines’  extensive  research  notes  survive  in  the  archives  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  (MD 
530)  and  though  they  have  never  been  published  this  work  did  enable  him  to  edit  and  enlarge  so  effectively  the 
exhaustive  History  of  Hemingbrough  by  Thomas  Burton  which  was  published  as  Extra  Volume  I by  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society  in  1888.  At  last,  with  the  publication  of  this  V.C.H.  volume,  a history  of  the  wapentake, 
more  authoritative  and  wide  ranging  than  those  of  Burton  or  Raine  would  have  been,  has  been  produced. 

Although  this  volume  is  in  all  respects  infinitely  superior  to  the  projected  earlier  compilations,  the  prescribed 
format  inevitably  eliminates  connections  of  a regional  rather  than  parochial  nature,  notably  those  of  a personal 
nature  which  are  important  in  reflecting  the  social  and  econmoic  history  of  an  area.  The  movement  of  York 
mercantile  families  into  the  surrounding  countryside,  specifically  referred  to  in  the  introduction,  cannot  be 
discerned  in  the  parish  histories.  The  volume  refers  to  the  purchase  of  estates  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  families 
such  as  the  Jacques  at  Elvington,  Hewleys  at  Naburn,  Jenkins  at  Grimston,  and  most  important  of  all  the 
Thompsons  of  Escrick,  but  fails  to  mention  their  trading  and  other  interests  in  York  which  they  long  retained. 
The  Escrick  estate,  purchased  in  1668  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  a most  successful  York  wine  merchant,  became  under 
his  descendants,  the  Lords  Wenlock,  the  most  extensive  estate  in  the  western  part  of  the  Riding  and  its 
development  and  impact  on  the  area  can  be  fully  traced  in  this  volume.  The  rebuilt  churches,  red  brick 
farmhouses  and  estate  cottages  so  much  a feature  of  the  present  countryside  testify  to  the  work  of  the  liberal 
Lords  Wenlock  who  were  also  active  in  establishing  cottage  allotments,  co-operative,  agricultural  and  other  im- 
provement societies.  Future  volumes  of  the  V.C.H.  are  eagerly  awaited  when  further  little  known  areas  of  the  East 
Riding  will  be  subjected  to  the  same  thorough  and  painstaking  research. 

Workers’  Educational  Association,  Beverley  David  Neave 

Alan  Armstrong,  Stability  and  Change  in  an  English  County  Town.  A Social  Study  of  York  1801-51, 
Cambridge  1974,  pp.  254,  £5.50. 

Dr.  Armstrong’s  book  is  much  more  limited  in  scope  than  its  sub-title  suggests.  As  his  publishers  say,  it  is  ‘a  detailed 
study  of  one  of  Britain’s  most  notable  historic  towns’  which  ‘concentrates  on  population  growth  by  migration  and 
natural  increase,  explores  the  course  of  marriage,  birth  and  death  rates,  and  concludes  with  an  examination  of  house- 
hold and  family  structure,  based  on  the  mid-nineteenth  century  census  enumerator’s  returns’.  More  than  80  tables 
detail  such  things  as  the  ‘Incidence  of  lodgers  by  social  class  of  household  head’,  the  ‘Seasonality  of  marriage, 
1845-51’,  ‘Deaths  per  1,000,  at  risk  by  sub-districts,  1839-41’  and  the  ‘Ratio  of  baptisms  to  marriages,  1780-1824’. 
All  this  is  extremely  interesting  and  valuable  and  the  book  will  be  dipped  into  continually  by  students  and 
researchers,  but,  as  a book,  the  whole  thing  does  not  hang  together.  The  tables  and  graphs  could  well  have  been 
published  as  they  are,  with  explanatory  notes,  and  Dr.  Armstrong’s  hopes  would  have  been  achieved  (he  clearly 
intends  his  study  to  be  used  to  supplement  existing  work).  As  it  is,  he  has  to  resort  very  frequently  to  the  more 
traditional  historical  works  to  fill  out  his  narrative  and  explain  his  figures,  and  it  is  here  that  the  work  fails.  He  has 
used  secondary  material  of  the  kind  which  he  said  he  intended  to  eschew  and  has  produced  a work  which,  although 
highly  critical  and  professional  in  parts,  often  accepts  without  question  source  materials  which,  to  say  the  least,  are 
unreliable.  His  treatment  of  Chartism  is  an  instance. 

Dr.  Armstrong  deals  with  York  Chartism  in  a paragraph  of  a chapter  on  ‘Some  Social  Characteristics’.  The 
movement  went  through  three  phases  reaching  peaks  in  1839,  1841-42  and  1848.  He  points  out  (correctly)  that 
there  was  never  the  basis  for  ‘mass  support’  in  York,  and  that  ‘only  300  or  400’  votes  were  obtained  for  the 
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National  Petition  in  July  1839.  He  has  shown  again  that  there  was  no  large-scale  industry  in  York,  that  it  was 
dominated  by  retail  trade,  that  men  worked  together  in  small  numbers,  that  a large  percentage  of  the  population 
was  in  domestic  service,  and  that  the  city  was  dominated  by  the  church.  Given  those  conditions,  and  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  working  class  in  York  already  had  the  vote,  that  figure  of  300  or  400  might  take  on  a very  different 
significance  to  a historian  using  more  traditional  methods  of  assessment.  Those  signatures  in  York  were  from 
P5°P“:  brave  enough  to  defy  authority  and  to  lay  themselves  open  to  vilification,  perhaps  even  to  victimisation. 
1 he  Charter  was  for  something  more  than  the  vote, and  300  signatures  in  York  may  indicate  not  that  the  movement 
had  no  hold  appeal,  or  prospects  there,  but  that  it  had— while  conditions  were  not  quite  bad  enough  to  cause  that 
support  to  break  out,  come  to  the  surface,  and  manifest  itself  in  some  way  or  another. 

Chartism  did  not  become  organised  in  York  until  its  second  phase  as  a national  movement  and  then,  for  a time, 
the  city  became  the  focal  point  of  all  Chartist  attention.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  York  was  an  assize  centre  where 
the  rioters  from  the  West  Riding  were  tried  and  where  Feargus  O’Connor  was  not  only  tried  but  imprisoned  (and 
where  Samuel  Holberry  died).  From  York  Castle  O’Connor  wrote  to  his  faithful  followers  and  the  York 
Chartists,  like  Edward  Burley,  revelled  in  reflected  glory  as  messengers  from  the  great  man.  Dr.  Armstrong,  who 
says  that  in  this  period  York  Chartism  was  ‘at  a low  ebb’,  has  fallen  into  the  trap  of  assuming  that,  because  the  York 
press  rarely  mentioned  Chartist  activity  (he  uses  a reference  from  the  York  Herald ) there  was  none.  The 
Northern  Star  would  have  corrected  that  impression. 

In  his  dealing  with  the  election  of  1848  Dr.  Armstrong  writes  of  the  candidature  of  Henry  Vincent,  ‘the 
chartist  leader  (which  he  was  not,  as  any  number  of  vitriolic  attacks  on  him  in  the  Star  would  show)  when  he  secured 
on  y 860  votes.  Dismissing  Vincent  s candidature  in  this  rather  derisory  fashion  gives  a completely  wrong  impres- 
sion of  what  went  on.  Vincent’s  fight  was  a magnificent  one— not  one  of  those  votes  was  paid  for— to  compare 

or  m 1 848  with  Nottingham  is  meaningless,  and  to  call  Feargus  ‘comparatively  volatile’  is  a massive  under- 
statement. Vincent’s  fight  tells  much  about  reform  feeling  when  the  threat  of  revolution  had  gone,  about  disgust 
with  political  corruption  and  much  else,  not  amenable  to  statistical  analysis. 

^be.  foregoing  remarks  refer  to  a very  small  section  in  Dr.  Armstrong’s  book,  which  shows  him  relying 
uncritically  on  literary  sources  and  making  misleading  generalisations.  Other  examples  could  be  cited.  He  repeats 
the  story  about  George  Hudson  meeting  George  Stephenson  and  trying  to  get  the  great  engineer  to  terminate  the 
North  Midland  line  at  ‘York,  not  Leeds’.  There  is  almost  certainly  no  truth  in  this  daft  story  (see  Stephenson’s  speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  York  to  Scarborough  line)  and  before  Dr.  Armstrong  went  to  press  there  existed  a detailed 
examination  of  it  and  its  origins.  The  story  came  almost  certainly  from  R.  S.  Lambert,  as  did  the  statement  that 
G.  1 . (not  C.  T.)  Andrews,  the  builder,  was  rewarded  by  many  contracts  for  railway  building.  This  was  in  fact 
George  Townsend  Andrews,  the  architect  and  builder  of  many  fine  stations  at  places  like  Gateshead  and  Hull 
Lastly  the  originators  of  York’s  first  railway  (the  York  and  North  Midland)  haggled  not  only  over  the  two 
possible  routes  mentioned  by  Dr.  Armstrong  but  over  three.  In  addition  to  considering  whether  to  go  to  Leeds 

or  South  Milford,  they  also  seriously  considered  going  to  Selby,  a route  which  made  a great  deal  of  sense  at  the 
time. 

Dr.  Armstrong’s  background  material  has  therefore  to  be  treated  with  caution.  But  what  of  his  statistics? 
1 n hls  conclusion  he  reminds  us,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  population  of  York  was  ‘comparatively  well 
educated  , and  that  there  was  no  mass  labour  movement;  he  has  also  added  to  our  detailed  knowledge  of 
mortality  rates  and  so  on,  but  the  story  has  been  well  known  since  the  appearance  of  Professor  Sigsworth’s  brilliant 
chapters  in  the  York  Victoria  County  History.  Publication  of  the  findings  of  Dr.  Armstrong’s  work  to  supp- 
lement that  of  Professor  Sigsworth  and  other  would  have  been  valuable,  but  by  turning  his  statistics  into  a book  he 
has  produced  a disappointing,  if  well  meaning,  work.  He  should  either  have  limited  himself  to  publishing  his 
statistics,  or  spread  himself  and  written  a comprehensive  social  and  political  history  of  his  period.  He  expresses 
tbe.  °Pe  tbat  b*s  WOfk  will  become  a trend  setter,  but  on  behalf  of  those  of  a rather  more  traditional  bent  who  like 
their  history  to  be  about  ‘homely  themes’  and  tell  a story,  can  I say  that  I hope  that  his  wishes  are  not  fulfilled.  The 
in  of  material  produced  by  the  Hammonds  and  supplemented  by  the  kind  of  material  which  he  has  amassed  would 
be  fine.  What  we  have  here  is  exactly  the  opposite.  The  statistics  have  become  an  end  in  themselves. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  excellent  things  in  Dr.  Armstrong’s  work — his  statistics  on  overcrowding,  health  and 
so  on.  Yet  one  or  two  omissions  spring  to  mind.  He  deals  quite  extensively  with  the  economy  of  the  city  in  the 
railway  era,  but  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  raising  of  capital  for  the  early  lines — and  it  is  incredible  that  in  a city 
which  had  long  been  depressed  no  less  than  52  per  cent  of  the  initial  capital  for  the  Y.  &N.M.  was  raised  locally 
(D.  Brooke  in  Transport  History  (1972)  and,  more  recently,  M.  C.  Reed).  There  is  nothing  on  crime  either,  and  this 
too  would  have  lent  itself  to  the  kind  of  treatment  adopted  by  Dr.  Armstrong.  The  files  of  the  local  newspapers  and 
the  chief  constables  reports  printed  therein  would  have  enabled  this  to  be  done. 

One  should  finally  comment  on  Dr.  Armstrong’s  unusual  style,  which  makes  reading  his  work  more  difficult 
t an  it  need  be.  Authors  are  introduced  curtly  by  their  surnames.  To  find  which  of  their  works  are  referred  to, 
one  goes  to  the  index,  to  find  them  again  identified  only  by  surname,  and  thence  to  the  bibliography,  where  the 
work  in  question  (if  there  is  more  than  one  title  by  the  author)  can  only  be  identified  if  a publication  date  is 
remembered.  Traditional  methods  here,  as  elsewhere,  would  have  improved  the  work  immeasurably.  Dealing  with 
t e famous  meeting  of  the  early  1830s  when  it  was  decided  to  create  what  became  the  York  and  North  Midland, 
Dr.  Armstrong  simply  tells  us  that  ‘Meek’  addressed  the  assembly  advocating  a railway.  Who  was  this  person?  He 
is  not  in  the  index  and  one  has  to  go  elsewhere  to  discover  that  he  was  James  Meek,  Lord  Mayor  of  York  on 
several  occasions,  proprietor  of  the  glass  works,  a Sabbatarian  Liberal-Methodist  opponent  (at  times)  of 
Hudson,  and  first  chairman  of  the  Y.  & N.M. 

. This  book.  will,  without  doubt,  be  used  to  good  effect;  it  is  a great  pity  that  its  author  (who  does  not  really  deal 
in  detail  with  the  period  in  his  title)  has  not  used  his  material  to  better  effect,  either  by  expansion  or 
contraction. 

York  Educational  Settlement 


A.  J.  Peacock 
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M.  Y.  Ashcroft  (Ed.),  A History  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  County  Council  1889-1974 , Northallerton: 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  County  Council,  1974,  pp.  174,  illus.,  privately  circulated. 

The  limitations  of  this  book  are  clearly  set  out  in  the  Preface:  it  has  been  written  for  members  of  the  County 
Council  to  commemorate  the  achievements  of  themselves  and  their  predecessors  during  the  eighty-five  years  prior 
to  local  government  reorganisation  in  1974.  In  case  we  have  forgotten  by  the  end  of  the  text,  we  are  reminded 
(p.  1 19)  that  a meaningful  history  is  impossible  ‘so  close  to  the  events  ...  by  people  who  themselves  have  been 
involved’.  Furthermore  ‘it  would  not  be  politic  to  describe  in  public  the  personalities  and  powers  of  one’s  own 
contemporaries’.  Perhaps  not,  but  does  the  prestige  of  contemporaries  really  need  to  be  maintained  by  putting  up 
the  shutters  in  1889?  More  basically,  the  authors  do  not  seem  to  have  understood  that  personalities  matter  less  than 
the  philosophy  underlying  their  corporate  actions.  In  this  connection  it  would  have  been  useful  to  have  an  analysis 
of  the  occupational  and  political  structure  of  the  county  council  at  different  dates.  This  would  surely  have  offended 
nobody.  Another  general  criticism  might  be  that  this  ‘history’  is  conceived  almost  entirely  in  terms  of  the 
bureaucracy  rather  than  of  the  people  it  served.  There  is  not  a word  about  the  conduct  of  council  elections,  or 
about  the  size  and  social  composition  of  the  electorate.  In  addition,  although  one  does  not  expect  the  authors  to 
produce  a modern  social  history  of  the  North  Riding,  they  might  at  least  have  set  out  the  populations  and  occupa- 
tional structure  of  the  county  at  different  dates. 

As  befits  a commemorative  volume,  everyone  gets  a mention.  The  bulk  of  the  book  is  given  over  to  the  work  of 
individual  departments  and  a forty-five  page  appendix  of  councillors  and  council  officers.  This  is  preceded  by  a 
number  of  short  sections  on  the  work  of  the  council  as  a whole  and  it  is  here  that  most  of  the  interpretation  is  to  be 
found.  There  is  a particularly  valuable  analysis  of  departmental  expenditure  over  the  years,  although  one  could  wish 
that  the  figures  had  been  presented  graphically  rather  than  in  columns  (which  do  not  link  up  properly)  spread  over 
two  pages. 

In  the  absence  of  interpretation  by  the  authors,  the  real  achievements  of  the  council  are  difficult  to  flush  out. 
Of  course,  every  local  authority  has  seen  a phenomenal  expansion  of  its  work,  but  what  we  need  to  know  is  how 
far  and  in  what  directions  the  council  pioneered  beyond  the  legal  obligations  imposed  by  central  government; 
this  alone  will  reveal  its  priorities.  Thus  one  is  impressed  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  County  Council  embraced 
educational  innovations  at  all  periods — ‘practical’  elementary  education  in  the  early  years;  secondary  education 
in  the  1920s  and  30s,  and  comprehensive  education  in  the  1960s.  In  education  and  in  library  provision  it  seems  that 
the  needs  of  a scattered  rural  population  overcame  the  innate  conservatism  of  the  council  and  it  may  be  no  accident 
that  the  new  schools  and  libraries  built  from  the  late  1930s  onwards  attained  a remarkably  high  architectural 
standard.  One  would  have  welcomed- a discussion  of  such  themes. 

The  book  is  well-written,  given  the  restrictions  the  authors  imposed  upon  themselves,  but  the  uninitiated  will 
find  it  heavy  going.  Very  occasionally  a ray  of  humour  breaks  through  to  relieve  the  tedium  as,  for  example,  when 
we  read  of  the  Chief  Constable  (about  1900)  forbidding  the  use  of  bicycles  by  policemen  on  duty  on  the  grounds 
that  a man  riding  a bicycle  could  not  see  what  was  going  on  around  him!  No  doubt  past  councillors  and  council 
officers  will  find  the  book  adequate  as  a memorial,  but  for  the  student  of  social  and  local  history  it  will  probably 
prove  most  valuable  as  a work  of  reference,  providing  an  excellent  summary  of  the  fluctuating  powers  of  local 
authorities  and  of  the  legislation  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

University  of  Leeds  B.  J.  D.  Harrison 

T.  W.  Beastall,  A North  Country  Estate,  Phillimore  & Co.,  Chichester,  1975,  pp.  249,  3 maps,  illus.  f,A‘S0 

In  view  of  the  relative  scarcity  of  recent  literature  on  the  history  of  landownership  and  estate  management  in 
the  north  of  England,  this  book  is  to  be  welcomed  and  will  no  doubt  be  widely  read.  Only  rarely  nowadays  is  a 
reviewer  able  to  commend  a volume  for  providing  rather  more  than  its  title  suggests  and  it  is  a distinct  pleasure 
to  do  so  on  this  occasion.  For,  although  it  was  not  until  1739  that  Saunderson  property  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire  and  Lumley  property  in  Durham  came  under  the  control  of  a single  proprietor — Thomas  Lumley- 
Saunderson,  third  Earl  of  Scarborough,  Mr.  Beastall  covers  the  period  1600-1900  and  thus,  for  nearly  half  of  it, 
deals  with  two  estates  and  not  one.  There  is  also  far  more  to  his  story  than  the  economic  history  of  a wide 
variety  of  agricultural  holdings.  Timber  was  exploited  on  a large  scale  in  Yorkshire,  there  was  extensive  coal- 
mining in  Durham,  and  in  Lincolnshire  towards  the  end  of  the  period  much  capital  was  devoted  to  the 
development  of  Skegness  as  a seaside  resort.  Any  single  approach  to  a subject  of  this  scope  and  complexity  would 
inevitably  have  run  the  risk  of  oversimplification.  Here,  however,  the  author  alternates  between  a variety  of 
approaches — chronological,  regional,  and  thematic — with  the  result  that  the  book  lacks  a coherent  structure. 
Several  sections  are  in  themselves  successful  but  it  is  difficult  to  pass  a favourable  judgment  on  the  work  as  a whole. 

Although  Mr.  Beastall  insists  that  ‘this  is  not  a family  history’,  he  is  most  valuable  when  analysing  the 
contribution  of  particular  individuals  to  the  development  of  these  estates.  Because  the  private  archives  made  avail- 
able to  him  are  rich  in  detail  for  the  period  he  is  able  to  demonstrate,  for  example,  that  it  was  the  first  two  Nicholas 
Saundersons — and  not  Robert  Saunderson  as  Hunter  would  have  had  us  believe — who  were  mainly  responsible 
for  the  dramatic  growth  of  the  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  properties  during  the  late  sixteenth  and  early 
seventeenth  centuries.  Where  family  records  fail  him,  however,  he  neglects  public  sources  many  of  which,  being 
printed,  are  just  as  accessible.  The  latter  would  have  revealed  much  more  about  the  affairs  of  the  Royalist 
Viscount  Lumley  than  is  contained  here.  John  Rushworth,  one  of  three  lessees  of  mining  rights  from  Lumley  in 
1649  (p.  14),  was  not  a London  entrepreneur  with  ambitions  in  the  north-eastern  coalfield,  but  a lawyer  (and  once 
secretary  to  Cromwell)  who  specialized  in  devious  conveyances  by  which  Royalists  escaped  the  worst  effects  of 
sequestration  and  confiscation. 

While  some  such  errors  are  virtually  inescapable  in  a work  of  this  kind,  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  other  aspects 
of  the  author’s  treatment  of  the  early  modern  period.  To  justify  the  use  of  a survey  of  1 845  as  a source  for  the  size  of 
the  Durham  estate  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  difficult  enough.  To  do  so  on  the  grounds  of  a lack  of  positive 
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evidence  of  purchase  there  (the  question  of  sales  is  not  mentioned)  during  the  intervening  period  is  to  heap  one 
unhappy  speculation  on  another.  Moreover,  though  the  chapter  on  the  Durham  estate  deals  exclusively  with 
coalmining,  we  learn  subsequently  (in  the  notes  to  the  chapter)  that  the  bulk  of  the  income  from  the  property  came 
irom  tenanted  farms . Both  here  and  elsewhere  one  suspects  that  Mr.  Beastall  is  less  concerned  with  an  analysis  of 
the  overall  performance  of  the  estate  economy  than  with  lingering  over  those  particular  aspects  of  the  whole  which 
interest  him  most.  The  prose  springs  to  life  when  dealing  with  landscaping,  electioneering,  or  some  equally 
obtrusive  item,  but  one  generally  looks  in  vain  for  a thoroughgoing  examination  of  total  income  or  total  expendi- 
ture or,  more  importantly,  of  the  relationship  between  one  and  the  other.  And  yet  long  series  of  estate  accounts 
exist,  for  they  are  frequently  referred  to  for  incidental  purposes.  Furthermore,  local  developments  during  this 
Penor  are  never  satisfactorily  placed  within  a regional  or  national  context.  The  long,  sustained  rise  in  prices 
which  transformed  agricultural  prospects  in  the  decades  before  1815  is  barely  alluded  to,  although  on  this  estate  as 
on  many  others  it  clearly  prompted  major  changes  in  land  use  by  both  owner  and  farmers.  A fuller  appreciation  of 
the  possibilities  of  profit  at  this  time  would  have  placed  the  family’s  indebtedness  in  sharper  perspective  and  would, 
incidentally  have  left  the  author  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  motivation  for  such  enclosure  as  took  place.  As  it  is,  he 
suggests,  rather  hesitantly,  ‘that  the  reason  for  promoting  [enclosure]  was  not  a feeling  that  enclosed  villages 
looked  better,  or  that  they  were  examples  of  advanced  methods  in  farming,  but  that  they  yielded  more  in  rent’ ! 

cr^c^sms  are  applicable  to  the  rest  of  the  book.  Not  surprisingly,  in  view  of  his  previously  published 
work,  Mr.  Beastall  is  much  more  at  home  when  dealing  with  the  nineteenth  century.  The  sections  on  the  manage- 
ment of  non-agricultural  sources  of  income— timber,  minerals  in  Yorkshire  as  well  as  in  Lincolnshire,  and  urban 
development  at  Skegness  are  not  only  useful  in  themselves,  but  are  linked  with  an  examination  of  farming  to 
form  the  basis  for  a judgment  on  the  fortunes  of  the  entire  estate  during  the  years  of  depression  at  the  end  of 
the  century.  On  these  properties  at  least  a wider  resource  base  certainly  cushioned  the  impact  of  falling  agricultural 
prices,  but  the  overall  trend  in  profits  was  downward  nonetheless.  If  much  of  the  rest  of  the  book  is  somewhat 

isappomting,  this  is  partly  because  the  value  of  the  author’s  contribution  to  an  on-going  debate  in  these  later 
chapters  is  beyond  question. 

The  New  University  of  Ulster  Peter  Roebuck 


Borthwick  Institute  Bulletin:  Volume  1,  Number  1,  York:  Borthwick  Institute  of  Historical  Research  107s 
pp.  iv+48,  5 op  y/a’ 

N.  K.  M Gurney,  A Handlist  of  Parish  Register  Transcripts  in  the  Borthwick  Institute  of  Historical  Research,  York: 
Borthwick  Institute  of  Historical  Research:  Borthwick  Texts  and  Calendars:  Records  of  the  Northern 
Province  3,  1976,  pp.  v+115,  £ 1-50 . 

The  Borthwick  Institute  is  steadily  expanding  its  range  of  publications  and  putting  Northern  historians  even 
further  in  its  debt.  The  latest  series  begun  is  a modestly  priced  Bulletin  published  annually  in  the  autumn,  which 
serves  as  a vehicle  both  for  the  annual  report  of  the  Institute,  for  short  articles  on  its  archives,  and  for  lists  of  holdings 
too  short  to  justify  a place  in  the  Texts  and  Calendars  series.  The  first  number  includes  articles  on  ‘The  Restoration 
and  the  temporalities’  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Sheils  and  on  ‘Lost  archiepiscopal  registers’  by  Dr.  D.  M.  Smith-  an  index 
to  the  wills  and  administrations  in  the  Chancery  Court,  1825-57;  a brief  list  of  Minister  chamberlains’  accounts  and 
St.  Peter  s accounts,  1370-1886;  and  a supplement  to  Texts  and  Calendars  1,  listing  accessions  1973-75. 

The  third  volume  to  appear  in  Texts  and  Calendars  is  the  work  of  Mrs.  Gurney,  seen  through  the  press  by  the 
Institute  staff  after  her  untimely  death.  It  lists,  alphabetically  by  parishes,  all  parish  register  transcripts  at  the 
Institute,  with  references  to  registers  published  and  to  the  whereabouts  of  copies  of  registers  and  transcripts 
elsewhere,  and  makes  an  invaluable  work  of  reference. 

University  of  Birmingham  D.  M.  Palliser 

Anthony  Burton,  Remains  of  a Revolution,  London:  Cardinal,  1976,  pp.  255,  illus.,  £ 2-2 5. 

. immensely  readable  book  is  written  with  compelling  enthusiasm.  It  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  major 

issues  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  and  is  particularly  revealing  on  the  economic  and  social  implications  of  various 
inventions.  For  example,  it  is  clearly  explained  how  the  invention  of  Kay’s  Flying  Shuttle  enabled  a greater  amount 
of  doth  to  be  woven  by  the  same  number  of  weavers  as  before  who  had  previously  used  a hand-thrown  shuttle. 
This  led  to  demand  for  more  yarn,  which  gave  the  incentive  for  the  development  of  powered  spinning  machines, 
and  thus  Jed  to  a factory-based  rather  than  a domestic-based  textile  industry. 

Anyone  interested  in  industrial  archaeology,  social,  economic,  industrial  or  architectural  history  will  enjoy  this 
00k,  and  at  the  incredibly  low  price  of  £2-25  it  deserves  to  be  a best  seller.  Astonishingly  for  the  price,  the  book  has 
23  colour  illustrations  as  well  as  105  in  black  and  white.  It  is  a paperback,  and  some  economy  has  been  made  in  the 
quality  of  paper  used,  but  the  typeface  is  large  and  clear,  and  the  whole  book  attractively  set  out. 

The  author  mentions  in  his  introduction  the  difficulty  of  choosing  which  photographs  to  exclude,  and  this  problem 
can  be  detected  in  the  text.  In  several  instances  a building  is  described  in  such  detail  that  one  expects  to  be  referred 
to  an  illustration,  but  finds  it  not  be  shown.  Similarly,  when  dealing  with  buildings  which  are  illustrated,  the  text 
refers  to  features  hardly  discernible  in  the  picture,  and  one  senses  that  more  detailed  photographs  of  the  same 
building  have  had  to  be  omitted. 

The  book  deals  mainly  with  the  period  1760-1832,  the  ‘take-off’  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  rather  than  its 
consolidation.  This  eliminates  much  discussion  of  the  influence  of  railways  or  the  beginnings  of  social  reform  which 
responded  to  the  hardships  caused  by  such  a far-reaching  upheaval.  However,  the  extensive  use  made  of 

contemporary  documentary  sources  succeeds  in  capturing  all  facets  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  quotations  are 
highly  pertinent. 

There  are,  inevitably,  minor  imperfections.  One  has  the  sneaking  suspicion  that  not  all  the  places  described, 
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particularly  the  more  rural  ones,  have  in  fact  been  visited  by  the  author,  and  it  seems  likely  that  more  attention  has 
been  paid  by  him  to  the  social  and  economic  rather  than  the  technical  developments.  For  instance,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  infer  from  p.  209  that  Mr.  Burton  does  not  appreciate  the  difference  between  combing  long- 
fibred  worsted  yarn  and  carding  short-fibred  woollen  material. 

The  author  has  been  selective  in  the  topics  he  covers.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  industrialization  of  community 
industries  such  as  brewing  and  malting  or  tanning.  It  is  the  big  stuff,  such  as  coal  mining,  ironmaking  and  textile 
production  which  claims  his  attention.  Because  of  the  important  part  which  Yorkshire  played  in  the  evolution  and 
revolution  of  these  industries,  our  area  is  given  a fair  share  of  the  book,  although  one  does  not  get  the  impression 
that  it  is  an  area  for  which  Mr.  Burton  has  any  great  sympathy.  The  references  tend  to  be  slightly  critical,  illustrating 
the  hard  life  exacted  from  the  working  class  of  northern  areas,  and  turning  to  the  Cotswolds  and  Cornwall  for 
examples  of  glorious  scenery  overcoming  its  industrial  contribution.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a valuable  contribution  to 
the  growing  number  of  books  throwing  new  light  on  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

Leeds  Polytechnic  Jane  Hatcher 

B.  A.  Corsair  and  W.  L.  Fitzell,  The  York  Butchers  Gild:  the  Company  of  Butchers  of  York  from  A.D.  1272,  The 
Company  of  Butchers  of  York  in  association  with  Sessions  of  York,  1975,  pp.  84,  illus.,  fi. 

Considering  their  former  importance,  and  the  quantity  of  their  surviving  archives,  York’s  trade  and  craft  gilds 
remain  neglected.  There  are  full-length  histories  of  the  merchants  and  tailors,  but  the  lesser  gilds  supplying  vital 
provisions  and  services  need  much  more  study.  It  is  therefore  regrettable  that  this  new  account  of  the  butchers  is 
disappointingly  slight,  and  makes  almost  no  addition  to  existing  knowledge. 

The  basis  for  the  book  was  two  dissertations  by  students  of  St.  John’s  College,  Miss  B.  A.  Corsair  (1966)  and 
Mr.  W.  L.  Fitzell  (1969),  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  L.  P.  Wenham.  An  anonymous  editor  has  tried  ‘to  weave  the 
two  papers  into  a single  narrative’,  but  the  result  is  not  a coherent  or  satisfying  story,  with  13  short  chapters  which 
are  virtually  unrelated  essays.  No  use  is  made  of  works  on  the  city  or  on  gilds  published  since  1961,  and  indeed  much 
of  the  text  is  an  anthology  of  references  from  Drake,  York  Civic  Records  and  the  Victoria  County  History.  There  are 
some  curious  solecisms  in  citation  of  sources,  while  the  editor  quotes  an  obscure  dictionary  of  1754  to  make  a dubious 
identification  between  urban  craft  gilds  and  Anglo-Saxon  tithings.  The  very  interesting  and  little-known 
topographical  views  are  reproduced  with  no  indication  of  provenance.  In  short,  the  book  fails  to  provide  such  a 
satisfying  picture  as  Mr.  Wenham  himself  has  given  of  the  related  gild  of  horners  (Y.P.S.  Annual  Report,  1964). 

The  book  falls  between  two  stools:  the  references  and  scholarly  apparatus  are  inadequate  for  academic  purposes 
and  redundant  in  a popular  account.  Furthermore,  if  the  book  is  for  the  general  public,  why  refer  on  the  very  first 
page  to  early  butchers  by  their  Latin  names?  How  many  readers  would  know  that  ‘Johannes  de  Hoby  and 
Gilbertus  de  Cariolo’  ( recte  Carliolo)  were  John  of  Huby  and  Gilbert  of  Carlisle,  with  all  the  hints  of  local  and 
long-distance  migration  that  that  implies?  However,  the  section  on  the  topography  of  the  Shambles,  supported  by 
plans  and  views,  is  very  useful,  as  is  the  lengthy  appendix  of  butchers’  names  from  1272  to  the  present.  The  book  is 
beautifully  printed  and  published  by  Messrs.  Sessions  to  their  usual  high  standard,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  their 
attractive  presentation  does  not  sufficiently  compensate  for  the  text  to  justify  the  high  price. 

University  of  Birmingham  D.  M.  Palliser 

M.  Durey,  The  First  Spasmodic  Cholera  Epidemic  in  York,  1832,  York:  Borthwick  Institute  of  Historical  Research: 
Borthwick  Paper  No.  46,  1974,  pp.  29,  5 sp. 

This  is  an  account  of  a disease  which  reached  epidemic  proportions  in  York,  as  elsewhere  in  this  country,  during 
the  summer  of  1832.  In  addition  considerable  emphasis  is  given  to  the  social  conditions  and  political  attitudes  which 
contributed  to  the  outbreak  and  its  consequences.  It  draws  material  from  many  contemporary  sources,  including 
local  newspapers,  but  since  in  York  they  represented  different  political  views,  their  comments  are  not  always 
unbiased. 

The  statistics  can  only  be  approximate.  Symptoms  of  cholera  could  be  confused  with  those  of  other  forms  of 
acute  gastro-enteritis.  Also  a number  of  mild  cases  may  not  have  been  recognised.  Many  theories  of  the  cause  and 
spread  of  cholera  were  propounded,  and  the  opposing  views  of  Miasmatists  and  Contagionists  are  discussed  fully. 
Following  later  epidemics  Simon’s  report  of  1856  provided  conclusively  that  ‘materies  morbi’  containing  cholera 
could  be  carried  by  water,  and  Snow’s  book  is  a classic  account  of  epidemiological  investigation.  However  the 
answer  had  to  wait  until  1883  when  Koch  isolated  the  cholera  vibrio. 

If  York  doctors  could  only  speculate  on  the  cause  in  1832,  they  could  describe  signs  and  symptoms  very 
accurately,  and  they  could  trace  correctly  the  links  in  the  spread  of  infection  in  early  cases  until  the  massive 
contamination  of  the  water  supply.  Because  of  lack  of  knowledge  they  admitted  that  their  treatment  was 
empirical.  Some  methods  were  scientifically  correct  without  being  fully  understood.  Mr.  Durey  refers  to 
suggestions  of  replacing  fluid  loss  with  massive  quantities  of  saline  solutions,  as  is  the  modern  treatment.  He  does  not 
mention  that  this  was  in  fact  tried,  and  it  is  interesting  that  in  at  least  thirty  York  cases  this  was  given  by 
intravenous  injections.  A rich  source  of  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  discussions  of  the  doctors  in  the  still 
extant  records  of  the  York  Medical  Society. 

The  appalling  living  conditions  are  correctly  emphasized  as  is  the  inefficiency  of  central  and  local  government 
which  prevented  active  measures  being  taken  to  control  the  infection.  To  some  extent  this  may  be  due  to  lack  of 
scientific  knowledge  but  there  was  much  neglect  and  lethargy. 

It  may  be  that  this  cholera  epidemic  of  1832  in  England  was  of  value.  At  a politically  sensitive  period  it  scared 
people  into  realising  the  need  for  sanitary  reform,  and  so  led  gradually  to  the  first  Public  Health  Act  of  1848.  To 
do  this  the  great  Reform  Bill,  which  was  being  debated  during  the  epidemic,  and  the  Municipal  Reform  Act 
three  years  later  were  necessary.  Only  then  could  the  laissez-faire  chaos  be  overcome  and  attempts  be  made  to 
prevent  such  terrible  epidemics. 

York  Margaret  C.  Barnet 
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J.  E.  Exwood  and  R.  W.  Unwin  (Ed.),  Yorkshire  Topography:  a Guide  to  Historical  Sources  and  their  Uses, 
University  of  Leeds  Institute  of  Education  Paper  No.  12,  1974,  pp.  124,  illus.,  70p. 

This  publication  sets  out  to  provide  a modem  topographical  guide  to  help  teacher  and  pupils  to  study  and 
understand  the  changing  landscape  of  urban  and  rural  Yorkshire.  There  are  three  sections,  the  first  outlining  the 
nature  and  location  of  the  principal  sources  that  are  recommended.  More  recent  (post  1800)  and  earlier  (1500-1800)) 
sources  are  dealt  with  in  that  order;  medieval  sources  are,  no  doubt  wisely,  excluded,  though  not  until  p.  11  are  we 
t0  1 arC  bey°n^  brief  of  this  work’.  The  second  section  of  the  booklet  gives  examples  of  the  sources, 

including  reproductions  of  maps  and  pictures,  transcripts  of  documents,  and  quotations  from  printed  books.  The 
range  of  examples  is  wide  and  appetite-whetting,  though  the  currently  much  used  census  enumerators’  returns  do 
not  find  a pace  here  or  in  the  later  case  study.  The  third  section  offers  much  detailed  advice  on  ways  in  which 
topographical  studies  can  be  undertaken,  in  the  field  and  in  the  classroom,  and  includes  a case  study  of  the  market 
town  of  Wetherby.  The  booklet  ends  with  a fairly  long  bibliography.  All  in  all  it  admirably  meets  the  ever 
increasing  need  of  teachers  seeking  to  introduce  local  studies  into  their  work. 

Victoria  County  History , Hull  K j Allison 


John  H.  Harvey,  Sources  for  the  History  of  Houses,  British  Records  Association,  Archives  and  the  User  No.  3, 

1974,  PP-  61,  £ 1-30 . 

No  one  is  better  equipped  than  the  author  to  provide  a handbook  for  research  on  the  history  of  houses.  This 
00  et  embodies  a lifetime  s experience  in  working  on  the  documentary  and  architectural  evidence,  in  a manner 
est  exemplified  in  the  volumes  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monuments  on  the  City  of  York.  The 
ooklet  is  designed  both  for  the  individual  who  wishes  to  work  out  the  history  of  his  own  house,  and  for  those  who 
propose  to  tackle  a village  or  town.  There  is  a pressing  need  at  the  moment  for  research,  competent  and  intensive, 
on  t le  houses  of  a district  or  a community,  especially  by  the  staff  of  the  archaeological  units  now  springing  up  in 
many  parts  of  England  including  Yorkshire.  While  the  Commission’s  volumes  stand  as  models,  its  resources  and 
coverage  remain  so  limited  that  a recent  monograph  on  Historic  Towns  in  Oxfordshire  (ed.  K.  Rodwell  for 
Archaeological  Unit  1974)  can  do  no  more  in  all  but  two  towns  than  print  maps  on  which  houses  are 
crudely  indicated,  on  external  appearance,  as  before  1700,  1700-1840  and  after  1840. 

Although  Dr.  Harvey  is  concerned  with  both  documentary  and  architectural  evidence,  he  writes  at  greater  length, 
and  more  usefully,  about  the  former.  He  leaves  aside  large  mansions  and  manor-houses,  and  classifies  most  other 
we  mgs  as  properties  of  five  kinds  (church  properties,  freehold,  copyhold,  tenements  subordinate  to  some  large 
ouse,  and  dwellings  of  non-domestic  origin);  he  then  relates  each  to  the  classes  of  record  likely  to  be  useful.  He 
insists,  as  the  amateur  should  note,  on  starting  with  the  known  and  working  backwards.  The  footnotes  provide 
references  to  a remarkable  range  of  articles  on  special  classes  of  document,  such  as  the  records  of  fire-insurance 
companies  (pp.  27-8).  Even  readers  who  regard  themselves  as  specially  interested  will  find  references  new  to  them. 
The  only  point  that  may  require  further  emphasis  is  that  the  researcher  should  develop  sufficient  powers  of  observa- 
tion to  appreciate  the  special  features  of  plan,  materials  and  construction  of  any  house  or  community  that  he 
chooses  to  tackle. 

Nottingham  M.  W.  Barley 

Gordon  Jackson,  The  Trade  and  Shipping  of  Eighteenth-Century  Hull,  East  Yorkshire  Local  History  Society, 

1975,  PP-  64,  £i.iop 

Dr.  Jackson  has  provided  a clear  account  of  the  history  of  the  port  of  Hull  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  in  so 
doing,  has  also  closed  the  gap  between  Professor  Davis’s  and  Dr.  Bellamy’s  surveys  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  in  the  same  series.  Much  of  the  booklet  is  concerned  with  the  size  and  nature  of  Hull’s 
trade.  The  century,  and  particularly  the  last  quarter  of  it,  saw  a great  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  port’s  trade  as 
the  hinterland  was  industrialized  and  made  more  accessible  by  the  construction  of  canals,  and  as  Hull  merchants 
were  encouraged  to  tap  the  vast  resources  of  the  eastern  Baltic.  The  general  clarity  of  the  booklet  is  least  apparent 
in  the  tables  of  this  section.  Table  1,  for  example,  hardly  compares  as  ‘precisely’  as  Dr.  Jackson  suggests  with  the 
pattern  of  trade  he  describes  below  it.  Several  of  the  tables  would,  moreover,  have  been  infinitely  more  helpful  had 
percentages  been  used,  especially  in  a case  like  Table  5 where  no  totals  are  given.  Two  aspects  of  the  port’s  activities 
in  this  period  receive  special  attention:  the  coastal  trade,  the  tonnage  of  which  outstripped  that  of  the  foreign  trade, 
and  whaling,  which  Hull  re-entered  and  came  to  dominate  during  the  century,  securing  for  the  town  valuable 
processing  industries  and  stimulating  its  commercial  life  by  the  special  demands  of  the  trade  in  terms  of  investment 
and  shipbuilding. 

The  changes  in  commercial  life  which  arose  from  and  facilitated  the  growth  of  trade  are  the  subject  of  short 
sections  on  the  mercantile  community  and  the  mechanics  of  trade.  Many  of  these  changes  were  eventually  to 
undermine  the  hegemony  of  the  merchant:  the  rise  of  the  specialist  shipowner  and  of  brokers,  and  the  development 
of  regular  packet  services  and  advertising,  all  were  combining  at  the  end  of  the  period  to  forge  a direct  link  between 
manufacturer  and  customer.  The  creation  of  banks  based  upon  mercantile  houses  benefited  trade  and  agriculture, 
but  similarly  reduced  the  skills  which  were  exclusively  the  merchant’s.  An  important  change,  although  tardy  and 
insufficient,  was  the  improvement  of  the  port  facilities  by  the  building  of  docks.  In  1800,  Dr.  Jackson  concludes, 
Hull  and  its  community  had  achieved  a great  deal  commercially,  even  though  the  merchant  was  destined  to  fade 
from  the  scene  and  the  port  to  fall  further  behind  its  more  advantaged  rivals,  London  and  Liverpool.  The  booklet 
has,  finally,  the  great  virtue  of  being  readable,  the  facts  and  figures  being  leavened  with  intriguing  asides — what, 
one  wonders,  were  R.  C.  Pease’s  other  vices  (p.  45) — and  evocative  images  like  that  of  Sir  Henry  Etherington 
eschewing  his  country  estates  to  live  out  his  old  age  in  High  Street. 

Victoria  County  History,  Hull  Qt  j-j.  R.  Kent 
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D.  A.  Jennings,  The  Revival  of  the  Convocation  of  York,  1837-1861,  Borthwick  Institute  of  Historical  Research, 
University  of  York,  Borthwick  Papers  No.  47,  1975,  55p. 

The  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  are  the  provincial  assemblies  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  fact  that  from  1717  until  1852,  in  the  case  of  Canterbury,  and  1861  in  the  case  of  York  they  never  discussed 
business  is  held  by  some  to  have  been  a contributory  cause  of  the  weakness  of  the  Church  in  this  period. 
‘Convocation  being  virtually  dead,  there  was  no  meeting-place  where  policies  could  be  thought  out  and  action 
prepared’  (J.  H.  R.  Moorman,  A History  of  the  Church  in  England,  1953,  p.  296).  Others,  like  F.  D.  Maurice,  thought 
it  a blessing  in  disguise. 

In  the  wake  of  the  revived  church-consciousness  of  the  1830s  came  a demand  for  effective  meetings.  The 
Canterbury  story  has  already  been  told,  but  York  has  had  to  wait  for  this  incisive  and  authoritative  study  for  ‘the 
sometimes  extraordinary  events  which  led  from  the  clergy  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond’s  meeting  in  1837 
to  what  a slightly  over-enthusiastic  provincial  newspaper  saw  as  the  epoch-making  event  in  York  in  March  1861’ 
(p.  1)  to  be  chronicled.  Mr.  Jennings,  who  took  a first  in  history  at  York  University  in  1973,  has  not  only  produced 
a detailed  and  at  times  entertaining  account  of  the  events  but  has  also  given  interesting  glimpses  of  the  motives  behind 
the  movement  for  revival  and  the  opposition  to  it:  on  the  one  hand,  the  conviction  among  many  of  the  clergy  and 
some  of  the  laity  (by  no  means  all  of  them  followers  of  the  Oxford  Movement)  that  the  spiritual  life  and  witness  of 
the  Church  were  threatened  by  Erastian  legislation ; and  on  the  other,  a genuine  dislike  of  clericalism  and  fear  of 
obscurantism.  A significant  part  of  the  story  is  the  steady  refusal  of  Thomas  Musgrave,  archbishop  from  1847  to 
i860,  to  support  the  movement  for  revival. 

At  a time  when,  once  more,  some  members  of  the  Church  of  England  are  becoming  restive  over  their  relations 
with  the  State,  this  excellent  booklet,  as  well  as  filling  a gap  in  knowledge  of  northern  and  ecclesiastical  history, 
has  a topical  relevance. 

York  Minster  Reginald  Cant 

Nancy  G.  Langmaid,  Bronze  Age  Metalwork  in  England  and  Wales,  Shire  Publications  Ltd.,  Aylesbury,  1976, 
p.  64,  illus.,  fi. 

The  main  part  of  the  text  consists  of  four  chapters  which  trace  the  development  of  Bronze  Age  metalwork  from 
the  Early  Bronze  Age  to  the  ‘earliest  Iron  Age’.  These  are  followed  by  a list  of  museums  containing  ‘collections  of 
Bronze  Age  material  of  outstanding  importance’,  a select  bibliography  and  a glossary.  The  book  is  profusely  illus- 
trated by  both  photographs  and  line  drawings. 

Mrs.  Langmaid  acknowledges  in  the  preface  that  the  book  owes  much  to  her  study  of  collections  in  Norwich 
Castle  Museum  and  Somerset  County  Museum,  Taunton,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  metalwork  from  the 
southern  half  of  the  country  predominates.  Northern  bronzes  could  have  "been  given  a little  more  attention.  Colin 
Burgess’s  Bronze  Age  Metalwork  in  Northern  England,  1968,  does  not  appear  in  the  bibliography  and  it  is  surprising 
that  Hull  Museum,  which  contains  the  Mortimer  collection,  is  omitted  from  the  museum  list. 

The  preface  states  that  the  book  ‘is  intended  as  a summary  of  the  present  (1973)  state  of  research  into  bronzes’. 
Three  years  elapsed  before  publication,  and  this  time  lag  has  contributed  to  the  dated  nature  of  some  of  the 
archaeological  content.  In  any  subsequent  edition,  Colin  Burgess’s  contribution  to  British  Prehistory,  1974,  ed. 
Colin  Renfrew,  should  be  added  to  the  bibliography. 

The  line  drawings  are  of  a high  standard  and  with  the  photographs  provide  a useful  guide  to  Bronze  Age  metal 
types,  although  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  photographs  and  figs.  20  and  24  had  been  given  scales. 

Finally,  Mrs.  Langmaid  must  be  complimented  on  providing  a useful  well-illustrated  guide  to  a complex  subject 
which  will  be  invaluable  to  the  enquiring  laymen,  sixth  former,  first  year  undergraduate  and  extra-mural  student. 
Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monuments,  York  C.  J.  Dunn 

Arthur  Raistrick,  The  Lead  Industry  of  Wensleydale  and  Swaledale:  1.  The  Mines,  2.  The  Smelting  Mills, 
Moorland  Publishing  Co.,  The  Market  Place,  Hartington,  Buxton,  Derbyshire,  both  1975,  pp.  120,  illus.,  X2'95 

This  book,  Volume  1,  one  of  several  by  the  same  author  on  the  historical  aspects  of  lead  mining,  is  another  valuable 
addition  to  a growing  literature  on  this  subject.  It  is  aimed  at  those  members  of  the  general  public  for  whom  the 
relics  of  past  mining  activity  constitute  a fascinating  addition  to  the  splendid  countryside  of  Northwest  Yorkshire. 
The  text  is  an  expansion  of  an  earlier  work  by  Dr.  Raistrick  published  twenty  years  ago  ( Mineral  Miners  of 
Swaledale  (1955)).  The  present  book  provides  an  extremely  readable  account  of  the  geology,  the  mining  methods 
and  some  of  the  personalities  and  conflicts  of  the  times.  Presentation  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  inclusion  of  45  half 
tone  illustrations,  although  in  the  latter  part  of  the  text,  which  is  a field  guide,  grid  references  on  the  maps  would 
have  been  useful  to  orientate  the  potential  visitor. 

Chapter  1 deals  with  the  occurrence  of  ores  and  coal,  Chapters  2 and  3 cover  early  mining  activities  and  the 
expansion  which  occurred  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century.  A further  chapter  covers  developments  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and,  apart  from  short  chapters  on  coal,  copper  and  the  miners  themselves,  the  rest  of  the  book  is 
a field  guide  to  the  individual  mines.  Although  a bibliography  is  included,  much  of  the  material  is  a result  of  the 
author’s  own  researches.  In  particular,  his  treatment  of  personalities  of  the  times  helps  to  capture  something  of  the 
vision  and  spirit  of  adventure  which  has  always  characterised  mining  men. 

I have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  book  to  anyone  with  an  interest  in  the  Yorkshire  Dales  or  past  mining 
activity  and  if  by  focusing  public  attention  it  encourages  preservation  of  the  remaining  relics  of  the  Pennine  Lead 
Industry,  it  will  have  done  well. 

The  second  book,  Volume  2,  covering  the  smelting  mills  of  the  Yorkshire  Dales  is  another  major  contribution 
by  Dr.  Raistrick  to  the  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the  lead  industry  in  this  area.  After  a brief  introduction 
to  the  techniques  of  ore  smelting,  the  remaining  chapters  are  devoted  to  describing  the  major  smelting  sites. 
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?! ! Dr • Raistrick  ma^ages  to  capture  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  his  detailed  researches  of  individual 
personalities  involved  in  the  lead  mining  industry. 

™VpPeal  to  b°th  laymen  and  the  more  knowledgeable  reader,  for  its  detailed  maps  and  excellent 

-?UStratmg  Snme  °f  ^xlsting  remains  of  the  lead  smelting  trade.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  book, 
besides  providing  an  excellent  guide  for  visitors  to  the  Dales,  will  also  assist  in  focusing  attention  on  the  need  to 
conserve  what  remains  of  a once  great  industry  are  still  existing. 

University  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  R K Dunham 

F,°JA^/C°mMISSu^T^ISTOWCAL  Monuments  (England),  City  of  York , Volume  IV,  Outside  the  City  Walls 
East  of  the  Ouse,  H.M.S.O.,  1975,  pp.  Ix+m,  133  plates  (3  colour),  82  figs.,  7 maps,  3 folding  plans,  £16 

The  Royal  Commission  continues  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  all  with  a serious  interest  in  the  history  and  architecture 
ot  York,  its  massive  inventory  will,  when  completed,  be  longer  than  that  for  any  other  British  city,  even  London. 

ie  vo  ume  un  er  review  generally  maintains  the  high  standard  of  scholarship  of  its  predecessors,  as  well  as  their 
generous  number  of  photographs,  plans  and  elevations.  It  is  prefaced  by  an  outstanding  essay,  ‘Growth  and 
eve  opment  o t e City  to  1069  , which  relates  to  the  whole  of  York  and  excellently  combines  documentary  and 
arc  laeologmal  evidence.  It  is,  however,  unfortunate  that  it  could  not  have  been  attributed  to  its  author,  H.  G.  Ramm 
an  indeed  the  Commission  has  abandoned  completely  the  initialling  of  individual  contributions— such  a welcome 
ieature  oi  volume  III— m favour  of  anonymity.  J.  H.  Harvey’s  documentary  work  on  Bootham  is  acknowledged 
°n.^  ma  ootjnote’  a . E.  A.  Gee  s important  section  on  the  King’s  Manor  is  without  any  attribution  at  all. 

Mr.  Ramm  s essay  is  followed  by  the  sectional  preface,  and  then  by  descriptions  of  306  ‘monuments’  dating  from 
e ore  1 50  churches,  public  buildings  and  private  houses,  fortifications,  earthworks  and  boundary  stones — 
surviving  or  recently  destroyed.  The  area  covered  includes  only  one  complete  church,  St.  Olave’s,  itself  largely  re- 
ui  t in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  no  complete  domestic  structure  earlier  than  about  1650;  the  principal  reason  is 
e estruction  of  the  suburbs  in  the  1644  siege.  Consequently,  the  main  interest  of  the  volume  lies  in  two  very 
ditlerent  groups  of  buddings:  the  private  houses  of  c.  1650-1850,  and  the  rich  complex  of  buildings  in  the  fortified 

° °iSe  j°  v ar^  S r 1 e7’i  Wb^cb  was  defended  during  the  siege  and  largely  escaped  destruction.  The  latter  group 
includes  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  itself,  its  monastic  buildings,  and  its  precinct  defences.  The  fortifications  are  the  most 
comp  ete  surviving  tor  any  English  monastic  house,  justifying  the  reprinting  of  their  description  which  was  first 
published  in  Volume  II.  The  precinct  also  includes  St.  Olave’s  church,  the  Yorkshire  Museum,  and  the  King’s  Manor, 
ongina  y t e ouse  of  the  abbots  and  transformed  after  the  Reformation  into  a royal  palace  and  the  headquarters 
o le  mg  s Council  in  the  North  (1539-1641).  The  total  value  of  what  may  be  called  the  St.  Mary’s  complex  is 
e^°rn?ous:  and  lC  Eilly  merits  the  devoting  of  half  the  text  and  half  the  plates  to  it. 

!t  in  its  terms  of  reference  it  is  difficult  to  praise  the  volume  too  highly.  One’s  major  regrets  concern  the 
curtailment  of  the  documentary  evidence  for  private  housing,  extensively  used  in  Volume  III,  and  the  failure  to  use 
m the  text  that  archaeological  evidence  drawn  on  by  Mr.  Ramm,  and  of  which  the  Commission’s  Cambridgeshire 
an  Dorset  series  have  made  good  use.  Neither  of  these  criticisms  applies  to  the  accounts  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  and  the 
King  s Manor,  where  architecture,  archaeology  and  documents  are  all  put  to  excellent  use,  even  to  the  extent  of  a 
section  on  the  abbey  s liturgical  arrangements  relying  almost  wholly  on  documentary  evidence.  The  account  of 
f eu.an°/’  suPP)fmented  by  two  large  coloured  folding  plans,  helps  the  reader  to  make  sense  of  a very  complicated 
• i ru  • 6 ^rSt  time‘  There  is  also  a well-illustrated  account  of  the  medieval  sculpture,  mostly  from  the  abbey, 

in  t e or  s ire  Museum.  Especially  important,  but  still  too  little-known,  are  the  thirteen  life-size  statues  of  c.  1200; 
they  can  bear  comparison  with  the  best  contemporary  French  sculpture  and  are  illustrated  by  nine  plates  of  high 
quality.  Many  fine  sculptural  fragments  are  also  discussed,  the  more  usefully  because  the  collection  has  long  been 
s ockingly  neglected  and  badly  displayed.  The  section  on  domestic  buildings  is  full  of  equally  little-known  treasures, 
as  most  of  the  houses  described  are  not  open  to  the  public.  The  quality  of  some  Georgian  houses  is  remarkable, 
especially  the  range  now  occupied  by  Bootham  School;  and  there  are  good  illustrations  of  their  special  features, 
t eir  doorways,  staircases,  ceilings,  fireplaces,  and  even  hob  grates.  For  the  first  time  in  any  scholarly  history  of  the 
Clty,’ Justlce  ls  done  to  the  cast-iron  work  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  by  the  York  firm  of  John  Walker. 

The  standmd  of  accuracy  is  very  high.  Among  the  few  errors  noted  are  Archbishop  ‘Thoresbury’  for 
“y  P.  xl),  and  the  dating  of  a collapse  of  part  of  the  King’s  Manor  to  1628  instead  of  1638  (p.  34b),  an  error 
which  makes  some  difference  to  the  chronology  of  building  during  Strafford’s  presidency.  The  first  references  to 
St.  Edward  s church  and  to  housing  in  Lawrence  Street  are  given  as  fourteenth  century  (p.  xxxviii),  but  housing  can 
be  documented  from  the  later  thirteenth  century,  and  the  church  from  at  least  1213  (Rot.  Litt.  Pat.  I,  p.  104a).  The 
r^45  P an  °P  York  cited  on  p.  6 is  probably  the  sanctuary  plan  referred  to  as  commissioned  in  1541  (York  Civ. 
Rec.  iv,  63),  and  certainly  a sanctuary  plan  was  drawn  up  for  Norwich  in  that  same  year,  probably  as  part  of  a 
general  government  policy.  P.  xxxviii  repeats  the  traditional  identification  of  the  church  excavated  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  with  All  Saints’,  Fishergate,  but  the  source  quoted  is  simply  copying  Hargrove’s  History  of 
York,  11,  535,  which  suggests  a confusion  with  a site  within  the  walls,  perhaps  that  of  St.  Peter-le- Willows. 
P;  xx*vii  refers  to  the  former  existence  in  the  Horsefair  of  the  first  Carmelite  friary  and  of  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  but 
gives  no  indication  that  the  Hospital  was  on  the  same  site,  taking  over  the  friars’  buildings  when  they  moved  to 
Hungate.  The  description  of  the  Yorkshire  Museum  (p.  44)  describes  the  Tempest  Anderson  Hall  (1912)  without 
mentioning  its  construction  of  reinforced  concrete;  it  is  in  fact  one  of  the  earliest  such  buildings  in  England.  Here 
and  there  are  clues  to  a text  compiled  some  years  ago  and  kept  in  cold  storage:  the  ‘forthcoming’  article  of  p.  xxxii 
was  published  in  1972,  while  p.  30a  cites  in  manuscript  York  City  Archives  Ms  B/Y,  published  by  the  Surtees 
Society  in  1973.  It  would,  however,  be  wrong  to  end  on  a critical  note  in  reviewing  such  a splendid  volume.  It  is 
handsome,  well  produced  and  definitive,  and  despite  its  apparently  high  price  it  is  very  good  value.  One  has  only  to 
compare  it  with  the  latest  Victoria  County  History  volume  for  the  East  Riding,  published  almost  simultaneously  at 
f27  and  with  far  fewer  plates  and  figures,  to  appreciate  what  a bargain  it  is. 

University  of  Birmingham  D.  M.  Palliser 
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Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp  (Ed.),  The  Rising  in  the  North:  The  1369  Rebellion,  Being  a reprint  of  the  Memorials  of  the 
Rebellion  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland ...  1840,  with  a new  foreword  by  Robert  Wood,  Durham: 
Shotton:  1975,  pp.  xliii+420,  £7.5°. 

In  1833  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp  discovered  the  Bowes  papers  in  an  old  chest  at  Gibside  in  County  Durham. 
Realising  their  historical  value,  he  had  them  repaired,  bound  in  18  folio  volumes  and  transferred  to  Streatlam 
Castle.  He  then  proceeded  to  transcribe  those  documents  which  related  to  the  northern  rebellion  and  published  them, 
together  with  a much  annotated  connecting  narrative,  in  a very  limited  edition  in  1840.  The  papers  in  The 
Memorials  of  the  Rebellion  consist  mainly  of  letters  either  written  by  Sir  George  Bowes  or  addressed  to  him  from 
October  1569  to  February  1570,  and  so  are  concerned  both  with  the  period  of  the  rising  itself,  when  Bowes  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  hold  Barnard  Castle  for  the  queen,  and  with  its  aftermath  when  as  provost  marshal  he  had  the 
duty  of  executing  justice  upon  the  rebels.  In  an  appendix  nearly  as  long  as  the  text  Sir  Cuthbert  included 
contemporary  accounts  of  the  proceedings  taken  against  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmorland  and  their 
followers  and  assembled  a wealth  of  material  from  national  as  well  as  local  collections  on  the  chief  families  involved 
in  the  rising.  Considering  the  inaccessibility  in  the  1830s  of  many  family  archives  later  calendared  by  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission  The  Memorials  in  1840  constituted  a very  real  achievement  in  local  record  publication. 

In  his  foreword  to  this  reprint  Robert  Wood  enlarges  upon  the  brief  description  of  events  leading  to  the  northern 
rebellion  with  which  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp  prefaced  his  edition.  Now  the  reader  is  supplied  with  a fairly  detailed 
account  of  political  developments  in  England  and  Scotland  in  the  decade  after  Elizabeth’s  accession  which  drove 
the  northern  earls  to  their  desperate  venture.  Mr.  Wood  has  compiled  a list  of  contents  to  The  Memorials,  omitted 
from  the  original  work,  but  this  unfortunately  appears  only  on  the  dust  cover.  He  also  mentions  calendars  of 
documents  published  since  1840  which  need  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  this  one  in  order  to  obtain  as  much  of 
the  evidence  which  survives  on  the  rebellion  as  possible.  It  is  a pity  he  could  not  have  added  a full  bibliography  of 
the  many  good  secondary  works  which  have  drawn  on  these  sources  and  been  published  in  the  present  century. 

The  reprint  contains  a reproduction  of  the  earliest  known  map  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  probably  made  for 
William  Cecil  immediately  after  the  rebellion,  and  six  attractive  early  nineteenth-century  plates  of  Hartlepool, 
Durham,  Brancepeth,  Raby,  Naworth  and  Barnard  Castle  which  were  not  in  the  original  edition.  The  local 
enterprise  shown  in  bringing  out  a reprint  of  a previously  scarce  volume  deserves  commendation,  and  its 
initiators  will  doubtless  receive  the  thanks  of  scholars  interested  in  northern  history  or  the  history  of  England  in 
general  in  Elizabeth’s  reign. 

University  of  York  Claire  Cross 


D.  J.  Smith,  The  Roman  mosaics  from  Rudston,  Brantingham  and  Horkstow,  City  of  Kingston  upon  Hull  Museums 
and  Art  Galleries,  1976,  pp.  30,  illus.  fi. 

This  well-produced  booklet  provides  brief  accounts  of  the  sites  and  detailed  descriptions  of  14  mosaic  pavements 
from  three  Roman  villas,  two  to  the  north  and  one  to  the  south  of  the  Humber.  The  Rudston  Venus  pavement  was 
already  well  known  for  its  rustic  draughtsmanship  and  misspelt  inscriptions,  but  the  charioteer  panel  from  the  same 
villa,  the  Tyche  mosaic  from  Brantingham,  and  the  chariot  race  from  Horkstow  are  among  the  finest  examples  of 
the  mosaicist’s  art  found  in  Britain.  Dr.  Smith  is  the  best  qualified  scholar  to  describe  them;  his  account  with  its  full 
bibliography  and  references  to  parallels  of  many  of  the  designs  will  give  the  visitor  to  the  fine  archaeological  collec- 
tion at  Hull  all  he  needs  to  appreciate  the  pavements.  The  guide  is  amply  illustrated,  although  in  the  four  colour 
photographs  tesserae  which  should  be  black  or  blue  appear  in  a muddy  grey-green  hue.  The  description  of  the 
‘Mosaic  of  the  Small  Figures’  from  Rudston  would  have  been  easier  to  understand  if  an  illustration  of  it  could  have 
been  included. 

Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monuments,  York  R.  M.  Butler 


H.  E.  C.  Stapleton  (Ed.),  George  G.  Pace  and  James  E.  Day,  A Skilful  Master  Builder,  William  Anelay  Ltd.  in 
association  with  William  Sessions  Ltd.,  The  Ebor  Press,  York,  1975,  pp.  72,  illus.,  .£3. 

European  Architectural  Heritage  Year,  1975,  saw  the  appearance  of  many  excellent  books,  amongst  them  A 
Skilful  Master  Builder.  Begun  as  a history  of  the  Anelay  family,  and  of  the  firm  William  Anelay  and  its  work  in  the 
building  field,  by  the  time  of  publication  it  had  expanded  to  include  selections  from  the  Anelay  Day  and  Account 
Books,  and  a list  of  buildings  on  which  the  firm  had  worked. 

The  lives  of  the  various  members  of  the  Anelay  family,  and  of  John  Thompson  (1714-71),  founder  of  the  firm, 
are  traced  by  Mr.  Stapleton.  His  account  ranges  over  intimate  family  details,  including  loans  and  doctors’  bills,  as 
well  as  work  which  was  undertaken.  The  late  Mr.  Pace  contributed  a survey  of  the  architectural  framework  of  the 
period  within  which  the  firm  worked,  from  the  1740s  to  modern  times.  His  survey  is  idiosyncratic  and  enlightening, 
but  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  did  not  discuss  the  individual  buildings  on  which  the  firm  worked,  particularly  those 
of  the  early  twentieth  century,  more  closely.  The  study  of  the  two  surviving  Day  Books  (1772-4  and  1774-98) 
and  of  the  Account  Book  (1798-1842)  by  Mr.  Day  is  fascinating.  These  sources  provide  many  incidental  details  about 
the  methods  and  costs  of  the  building  trade,  about  cooking  ranges,  water  closets  and  re-use  of  materials.  The  list 
which  closes  the  book,  of  buildings  repaired  or  built  by  the  Aneley  family,  is  at  once  impressive.  It  shows  the  firm 
working  first  for  local  and  subsequently  for  national  architects,  first  undertaking  comparatively  minor  works,  but 
then  building  churches,  schools,  public  buildings  and  private  houses,  and  finally  concentrating  on  restoration  work. 
The  description  of  the  founder,  John  Thompson,  as  a ‘clever  and  skilful  master  builder’  can  be  aptly  carried 
through  all  succeeding  generations. 

Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monuments,  York 


Ian  H.  Goodall 
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Vivien  G.  Swan,  Pottery  in  Roman  Britain,  Shire  Publications,  Ltd.,  Aylesbury,  1975,  pp.  56,  illus.,  £ 1 . 

This  book  is  not  as  introductory  as  its  small  format  and  low  price  might  suggest.  Its  intention  is  to  provide  a frame- 
work of  forms  and  fabrics  integrated  with  the  overall  chronological  development  of  Roman  pottery  in  Britain.  It 
therefore  assumes  a prior  knowledge  of  Romano-British  archaeology,  and  also  a fairly  strong  motivation  to  find 
out  about  pottery  for  the  reasons  given  in  its  introduction— for  use  as  a chronological  tool,  and  as  an  indicator  of 
trade  and  communications.  The  book  succeeds  well  in  conveying  much  useful  material  of  this  kind,  and  will  be  of 
great  value  to  many  practising  archaeologists,  students,  and  volunteers  working  on  sites  where  Roman  pottery  is 
being  found.  1 

Better  editing  and  design  of  the  book  could  have  linked  the  illustrations  more  closely  to  their  associated  text. 
The  plates  are  well-chosen  though  rather  poorly  printed;  the  line  drawings  are  neat,  clear,  and  informative.  A 
future  edition  would  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  a little  more  basic  explanatory  text,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
many  complete  beginners  who  will  certainly  purchase  the  book  from  museum  bookstalls  because  of  its  attractive 
cover.  Some  expansion  of  the  suggestions  for  further  reading  matter  to  include  selected  site  reports  would  help  the 
more  informed  reader. 

Regional  pottery  traditions  and  industries  are  only  covered  where  they  have  a wider  significance:  for  this  reason 
Yorkshire  readers  will  find  only  their  familiar  Huntcliff  and  Crambeck  wares  illustrated  in  any  detail.  Hopefully 
Vivien  Swan  will  also  provide  us  with  a much  larger  book  which  will  elucidate  regional  problems  by  the  same 
skilful  analysis  she  has  already  applied  to  pottery  in  Wessex. 

Reading  the  book  as  a fellow  pottery  specialist,  I would  have  preferred  a different  organisation  of  the  text, 
defining  the  basic  wares,  categories  and  industries,  and  drawing  the  chronological  implications  together  afterwards. 
Vivien  Swan  has  treated  some  pottery  in  this  way  (e.g.  mortaria,  chapter  three),  but  the  rest  is  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  periods  during  which  it  first  appeared.  This  means  that,  for  instance,  the  development  of  samian  ware  is 
largely  covered  in  the  period  a.d.  43-150,  but  some  aspects  of  it  which  belong  after  150  are  included  but  not  repeated 
later.  Antonine  Colchester  samian  appears  on  page  11,  but  not  in  the  discussion  of  Colchester  pottery  production 
after  150  on  page  17,  with  which  it  is  closely  linked.  But  the  alternative  would,  admittedly,  have  reduced  the  in- 
tended emphasis  on  the  dating  of  pottery. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  the  kind  of  book  that  more  specialists  should  be  producing  for  the  many  readers  who  are 
trying  to  build  upon  their  basic  knowledge  of  archaeology  in  order  to  tackle  the  specialist  literature  themselves. 
University  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  Kevin  Greene 

H.  P.  R.  Finberg  (Ed.),  Scandinavian  England:  Collected  Papers  by  F.  T.  Wainwright,  Phillimore,  Chichester,  1975, 
pp.  388,  illus.,  £7-50 

Before  his  death  in  1961  at  the  age  of  43,  Freddie  Wainwright  made  a substantial  impact  upon  three  related  fields: 
place-name  studies,  Anglo-Saxon  historical  writing  and  field  archaeology.  He  characteristically  linked  all  three 
themes  in  his  plea  for  co-ordination  Archaeology  and  Place-Names  and  History  (1962). 

His  fields  of  interest  had  been  tackled  first  in  south  Lancashire  but  when  he  moved  to  Dundee  he  approached  with 
equal  enthusiasm  the  problems  of  the  Pictish  tribes,  and  the  enigma  of  the  souterrains  with  two  decisive  excavations 
in  Perthshire.  He  still  maintained  his  interest  in  Anglo-Saxon  town  defences,  first  fostered  at  Eddisbury  while  a 
student,  by  small-scale  work  at  Tamworth  and  Cricklade.  However  he  felt  strongly  the  need  to  bring  his  multi- 
disciplinary approach  to  a wider  audience.  The  Scottish  Summer  School  was  held  annually  from  1952  and  the  high 
quality  of  its  lectures  and  the  infectious  enthusiasm  of  the  Wainwrights  firmly  established  the  conference  well 
beyond  Scotland  among  amateur  archaeologists. 

It  is  sad  that  this  work  of  commemoration  prepared  by  Herbert  Finberg  should  also  be  his  last  editorial  work 
before  his  death  in  1974.  Here  was  a scholar  to  whom  academic  status  came  late  in  life  to  crown  a lifetime  of  truly 
amateur  scholarship.  The  nine  essays  in  his  selection  are  concerned  with  place-name  studies  or  with  episodes  in  the 
history  of  Mercia  and  north-west  England.  Only  the  short  paper  on  ‘The  Battles  at  Corbridge’  is  centred  further 
east.  Nearly  all  are  early  works,  written  between  1941  and  1952,  with  the  paper  on  the  campaigns  of  Aethelflaed 
the  only  late  one  (1959). 

None  of  the  articles  has  been  revised,  some  have  certainly  been  overtaken  by  more  recent  research.  As  a statement 
of  Wainwright’s  scholarship,  primarily  in  the  north-western  counties,  in  the  immediate  post-war  decade  there  is 
adequate  justification  in  collecting  these  essays  for  publication  and  presenting  them  with  a full  bibliography  and  an 
editorial  appreciation  of  Wainwright’s  career. 

University  of  Leeds  Lawrence  Butler 

L.  P.  Wenham,  Derventio  (Malton):  Roman  Fort  and  Civilian  Settlement,  Cameo  Books,  1974,  pp.  48,  illus.,  75p 
This  attr  ictively-produced  and  remarkably-detailed,  little  book  contains  a clear  and  concise  account  of  what  is 
now  known  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Malton.  It  is  extremely  well-written  and  it  is  illustrated  with  a profusion 
of  plans  and  photographs,  so  that  it  will  appeal  both  to  archaeologists,  who  need  detailed  information,  and  to  visitors 
to  the  site  who  need  no  more  than  a guide-book.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Wenham  has  nicely  judged  the  requirements  of 
both  kinds  of  reader. 

For  a booklet  of  this  size  the  scope  is  considerable,  giving  a clear  picture  of  the  progress  of  archaeological  work, 
an  account  of  the  historical  development  of  the  site  from  pre-Roman  times  and  also  sections  on  more  specific  items 
such  as  the  known  military  garrisons,  the  civilian  settlements,  pottery  manufacture,  cemeteries,  inscriptions,  etc. 

In  all  this  Mr.  Wenham  shows  a generally  excellent  understanding  of  the  archaeology  and  history  of  the  area. 
Yet  there  are  some  surprising  gaps  in  his  knowledge,  when  he  moves  on  to  wider  interpretations.  In  considering  the 
late  fourth-century  garrison  at  Malton,  he  ignores  the  most  recent  analysis  of  its  name  by  Mr.  R.  S.  O.  Tomlin,  and 
reverts  to  the  somewhat  improbable  theory  that  the  unit  obtained  its  name  Petueriensium  by  having  been  recruited 
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at  Petuaria.  There  still,  also,  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  Mr.  Wenham’s  mind  as  to  what  constitutes  the  early 
Flavian  camp  at  Brough,  when  such  doubts  have  in  fact  been  largely  resolved.  Moreover,  he  seems  to  be  not 
acquainted  with  the  most  recent  views  concerning  construction  of  the  Saxon  shore  forts,  and  the  route  of  Iter  I 
on  the  Antonine  Itinerary. 

Fortunately,  however,  these  criticisms  do  not  greatly  detract  from  the  general  narrative  concerning  Malton  itself, 
and  the  booklet  should  long  remain  a useful  introduction  to  the  site. 

University  of  Leicester  J.  S.  Wacher 

Minoru  Yasumoto,  ‘Urbanisation  and  Population  in  an  English  Town:  Leeds  during  the  Industrial  Revolution’. 
Reprinted  from  Keio  Economic  Studies,  Vol.  10,  No.  2,  1973,  pp.  94. 

Local  Population  Studies:  Nos.  12  and  13,  1974;  No.  14,  1975.  Published  twice  yearly  in  association  with 
Nottingham  University  Department  of  Adult  Education,  yearly. 

The  numerical  study  of  society  is  not  entirely  a modern  concept — in  spite  of  Marx’s  statement  that  ‘An  abstract 
law  of  population  exists  for  plants  and  animals  only’.  John  Graunt  (1620-74)  and  Gregory  King  (1648-1712)  made 
notable  attempts  to  quantify  matters  of  life  and  death  of  human  beings.  Most  work  of  this  kind,  however,  has  been 
done  since  the  start  of  the  national  ten-yearly  census  in  1801  and  of  civil  registration  in  1837.  It  was  not  until  the 
1950’s  that  French  demographers,  working  on  the  parish  registers  of  the  district  of  Beauvais  and  the  Normandy 
village  of  Crulai,  made  clear  how  valuable  such  registers  can  be  in  giving  a picture  of  population  changes  in 
pre-Census  days. 

Following  closely  on  the  work  in  France,  The  Cambridge  Group  for  the  History  of  Population  and  Social 
Structure  was  started  in  1964  to  collect  data  from  registers  in  Britain.  The  results  of  this  work  give  us  knowledge  of 
a township  or  district  once  thought  to  be  beyond  recall — e.g.  an  indication  of  population  changes  in  pre-Census 
centuries,  average  ages  at  marriage  and  death,  numbers  of  children  in  a family,  ‘family  reconstitution’,  literacy  rates, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  accuracy  of  the  knowlege  depends  on  the  care  with  which  the  registers  have  been  kept  but,  in  spite  of  the 
impossibility  of  absolute  accuracy,  historical  demography  is  now  an  important  element  in  the  proper  study  of  the 
past  of  any  locality  with  the  necessary  documentation.  In  his  book  The  Critical  Historian  (1967)  G.  Kitson  Clark  says 
that  however  difficult  it  might  be  for  the  reader  of  today  to  accept  the  use  of  statistics  (and  computers)  in  historical 
study,  all  schools  should  give  training  in  such  aids  to  intelligent  children. 

In  view  of  the  work  being  done  for  the  Cambridge  Group  and  elsewhere,  it  is  surprising  that  so  little  has 
appeared  on  historical  demography  in  the  Y.A.J.  There  are  lectures  on  work  with  parish  registers  arranged  by 
the  Family  History  and  Population  Studies  Section  of  the  Society  with  summaries  printed  in  the  Section’s 
Newsletters,  but  the  latter  have  a more  restricted  readership  than  the  Y.A.J.  It  is  particularly  surprising  to  find  that 
important  work  on  the  parish  of  Leeds  and  the  surrounding  districts  has  appeared,  not  in  any  Yorkshire  publication, 
but  in  a Japanese  journal,  the  Keio  Economic  Studies.  The  work  was  done  by  Professor  Mimoru  Yasumoto  at  the 
University  of  Momuyama  Gakuin;  he  has  kindly  given  an  offprint  of  his  work,  in  English,  to  the  Society’s  library. 

The  main  intent  of  this  paper  is  to  show,  as  far  as  possible,  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  Leeds  urbanisation 
preceded  industrialisation.  To  do  this  Professor  Yasumoto  includes  statistics  and  graphs  of  great  interest.  Some 
graphs,  unfortunately  printed  smaller  than  one  might  wish,  illustrate  various  social  effects  of  the  increasing 
eighteenth-century  population.  One  particularly  illuminating  set  compares  the  mortality  rates  of  the  ‘in-town’  with 
those  of  the  ‘agricultural  out-township’  of  Chapel  Allerton  for  1775  to  1810 — when  the  environment  of  the  in-town 
must  have  deteriorated  considerably.  The  graphs  cover  infant  mortality  and  the  ratios  of  deaths  from  consumption 
small-pox  and  senile  decay  in  the  two  districts. 

In  Local  Population  Studies  the  Cambridge  Group  reports  on  work  being  done  by  voluntary  helpers  and  by  their 
own  research  staff.  The  magazine  also  prints  articles  from  contributors  all  over  Britain  on  the  widest  varietyof 
aspects  of  historical  demographyl  In  No.  12  (Spring,  1974)  Roger  Fieldhouse,  a lecturer  with  Leeds  University’s 
Department  of  Adult  Education,  writes  on  ‘Social  Structure  from  Tudor  Lay  Subsidies  and  Probate  Inventories: 
Richmondshire  (Yorkshire)’.  He  shows  that  the  social  structures  of  highland  and  lowland  zones  in  Richmondshire 
were  noticeably  different  in  the  period  1540-1560.  His  pillar  graphs  indicate  a broadly  based  social  pyramid  of  very 
poor  people  in  the  highland  area  and  a very  small  number  of  people  paying  .£10+  in  tax-  The  graph  for  the  town  of 
Richmond  is  similar  in  shape,  but  in  the  lowland  zone  the  numbers  of  very  poor  were  a smaller  proportion  of  the 
whole  and  there  was  a much  bigger  percentage  of  people  in  the  £4-9  tax  bracket  than  in  the  other  two  areas. 
Mr.  Fieldhouse  suggests  that  partible  inheritance  and  more  customary  tenure  in  the  highland  zone  probably 
inhibited  the  amalgamation  of  holdings.  He  is  interested  to  know  whether  other  local  studies  confirm  or  vary  his 
results. 

In  each  issue  the  Group  has  been  publishing  the  names  of  parishes  for  which  they  know  research  is  being  done, 
under  the  headings:  Aggregate  Analysis,  Literacy,  Family  Reconstitution  and  Listings.  Nos.  12-14  print  the  names 
of  parishes  for  which  work  is  being  done  on  registers  in  Yorkshire.  There  are  two  entries  for  York  itself,  22  for  the 
East  Riding,  26  for  the  North  Riding,  and  57  for  the  West  Riding. 

Anyone  willing  to  do  research  on  registers  not  yet  listed  should  be  warned  that  the  work  is  likely  to  be  time- 
consuming — the  more  so  because  the  register  entries  will  almost  certainly  be  fascinating  in  content. 

Leeds  Barbara  H.  Nuttall 

Nigel  Yates,  The  Oxford  Movement  and  Parish  Life:  St.  Saviour’s,  Leeds,  1839-1929,  Borthwick  Institute  of 
Historical  Research,  York,  Borthwick  Papers  No.  48,  1975,  pp.  34,  55p 

The  Oxford  Movement  itself  has  been  extensively  studied,  but  its  effects  in  the  later  nineteenth  century  on  ordinary 
people  in  the  parishes  can  only  be  made  clear  in  such  careful  and  detailed  studies  as  this  excellent  paper  by  the  city 
archivist  of  Portsmouth. 
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In  1839  Dr.  Pusey,  one  of  the  movement’s  leaders,  began  negotiations,  at  the  invitation  of  W.  F.  Hook,  vicar  of 
Leeds,  for  the  building  of  a parish  church  in  memory  of  his  wife.  It  was  consecrated  in  October  1845,  the  month  of 
Newman’s  secession  to  Rome,  and  from  the  beginning  attracted  hostile  attention  from  the  local  press  and  public. 
The  trouble  was  caused  partly  by  Pusey’s  unwise  choices  of  the  early  incumbents.  Ward  (1845-47)  was  weak, 
Minster  (1848-51)  was  tactless  in  the  way  in  which  he  taught  sacramental  confession,  Knott’s  ministry  (1851-59) 
was  a strange  mixture  of  high  church  practice  and  highly  emotional  preaching  which  insistently  proclaimed  the 
universal  need  of ‘striking,  sudden,  sensible’  conversion,  and  Collins  (1859-76)  was  said  by  Baring-Gould  to  be 
inert,  casual  and  slovenly.  By  the  time  the  best  of  its  priests  began  his  long  ministry  (Wylde,  1877-1929)  St.  Saviour’s 
was  beginning  to  look  rather  moderate  by  current  high  church  standards,  but  in  its  early  years  it  was  the  scene  of 
practices  which  were  offensive  to  the  prevailing  Protestant  churchmanship : Roman-type  ceremonial, 
prostrations  (‘that  is  the  forehead  as  well  as  the  knees  touched  the  pavement’)  before  the  sacramental  presence  on 
the  altar,  sung  eucharists  without  communion  of  the  people,  inaudible  prayers  and,  of  course,  confession,  with  all 
its  emotive  associations  of  sacerdotalism  and  popery.  Several  of  the  vicars  and  curates  in  the  early  years  went  over 
to  Rome.  In  spite  of  troubles,  headway  was  made.  Numbers  were  never  particularly  large:  on  30  March  1851,  at 
three  services,  there  were  390,  with  the  addition  of  284  Sunday  scholars;  on  the  same  (census)  Sunday  the  parish 
church  of  Leeds  had  4950  and  the  nearby  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  852.  Nevertheless  the  long  list  on  p.  22  of 
church  activities  and  societies  conveys  something  of  what  this  colourful  sacramental  religion  must  have  meant  to 
some  ordinary  people  in  a rough,  raw  part  of  industrial  England  in  mid-Victorian  days. 

For  St.  Saviour’s  was  not  alone  by  the  seventies.  Mr.  Yates  makes  the  important  point  that  if  there  were  few  ritual 
troubles  in  the  north  in  later  years  it  was  because  this  one  parish  had  attracted  concentrated  opposition,  and  so 
enabled  other  parishes  to  proceed  quietly  along  the  same  lines  with  less  interference  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
encountered.  It  was  a result  that  Pusey  would  have  appreciated. 

This  paper  appears  to  mark  a departure,  in  that  it  is  reproduced  by  the  University  of  York  printing  unit,  and  is 
clad  in  an  elegant  sage-green  cover.  Also,  it  is  enriched  by  a reproduction  of  the  ‘Ape’  cartoon  of  Pusey  from 
Vanity  Fair  of  January  1875. 
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